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OPINIONS OF THE PBE88 

ON 

"WOOLLEN AND WORSTED CLOTH MANUFACTURE/* 

'' Mr. Beaumont's book is, for a work dealing with a subject of some in- 
tricacy, singularly clear. He evidently understands how to bring out 
the essential points of any difficulty, and to make the way plain for a 
learner. The volume is, in fine, likely to be of great value to all inte- 
rested in the manipulation of textile fabrics. Its clear arrangement and 
useful index will much simplify reference, and the illustrations materially 
enhance the value of the book." — The Yorkshire Post. 

^* Mr. Beaumont has furnished to every beginner in the manufacture 
of woollen and worsted fabrics what may be called a complete handbook 
to his industry. The opening chapter on materials forms a very good 
and assuring specimen of the skill and knowledge with which Mr. Beau- 
mont has known how to achieve at once comprehensiveness and concise- 
ness in his work. . . . The construction of yarns and fancy twist threads, 
both for woollen and worsted cloths, having been very carefully treated 
of in three chapters, Mr. Beaumont goes on to devote the bulk of his 
work to a very careful and masterly handling of the subject of cloth con- 
struction, from the stage of loom-mounting, or preparation of the yam 
for the loom, onwards until the cloth is " finished" and prepared for 

market We are very glad to see such a book from the pen of a 

lecturer and demonstrator at the Yorkshire College, and are confident it 
will be very largely serviceable in the cause of technical education." — 
The Leeds Mercury. 

*^ It stands out among works of its kind as dealing fully, and yet con- 
cisely, with the whole routine of the production of the fabric of which it 
treats. The exposition is always lucid, and made more clear by a great 
number of illustrative plates and diagrams. Workmen engaged in the 
making of woollen cloth, and students preparing for examination in the . 
industrial arts alike, will find the work worthy of their attention." — TTie 
Scotsman. 

'* Every page b^ars the indication of the conscientious work of a work- 
man thoroughly master of his subject. . . .^ . It is not a commonplace 
expression to say that it should be studied and inwardly digested by 
every student of the textile arts." — The Textile Recorder. 

*' The work is also illustrated with over two hundred figures, large and 
small, which obviously considerably enhances its value as a manual to 

the textile stirdent It is written in a clear and easy style, with 

the subject paragraphs numbered for easy reference We have 

great pleasure in recommending the book." — The Textile Manufacturer. 

'^ The machinery used is clearly described, and the whole of the work 
is rendered particularly interesting and valuable by the large number of 
illustrations which accompany the letterpress The work is essen- 
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tia'.ly one for a practical roan. It is written in a clear and practical 
style, by one who thoroughly understands what he is writing about, and 
we shall be surprised if it is not much appreciated and widely read."— 
Woollen and Worsted Trades Journal. 

" Designing, as regards pattern, colouring, and the use of fancy yams, 
is thoroughly put before the reader, and in such a manner that tj^e work 
cannot fail to be of the greatest utility to either workman or employer. 
.... We predict for this work a standard place amongst the too few 
books of practical value now before those interested in the various 
branches of the textile trades." — Journal of Fabrics. 

" Le plan g^n^ral en est assez bien compris, comme nos lecteurs pour- 
ront en juger par I'intitule des chapitres : 1° Matieres premieres ; 2° 
Filature du card^ ; S^ Filature du peign6 ; 4^ Retordge simple et de 
fantaisie ; 5° Preparation des chaines ; 6° F^incipes du tissage. Tissus 
fondamentaux ; 7^ Metiers k la main ; 8^ Metiers m^anique ; 9^ Em- 
poutage et rentrage figures ; 10^ Echantillonnage; 1 P Ija Science de 
la coleur appliqu^ aux tissus nouveautes ; 12^ Tissus renforc^s et tissus 
double toile; 13^ Analyse des tissus et calculs divers; 14<> Apprets. 
M. Beaumont resume toutes ces operations d'une mani^re fort intelligent e. 
Les explications en genial sont tres claires .... Nous en recomman- 
dens a ceux de nos lecteurs aux quels la langue anglaise est familiere, 
I'ouvrage de M. Beaumont." — Le Jacquard. 

" The work is well cot up, and, as it fills a decided want in our tech- 
nical literature, it ought to meet with a good sale. The book is a tyjoe 
of what a good manual should be — full, clear, and well illustrated — and 
we cordially recommend it to our readers." — Dyer and Calico Printer. 

" Its concise, yet comprehensive form, is in itself sufficient to commend 
it. ... . We can thoroughly recommend the manual to all who are en- 
gaged, or who take an interest in textile manufactures." — Scottish 
News. 

" As a practical manual, or text-book, it will be found invaluable in 
our technical schools. . . ." — The Irish Textile Journal. 

"An exceedingly valuable book." — Editoe, Boston Journal of Com- 
merce. 

" I have looked carefully through it, and think it admu^bly done, and 
in every way a book which will be of much use to the trade." — W. S. B. 
McLaren, Esq., M.P., Author of Woollen and Worsted Spinning. 
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PREFACE. 



PRACTICAL and intelligible Manuals of Technology 
are greatly needed by those whose employments are 
associated with the industrial arts. Especially are such 
works wanting on textile subjects. There is reason to 
anticipate, however, that the establishment of technical 
schools — which have received such munificent support 
from the Clothworkers' Company — combined with the 
technological examinations appointed by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, and the publication of in- 
teresting trade journals — which bring to the notice of 
those interested in the advancement of British industries 
the improvements effected from time to time in machinery, 
as well as the most economic methods of manufacture — ^will, 
by operating in a beneficial manner on the intelligent and 
skilled artizan, ultimately result in producing men capable 
of supplying this want of the times. In a word, technical 
training having created the " want '* for this class of 
literature, will discover the means of supplying it. Already 
there are evidences of its power to do this ; for, during 
recent years, several useful books have been published on 
woollen, worsted, and cotton yarn manufactures, and also 
on weaving. But it is remarkable that no treatise has 
appeared dealing with the whole routine of any class of 
textile production, such as cotton, wool, or silk. At least 
in this particular this Manual may claim to be unique and 
distinct in character. 
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Thus the object of the book is to place within the reach 
of the reader, in as concise a form, and yet in as compre- 
hensive a manner as possible, information on the following 
subjects : — The physical structure and clothing properties 
of the raw materials or fibres used in the production of 
woollen and worsted fabrics ; the processes of yarn con- 
struction ; the preparation of the yams for weaving ; the 
manipulation of the loom ; designing and colouring the 
texture, and the operations to which the cloth is submitted 
subsequent to weaving. 

Separate chapters have been devoted to the manufac- 
ture of the woollen and worsted threads respectively, and 
also to fancy yams, including two and three-ply twists, 
and knopped, curled, and cloud threads. The special uses 
of these yams in pattern formation have also been carefully 
noted. 

As the loom forms a very important department of a 
cloth factory, a considerable portion of the book is utilized 
in describing the various classes of both hand and power- 
looms now employed in the production of textiles. In 
order to simplify, as much as possible, the difficult ques- 
tion of loom mechanism, many original sketches of the 
principal motions of the loom are introduced into the text. 
By consulting these illustrations, probably the reader will 
more readily arrive at the principles of loom construction 
than if elaborate and detailed descriptions had been fur- 
nished without such drawings. 

With regard to Designing, it has received attention so 
far as it relates to woollen and worsted cloths ; while the 
general principles of textile design underlying the orna- 
mentation of fdl classes of woven fabrics have also been 
explained. Special attention has been given to the pro- 
duction of pattern by the employment of fancy yarns. 
Colour, it is needless to observe, is the prima materia of 
many classes of woven ornament, and yet in the works 
previously published on Weaving, pattern or design re- 
sulting from the amalgamation of coloured threads has 
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PBBFACE. IX 

obtained but brief consideration. An attempt has been 
made in the following pages to treat this branch of textile 
design in a practical manner. The effect of weave on 
various systems of colouring, and the principle of apply- 
ing colour to designs of a single make and of a combination 
character, are the points which directly concern the textile 
designer, and which should, before all others, receive de- 
tailed explanation in a work of this class. A portion of the 
illustrations, and also of the text relating to Design, was 
embodied in a series of articles written by the author for 
the " Textile Manufacturer." The inquiries the editor of 
that journal received from correspondents respecting their 
republication in book form, is one of the reasons why they 
have been used in this Manual. 

Under the heading of " Cloth Analysis," the system of 
dissecting woven fabrics, whether composed of wool, wor- 
sted, cotton, or silk yarns, has been described ; including 
explanatory notes on the method of calculating the weight 
of warp and weft used in the production of goods of a pre- 
scribed length and width. Respecting calculations, it may 
be observed that the most important occurring in cloth 
manipulation have been dealt with in a simple manner. 
There is no calculation in the whole routine of cloth 
manufacture which cannot be worked by anyone possess- 
ing the rudiments of arithmetical knowledge. 

One further remark need only be added, and that in re- 
ference to Cloth Finishing. It has not been possible to 
allude to the construction of finishing machinery, but in- 
formation is furnished on the various processes through 
which the cloth passes after weaving, and also on the 
characteristics of the different kinds of "finish,*' giving 
the reader a succinct idea of the modifications the fabric 
undergoes after it leaves the loom. 

The thanks of the publishers and of the author are 
heartily rendered to the proprietors of the " Textile 
Manufacturer " for loan of blocks of designs and patterns ; 
to the editor of the " Textile Recorder," for illustrations 
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of textile fibres and textile threads ; to Messrs. Taylor, 
Wordsworth, and Co., Leeds ; and to Messrs. Rhodes and 
Sons, Morley, for the use of blocks of machines of which 
they are mannfactnrers. 

Should the book have a satisfiactory sale, other works 
dealing with specific branches of manufacture may subse- 
quently be prepared. 

R. B. 
XiEEDS, September, 1887. 
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WOOL MANUFACTURE. 
CHAPTER I. 

MATERIALS. 

1. Four Methods of Diversifying a Woven Product— 2. Textile 
Materials — 3. Materials used in Woollen Manufacture — 4. Wool — 5. 
Felting Property — 6. Wool a good Absorbent of Colour — 7. Properties 
of Clothine Wools — 8. Wools of different Countries — ^9. Mohair. 
Alpaca, and Cashmere — 10. Wool Substitutes — 11. Noils — 12. Mungo 
and Shoddy — 13. Differences between Wool and Mungo — 14. Mungo 
Production— 15. Extract Wool— 16. Flocks— 17. Cotton— 18. Silk. 

1. F(nvr Methods of Diversifying a Woven Product, — 
Apart from actual weaving, in the mannfacture of textiles, 
there are four distinct and important methods of modify- 
ing the character of a woven pattern, and also the textnre 
of cloths produced in the loom. These methods, when 
classified in the order of sequence, are as follows : 

1. By the employment of a diversity of materials. 

II. By blending materials of various properties or 
colours together. 

III. By the use of different classes of yams. 

IV. By varying the ''finish" applied to the woven 
fabric. 

2. TexUU Materials, — The materials used in textile 
productions include fibres of an animal, of a vegetable, and 
of a mineral origin. Each fibre, of whatever species, pos- 
sesses its specific properties, which, of a necessity, charac- 
terize the woven &brio in which it appears. The quality, 
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2 WOOL MANUFAGTUBE. 

softness, elasticity, strength, and lustre of a texture de- 
pend, in a primary sense, on the nature of the material or 
materials used in its manufacture. Skilful carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, and finishing cannot possibly produce a 
soft, fine piece of goods from a coarse, hard material. In 
fact, the art of manufacturing does not consist in changing, 
but in retaining, the natural properties of the fibre employed ; 
or, in other words, it consists in reducing the material into 
a thread-like form, and of weaving it into a wearable fabric 
at a minimum detriment to its original characteristics. In 
the processes of manufacture, all fibres necessarily undergo 
modification. Firstly, in the application of colour, or in 
dyeing; and, secondly, during the after processes of 
spinning, weaving, milling, and finishing, where the fila- 
ments of the material are re-adjusted to suit the ends 
of cloth production. Yet in all cases the principal qualities 
of the fibre characterize the appearance of the finished 
goods. In a word, the same features which distinguish the 
materials from one another in the raw state are also the 
distinguishing features of the finished cloths in which they 
are separately used. Allowing this, it follows that fabrics 
made of wool, silk, cotton, hair, jute, mungo, and other 
substances, not merely differ from each other on account of 
having passed through processes of manufacture slightly 
dissimilar to each other in character, but also, and in a 
more important sense, a difference arises in the texture 
and properties of these several fabrics from the individual 
characteristics of the materials of which they have been 
separately made. Thus a woollen doth, providing it has 
been made of a fiedr quality of wool, is soft and full in the 
hand, and possesses in a large degree the natural charac- 
teristics of the wool, namely, firmness, elasticity, strength, 
and durability ; a cotton fabric, on the other hand, although 
it may handle firm, yet it is comparatively hard and lean, 
lacking elasticity and suppleness. Fabrics made of silk 
possess a character of richness, brilliancy, and fineness un- 
approachable by any other material. Cloths produced par- 
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tially, or wholly, from saoh secondary materials as mango, 
shoddy, and extract possess to a certain extent the cha- 
racteristios and general appearance of goods composed of 
pnre wool, bnt are greatly wanting in sappleness, bright- 
ness of tone and durability. 

It is scarcely necessary to give farther illustrations of 
the variety of textile goods resulting solely from the 
manufacture of different classes of fibrous substances ; for, 
in addition to the fibres just referred to, cashmere, camel- 
hair, alpaca, jute, China grass, and flax are also made 
into other styles of woven goods. Not only is it possible, 
however, to produce a variety of cloths from totally diffe- 
rent types of fibres, such as silk, cotton, and flax, but 
also when limited to the use of one material, like, for 
example, that of wool. Some wools, such as those of 
Silesia, Saxony, and Port Philip, are specially suitable 
for the finest woollens, and dressed or boiled-faced goods ; 
others possessing a fine hair and long staple for worsted 
&brics ; and a third class, small in the fibre, but only of 
inferior milling or felting property, for flannels ; while 
the coarser wools with a strong and thick hair are used 
in the production of blankets and goods of a similar 
character, — showing that if wool were the only textile 
fibre knoYm to manufacturers, it would be possible, by its 
use, to produce a considerable variety of effects in the 
cloth without any material change in the operations of the 
loom. 

3. Materials used in WooUen Mawufactwre. — The fibres 
used in woollen and worsted manufacture are divisible 
mto three great classes — first, the animal class, of which 
wool, silk, alpaca, and mohair are standard representa- 
tives ; second, the vegetable class, in which cotton is the 
principal fibre, jute and China grass having only been 
applied to the woollen industries to a very limited degree, 
while flax and hemp, as yet, have found no place in wool 
&brics, being used mainly in the production of carpets and 
W^S 9 ^^^i third, the artificial or re-manufactured 
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class, which includes noils, mnngo, shoddy, extract, and 
flocks. The latter class of materials, as will afterwards be 
shown, forms a prominent factor in the mannfacture of so- 
called woollen and worsted fabrics. 

Animal fibres, which, in woollen cloth production, are 
the most valuable, may readily be distinguished from 
vegetable fibres as follows : when a flame is applied they 
curl up, carbonize, and emit a disagreeable smell, whereas 
the latter bum with a flash. A chemical test consists in 
applying strong nitric acid to the respective fibres ; thus, 
if this acid is applied to wool it turns it a bright yellow, 
but eflects no material change in the colour appearance of 
cotton. Again, cotton may also be detected from wool 
by subjecting the fibres to a bath of bleaching liquor, 
which whitens the former, and gives a light brownish 
shade to the wool. As for shoddies, mungoes, extracts, 
<&c., the want of fulness, softness, and length of fibre 
make it almost impossible to take them, in the raw state, 
for pure wool. 

4. Wool. — Wool, the natural product of the sheep 
alone, is, undoubtedly, the most important fibre used in 
the manufacture of goods for clothing purposes. From 
the earliest times it has been employed in the production 
of textile fabrics. For ages before the invention of spin- 
ning and weaving the skin of the sheep, with the wool on, 
may have been worn as a garment, as in the case of 
Elijah's mantle. By what means it was originally con- 
verted into thread it is impossible to say, but it may be 
assumed that its soft, warm, lustrous, and elastic character 
would recommend it to the pre-historic producer of woven 
fabrics. 

Wool has been defined as a very fine hair. This defini- 
tion may be said to be theoretically correct. Practically, 
however, hair and wool are two very diflerent fibres. Thus 
while hair (that of the rabbit and beaver, for example, 
or cow's hair, which is sometimes used in the making of 
low imitation sealskins) is stiff and straight, wool is curly. 
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flexible, and wavy. When camel's hair, the fibre of the 
Angora goat, or mohair, are considered, then the resem- 
blance which these filaments bear to wool is more pro- 
noimced; bat even here the same disposition of straightness 
is apparent. Microscopicallj, these fibres also possess a 
very different formation. Hair is one smooth, level, stem- 
like stmctnre, while wool is a combination of serrations or 
notches of irregnlar sizes overlapping each other, and 
tapering from the root to the tip of the fibre. These 
scales, or thin plates, are sometimes fnnnel-shaped, and 
completely surround the fibre.^ (See b, fig. 1.) 

6. Felting Property. — When a look of wool (^.e., a num- 
ber of fibres) is drawn between the forefinger and thumb 
in a reverse direction to the order of growth, or from tip 
to root, these serrations are more or less evident to a 
sensitive touch, according to the class of wool examined. 
This peculiarity in the mechanical structure of the fibre 
comprises the essential difference between wool and all 
other materials employed in textile manufacture. It is, 
in short, the factor to which the milling or fulling 
power is primarily due, or the quality which causes a 
woollen fabric, when submitted to heat, moisture, and 
pressure, to mat, felt, or, in other words, to decrease in 
length and breadth and increase in thickness or bulk. 
For instance. Saxony wool — possibly, the finest, softest, 
silkiest, and, in many particulars, one of the best wools 
grown, and, moreover, a wool of acknowledged superior 
milling power — contains no less than from 2,700 to 2,800 
serrations in an inch. Australian, another excellent 
clothing wool of good milling property, contains 2,400, 

^ The wool fibre is quite solid, not being tubular in form like cotton 
or flax. When a transverse section of wool is examined microscopically 
it is seen to consist of three classes of cells : — (1) of the marginal cells or 
external scaly protrusions ; (2) of the inner bark or cortical substance, 
which is composed of spindle-shaped cells ; and (3) of the medullary 
cells, which are not always visible. The lustrous and fulling properties 
of the wool are due to the uniformity and compactness of the outer 
scalj sheath, while the elasticity and soundness of the fibre depend on 
the density of the inner cells. 
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while Leicester wool of comparatdyelj inferior felting 
quality onlj contains 1,800 serrations in an inch of 
fibre. From such particulars as these it would appear as 
though the degree of milling power extant in wool might 
be ascertained from its structure as revealed by the 
microscope. Oenerallj, it will be found that the felting 
property is the highest in wools containing the largest 
number of imbrications, but there are exceptional fibres. 
Cape wool, for example, ^though fine in the hair, and full 
of serrations, is not a good milling wool. According to the 
microscope, its fibres possess all the characteristics of a 
wool of excellent felting powers, whereas, practically, it is 
regarded as only a secondary wool in this respect. Port 
Philip and Buenos Ayres wools might be instanced as two 
other fibres which would, if the milling characteristic de- 
pended entirely on the multiplicity of serrations in a 
given length of fibre, be similar to each other in this 
particular. But instead of this being the case they are 
almost as different in felting power as it is possible for the 
produce of the same genus of animals to be. Port Philip 
is almost without a parallel in point of fulling property, 
while the defectiveness of Buenos Ayres in this essential 
may be said to be proverbial. 

That the milling quality is determined by the serrations 
in the fibre is indisputable; the lack of such serrations 
would imply a fibre of little or no fulling power, but there 
are other features in wool which act as auxiliaries to its 
scaly, undulated surface, for unless it also possesses elas- 
ticiiy and strength, and a wavy and crimpled form, it is 
not likely to felt well. There are two causes, therefore, 
to which the felting property of wool is attributable : first, 
the mechanical formation of the fibre ; second, the strength 
and elasticity of its staple, combined with the resisting 
power of the individual imbrications of which the fibre is 
composed. 

6. Wool a good Absorbent of Oohur, — Possibly there is 
no fibre used in textile manufacturing easier to dye than 
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wool. Aniline colours may be fixed on this material by 
simply bringing the fibres into contact with the liquid con- 
taining the colouring matter. Silk has a strong affinity 
for dye substances, but permanency of colour is not so 
readily procured on this as the wool fibre. Both these 
filaments have been known to absorb the dyeware out of 
the solution and leave the liquid quite clear. 

When cotton is used along with wool, great care has to 
be exercised in fixing the colour, otherwise it is liable to 
run or " bleed " in the finishing processes. Goods have 
been made in which a cotton thread has formed a part of 
the warp, the vegetable fibre in which, when submitted to 
scouring, has parted, with a considerable proportion of the 
colouring matter applied in dyeing, damaging the texture. 
The tubular structure of the cotton fibre does not admit of 
that free absorption of the dye-solution which is necessary 
to effect permanent colouring. The infinitesimal indenta- 
tions or undulations- in the wool fibre caused by the serra- 
tions overlapping each other are at the foundation of its 
colour-absorbing capacity. 

The application of dye substances in some cases im- 
poverishes the wool, the agents used destroying in some 
degree the natural clothing properties of the fibre. A 
wool dyed scarlet, brown, or russet, for instance, invari- 
ably handles harsher and dryer in the dyed than in the 
raw state, while a blue or green colouring agent often 
feeds the wool, even going to the extent, in the case of 
indigo, of increasing its weigjht. 

7. The Properties of Oloihing Wools. — Fineness of fibre, 
strength and elasticity of staple, softness of handle, a dis- 
position to felt, and a clear white colour, are the properties 
which a good clothing wool ought to possess. 

Fineness of Fibbb. The fibre of some wools is extremely 
fine, varjdng in the superfine qualities from a fifteen hun- 
dredth to an eighteen hundredth part of an inch in diameter. 
The finest wool grown by any breed of sheep, both in 
respect to smallness of fibre and quality of staple, is called 
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<' lambs," so termed on accoant of its being clipped when 
the animal is about six months old. The second clip, 
which is somewhat thicker in fibre, and both longer and 
stronger in staple, is styled *' yearlings," while all the 
subsequent growths are indiscriminately designated 
" fleece," which is generally rather coarser in the hair than 
the two first yields. Nevertheless there are some very 
fine fibre wools in this class. In spinning small yarns 
it is necessary to use wools possessing a fine fibre. A 
wool thick in the hair is not capable of being spun to the 
same length as a fine wool. When it is required to 
spin a woollen thread to the extent of 15,360 yards to 
the pound, or, in the case of worsted, a thread to twice 
this number of yards to the pound, a small, fine fibre 
is of primary importance. Wools capable of being spun 
into threads of such fineness (amongst which may be 
classed Silesian, Saxony, Port Philip, Sydney, and, when 
blended with other fibres of a stronger growth. Western 
Oape) are inyaluable in the production of yams for twist- 
ing purposes, or for yams composed of two or more single 
threads, and technically designated twists. In the manu- 
facture of Cheviot cloths and fabrics of a medium fineness, 
in which the yams may vary from 2,660 to 6,120, or, in a 
few instances, 7,680 yards to the pound, this characteristic 
of smallness of hair is not so essential in the wool used. 
It is of more importance in making cloths of this typa to 
procure a wool with a sound, healthy staple, such, for in- 
stance, as a half-bred New Zealand, which possesses a 
strong and moderately thick fibre, and a good general 
character. This wool, in the fabrication of tweeds, is 
sometimes blended with Cheviot or skin wool (obtained 
from animals slaughtered for food, hence sometimes called 
** dead " wool), or if a cheap piece is required, probably 
Cheviot wool with mungo. 

Strength and BiiASTiciTr of Staple form two of the most 
important qualities of wool. The resisting capability of 
the fabric is dependent upon these properties of the raw 
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material. Whether the cloth is fine or coarse, if made of 
wool, it shonld be elastic and strong, supple and firm in 
the hand. 

The term elasticity as applied to wool signifies the power 
it possesses to assume its former condition after being sub- 
jected to pressure. The extent to which this property is 
present in wool may be illustrated by comparing it with 
cotton and mungo. If a sample, say, of good Egyptian 
cotton is taken in one hand, and a sample of fair Austra- 
lian or New Zealand wool in the other, it may be roughly 
estimated how superior the latter is to the former in point 
of elasticity. As the materials are pressed in the hands 
the cotton almost yields without resistance, and handles 
comparatively " unkind ; " the wool, however, resists the 
force applied, and possesses a soft, full, lofty handle. 

Compare, in the second place, a *' union " fabric made of 
cotton warp and mungo weft with a Scotch Cheviot made 
of pure wool. The superior fulness, elasticity, and sub- 
stance of the Cheviot texture is at once apparent, the 
original or natural strength of the wool imparting to it a 
thickness and body that are remarkable by their absence 
from the cotton and mungo production. 

Length op Staple is a quality of more importance in 
worsted than woollen yarn manufacture. By " staple " is 
meant a group or lock of fibres. The " staple " varies 
from what may be termed scarcely any definable length to 
from fifteen to twenty inches. The finest wools are gene- 
rally short in staple, yet by no means invariably so. Long, 
strong, healthy wools, though costly, usually prove the 
most economical in the manufacture of worsted yarns. 
The necessary sequence to the use of wools defective in 
these features is an unsatisfactory thread and an increase 
of waste fibre. On the other hand, a short stapled wool, 
providing it possesses the other clothing essentials enu- 
merated, is, all things considered, the most suitable for 
woollen yarn spinning. 

Softness op Handle is a property that, strictly speaking. 
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varies according to the quality of the wool. It is very 
much songht after in the woven article. A cloth defective 
in this primary essential very seldom obtains an extensive 
sale, whatever its other features may be — hence the im- 
portance of the raw material from which goods are made 
possessing a soft, warm touch. 

That the wool should possess a Disposition to Pelt is 
absolutely necessary to produce such fabrics as doeskins, 




Fig. 1.^ 

plain broads, beavers, pilots, and Moscows, or goods where 
the texture of the cloth is completely hid by milling the 
threads of which it is composed firmly together, present* 
ing the appearance of one felted mass of fibres. The short 
wools of England, such as Norfolk and Southdown, could 
not be made up into cloths of this description. Possess- 
ing but little felting property, and being moderately fine 

^ This diagram is printed here by permission of the late Professor 
John Beaumont, having been taken from his lecture on the " Twine in 
Woollen Yarn," published in the "Textile Recorder/' October and 
November, 1886. 
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in the hair, they are more snitaJble for fabrics of a flannel 
class in which milling is not an absolute requisite ; conse- 
quently they are sought after by the producers of these goods. 

PuBiTY OF Colour is a fifth essential. A snow-white 
appearance is an important auxiliary in dyeing fancy 
colours. In piece-dyed fabrics, or in dyeing dark shades, 
a pure white foundation is not of such vital consequence, 
but brilliant colours cannot be so readily nor so satisfac- 
torily obtained from a dingy yellow as a pearly white 
material. Some classes of wool. Port Philip for example, 
after scouring, are of a pure white character, and hence, 
with careful and skilful manipulation, may be dyed any 
shade. A good white is also essential in wools for yams 
intended for use in the undyed or scoured state. It 
should be observed that certain wools, amongst which 
may be mentioned some classes of East Indian, Egyptian, 
and Spanish, are not white, but of a fawn, gray, or brown 
colour, and are often spun into yam and made into cloth 
in their natural shades. 

8. Wools of different Ootmtries, — Soil, climate, food, and 
skilful farming all affect the character of the wool pro- 
duced by any particular breed of sheep. English sheep 
imported into Australia in course of time yield a much 
finer quality of wool than in this country, the staple 
gradually becoming more uniform in length, and the 
fleece evener in fineness throughout. The Downs' wools 
of England are said to be softer and cleaner in staple 
when the sheep graze on the rich pasture land of Kent 
and Sussex than if fed on the herbage grown on the sandy 
soil of Norfolk or the chalk hills of Wiltshire, where they 
have been found to assume a somewhat harsh and dry ap- 
pearance. That careful attention to the animals is also a 
cause to which the growth of fine wool is more or less due 
is attested from the excellent wool now obtained from 
Germany. Formerly, Spanish wool was esteemed as the 
finest grown ; however, since the importation of the merino 
sheep into Germany from Spain, in consequence of unre- 
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mittiiig care having been exercised in breeding, <fcc., a 
better wool both as regards regularity of staple and small- 
ness of fibre is now produced in Germany than in the 
latter country. 

Wools may be said to difiPer from each other in quality 
according to the country from which they are obtained. 
For this reason a few of the typical wools coming from 
the most important wool-growing countries will be briefly 
described. 

As Oerman wools are unsurpassed in quality and general 
characteristics, they may be treated of first. Saxony and 
Silesian are the two most important. They are both 
wools of excellent clothing properties. The fibre is fine 
and full of imbrications, staple short, strong, and elastic, 
felting power excellent, and colour good. These wools 
are invariably selected for the finest woollen fabrics where 
much milling is required, as in doeskins, dressed or boiled- 
faced fabrics, and felt cloths for piano hammers. 

Next, as to Colonial Wools. Large as the quantity of 
Australian wool shipped into this country is, its value and 
importance can only be understood when its quality and 
fineness are taken into consideration. Such are the superior 
clothing properties of this wool that only the best clips of 
the Continent could supply its place. British wools are 
almost invariably unsuitable for the purposes to which 
colonial wools are applied. The high repute in which the 
produce of the merino sheep in Australia is now held arises 
from the peculiar softness and fullness of the cloths in 
which these wools appear. 

Fort Phllvp, Sydney^ and Adelcdde are three of the best 
Australian wools imported into this country. The former 
is one of the most useful wools grown. Practically, it is 
suitable for the best qualities of yams, whether woollen or 
worsted. Though its fibre is not so fine as Saxony, yet it 
is a wool that spins well, and generally makes a true 
thread. It possesses a sound staple of a fair length, while 
its colour is invariably good. Being an excellent milling 
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wool, it may be employed in the manufacture of fabrics 
requiring excessive felting. 

Sydney Wool, which is shipped from Port Jackson, New 
South Wales, usually possesses a fine fibre and a medium 
length of staple, but is occasionally wanting in strength. 
Sometimes it is defective in colour, containing yellow locks, 
which prevent it from being dyed into light shades. As 
the felting property is high, it is a wool that may be em- 
ployed to advantage in making goods of a doeskin type. 

Adelaide does not compare fiavourably either with Port 
Philip or Sydney in general character. While only mode- 
rately fine in the hair, the staple is not of a uniform 
length, nor can the colour be said to be exceptionally good. 
However, it mills moderately well, and is a fairly useful 
wool in the manufacture of both woollen and worsted goods. 

Van Wool, grown on the island of Tasmania, possesses 
many excellent clothing properties, for it is small in the 
hair, long and strong in staple, of a bright, snow-white 
appearance, and mills remarkably well. It is suitable for 
both combing and carding purposes. 

The fibre of New Zealand Wool is moderately fine, the 
staple sound and of a medium length, while its colour and 
milling property are all that can be desired. As it generally 
imparts a full, substantial handle to the woven fabric, it is a 
wool highly esteemed for blending with mungo. It is also 
largely used in both woollen and worsted yam production. 

Cope Wool, from the Cape of Good Hope, South Africa^ 
has a fine small hair, but is generally short in staple, and 
rather deficient in strength, while that known as Eastern 
Cape, although very much improved of recent years, still 
contains many bright, dead fibres, termed ^' kemps." 
These, if not carefully picked out, as they do not dye along 
with the healthy wool, produce faulty places in the woven 
fabric. It is an indifferent milling wool, but possesses a 
fedr colour. Generally it is used in the manufacture of 
yams for shawls and other fabrics where felting is not 
essential. Sometimes this wool is also blended with others 
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. possessing strength and elasticity of staple in the prodno- 
tion of small yams for twisting purposes. 

The wool coming from Buenos Ayrea, Soath America, is 
nsually fine in the hair, but dirty and burry — that is, full 
of seeds, motes, and twigs. It also lacks strength and 
elasticity of staple, and is deficient in milling property. 
After destroying, by a chemical process, the burrs, (Sbc, this 
wool contains, continental manufacturers use it largely in 
worsted yam spinning. 

Odessa is a very important Russian wool, with a strong, 
vigorous staple, fibre of medium thickness, and colour 
milky white. The latter characteristic occasionally causes 
it to be used in making yams to be employed in the white 
state. Australian and Odessa wools, when blended to- 
gether, produce very satisfactory goods. Odessa wool is 
suitable for a large diversity of fancy woollen fabrics. 

British Wools, — These are divided into two classes — ^the 
long or lustre wools, and the short-stapled wools. In the 
former class are included Lincoln, Leicester, Bomney 
Marsh, and the Black-faced breed; while South Down, 
Hampshire, Oxford, and Norfolk Downs, as well as Cheviot, 
Welsh, Shetland, and Irish, all belong to the short-stapled 
class. Lincoln and Leicester are the most important of the 
lustre wools. Possessing a long, bright, silky, and strong 
staple, and also being fairly fine in the hair and of a good 
colour, they are suitable for a large variety of combed or 
worsted yams. Leicester is somewhat smaller in fibre 
than Lincoln, but its staple is not so soft and lustrous ; it 
is, nevertheless, a valuable wool for combing purposes. 
Romney Marsh resembles Leicester in general properties, 
and is also used for similar goods. The Black-faced, or 
Highland Breed is, strictly speaking, a medium wool, its 
staple being of a middle length ; it is, however, technically 
classed as ** long." This wool possesses a coarse fibre and 
varies very much in quality, and is consequently almost en- 
tirely confined to the manufacture of rugs, Scotch carpets, 
and blankets. 
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jS^^ WooU* — South Down is one of the most valuable 
short-stapled wools. Though somewhat harsh and brittle, 
it possesses what may be defined as a fine hair, about 
one-eleven-hundredth part of an inch in diameter. Its mill- 
ing property is only moderate. The shorter varieties of 
this wool are carded and made into flannels and other 
light woollen fabrics, while the longer qualities are combed. 

HampsMre only differs from the preceding in being some- 
what longer and coarser in staple, while Oxford Downs is 
of a more open growth still. Norfolk Downs is compara- 
tively a fine, soft wool, but slightly deficient in strength 
and elasticity. Cheviot is a fair average wool. The staple 
is of a medium length, handle soft, fibre sound and strong, 
milling property good, and colour bright. It enters into 
a large variety of both fancy woollen and worsted cloths. 

Welsh Wool, which lacks waviness of character and 
fineness of hair, is used largely in the manufacture of the 
flannels of this name. SheUcmd is not unlike Welsh wool 
in general character, but, if anything, slightly finer in fibre 
and softer in handle. It is principally employed in the 
fabrication of knit goods of a shawl and handkerchief class. 

Irish Wool possesses a strong, thick hair, is moderately 
long in the look and is of a fair colour. Manufacturers of 
low and medium class tweeds, that is of fancy woollen 
cloths not requiring small yams, find it a useful wool. 

9. Mohair, Alpaca, and Oashmere. — These are three 
materials more largely used in the manufacture of fabrics 
for ladies' than gentlemen's wear. Mohadr is obtained 
from the Angora goat. Its staple is lustrous and silky in 
appearance, about five or six inches in length, and hangs 
in wavy ringlets. The colour is of a milky white. Along 
with woollen yarns, it is used in the manufacture of Astra- 
kans, or fabrics covered with short curls. Another style 
of goods in which it figures largely is plushes, or velvets, 
where its lustre imparts a desirable richness to the pile, 
which may vary from one-eighth to half an inch in height. 

Alpaca wool is derived from the Peruvian sheep, or 
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Llama. Like mohair, it possesses a soft, lengthy staple, 
bnt the fibre is not so silky. It is principally employed 
in the production of dress fabrics. Naturally, it is either 
white, brown, fawn, Or black in colour. 

Cashmere is another fibre commercially classed as wool. 
It is the product of the goats of Thibet, which are covered 
with felted tufts of hair of a black or dark-brown colour, 
underneath which grows a brownish-gray down that can 
be readily separated with care. This down is the Gash- 
mere of commerce. The soft, fine, silky texture of this 
material has caused it to be appropriated to the manufac- 
ture of those beautiful productions of the loom known as 
Cashmere shawls. « 

10. Wool StibsUtutes. — In the manufacture of so-called 
woollen and worsted goods, various materials are used as 
substitutes for wool proper. The employment of such 
fibres has tended to cheapen, to a very considerable extent, 
the productions of the loom, and made it feasible to weave 
an attractive article at a surprisingly low price. The trade 
generally has also been largely extended by the entrance 
of re-manufactured fibres into textile productions. The 
following are the most important and valuable wool sub- 
stitutes now in use: noils^ mungo, shoddy, extract, and 
flocks. 

11. Noils, — ^Noil is the short, curly fibre cast out as 
waste in combing wool for worsted yarns. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is the pure produce of the sheep. It does not, how- 
ever, possess the same degree of elasticity and wavy ful- 
ness as the original fleece from which it is extracted. 
This arises from the preliminary processes of worsted yarn 
production to which the material is subjected previous to 
the noil being formed, tending to comb the curl out of the 
wool, or to straighten the fibres. 

Noils are of four classes — Botany, English, Mohair, and 
Alpaca. The first class is the outcome of combing Aus- 
tralian and other fine wools. The second class is obtained 
from English wools of a Lincoln and Leicester type ; while 
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Mohair and Alpaca noils result from combing the produce 
of the Angora and Alpaca goats. 

Botany Noils are the most valnable. The uses to which 
they are put are almost too nnmeroos to mention. How- 
ever, it may be stated that snch noils occnpy an important 
place in the materials nsed in the production of fancy 
woollen fabrics. They are blended with wool in making 
yams for shawls, and are also suitable for mixing with 
cotton in spinning small twist threads. 

English Noils are of a coarser and broader quality, but 
are, nevertheless, used for similar purposes as Botany, 
only in lower classes of goods. Cheviot fabrics consume 
a large proportion of English noils, many cloths thus de* 
signated being made entirely of noil. Sometimes these 
noils, when used in the black, are mixed with black shoddy, 
or with shoddy and cotton, the latter fibre assisting the 
materials to spin to a greater length. 

Mohair a/nd Alpaca Noils are much brighter in appear- 
ance, as well as softer and more silky in the hand, than 
the two preceding kinds. They possess but little milling 
property, and are, therefore, not selected for cloths where 
felting is essential. In combination with shoddy and 
cotton they are occasionally spun into weft yams for low 
goods ; but the principal trade which absorbs these noils 
is that of the Scotch, or Kidder carpet manu&cture. As 
the chief essentials in yams intended for this class of goods 
are strength, brightness, and thickness, Alpaca and Mohair 
noils are highly adapted to their production. 

12. Mwhgo amd Shoddy. — Although these materials are 
obtaiDed from different sources, yet, as the mechanical 
operations to which the rags are subjected from which 
they are derived are practically the same, they may be 
treated of together. Both fibres are wool products, being 
obtained solely from wool garments. Mungo is the result 
of grinding into a soflb, fibrous form rags of a hard cha- 
racter, such as milled cloths, whereas shoddy originates 
from soft rags of a blanket or comforter class, and also from 

G 
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knit goods. There are two descriptions of mungo— new 
and old. The former is produced from new rags, i.e., 
tailors' dippings, pattern dippings, <fec., while old mungo 
is got from fragments of cloth that have, at one time, 
appeared in a made-up garment. The smallness of the cost 
of these materials, as well as the diversity of shades in which 
they can be obtained — ^for mungoes and shoddies can be 
purchased in the black, brown, blue, or almost any colour 
or mixture desired— cause them to be employed in almost 
all classes of woollen goods. The method of applying 
mungo or shoddy to the better qualities of fabrics with a 
warp face consists in blending them with wool in the 
formation of the wefb thread. In other cloths, mungo 
forms the bulk of the material used in the construction of 
the backing yarn, or the thread used in producing the 
underneath surface of the texture. The method of intro- 
ducing this fibre into low goods is somewhat different to the 
preceding. Here it is the principal and the most expensive 
material used in the composition of the fabric, the weft 
thread generally being mungo simply, and the warp cotton. 
Both warp and weft yarns used in medium-priced fabrics are 
usually a combination of wool and mungo, the proportions 
varying according to the quality of the texture produced. 
13. Difference between Wool and Mungo. — The properties 
of a good wool are necessarily of a very superior character 
to those of mungo. Under the microscope there is not 
always a marked dissimilarity between the fibres, the fila- 
ments of some mungoes being in a far more perfect state 
of preservation than others. Sometimes the fibres are par- 
tially stripped of serrations, but probably others might be 
examined from the same handful of material possessing, 
when microscopically examined, the complete mechanical 
development of the wool fibre. Evidently the difference 
between mungo and wool does not arise in the main from 
any necessary dissimilarity in the stracture of the fibres. 
Practically, mungo possesses no definite length of fibre — 
staple, as compared with wool, it has none — ^while in 
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elasticity and strength it is also deficient Doubtless 
some of these deficiencies are due to the mutilation of 
fibre occasioned in the grinding process to which the rags 
are submitted, and in which filament is forcibly torn from 
filament, causing, as a natural consequence, the material 
to be short, brittle, and wanting in elasticity. 

Of course the milling power of mungo depends entirely 
on the nature of the wool used in making the cloth from 
which the fibre has been obtained. If the rags ground 
up were originally made from an excellent fulling wool, 
then the mungo will undoubtedly possess a certain degree 



Fig. 2. 

of felting property. Shoddies, though longer in the fibre 
than mungoes, do not usually felt so well — the wools em- 
ployed in the production of the rags from which they are 
recovered being principally of an inferior fulling power. 

14. Mimgo Production, — Bags intended for conversion 
into mungo pass through various processes before they 
assume the fibrous appearance of wool. Busting is the 
first operation. It consists in shaking the dust and dirt 
out of the rags before they are transferred to the hands of 
the sorter, who classifies them according to quality and 
colour. Considerable care and judgment have to be exer- 
cised in this preliminary work in order to ensure the pro- 
duction of a regular and uniform stapled material. Both 
old and new rags are submitted to this process. As many 
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as from twenty to thirty yarieties have been collected from 
one bale. 

Seommg follows sorting. It applies solely to rags ob- 
tained from cast-off garments, and consists in removing all 
the cotton threads nsed in stitching. The rags are now 
oiled to soften the material and facilitate grinding. The 
machine in which this, the principal work in mnngo pro- 
duction, is effected is shown in fig. 2. It consists of feed- 
sheet, fluted rollers, main cylinder, or swift, and funnel for 
conducting the mungo out of the machine. The swift s, 
which may be said to be the leading feature of the 
machine, is enclosed in the framework ; it is about 
18 inches long, 42 inches in diameter, has a surface space 
of 1,638 square inches, and contains from 12,000 to 14,000 
strong iron teeth. The speed at which it runs varies from 
640 to 800 revolutions per minute. The rags, having been 
spread on the feed-sheet F, are conveyed to the fluted 
rollers, on emerging from which they are seized by the 
teeth of the cylinder, which not only separates thread from 
thread, but literally tears fibre from fibre, and thus reducea 
the whole to a flossy, wool-like state. As the rags are 
ground up, the material is forced down the funnel a, and 
thus finds an exit from the'machine. Any hard fragments 
of cloth only partially torn to pieces fall into the cage c, 
from whence they are replaced on the feed-sheet. The 
weights, w, allow the upper fluted roller to rise should the 
machine be overcharged, and by this means admit of the 
rags being conveyed without retention direct off the feed- 
table on to the cylinder, which continues to throw them 
into the cage until the machine gets properly cleared. 

15. Extract Wool, — This material is obtained from rags 
of which the threads are composed of cotton and wool re-> 
spectively, as in stuff goods with a cotton warp and 
mohair or lustre worsted weft, or in low union fabrics 
which have a similar warp thread, but thick woollen weft. 
As the object in extracting is to recover the animal fibre, 
the vegetable thread is destroyed by a process of car* 
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bonizing. To effect this, the tissae is steeped in a solution 
of sulphuric acid and water, and then heated in an en- 
closed chamber. This drying process causes the water to 
evaporate, leaving the sulphuric acid in a very concen- 
trated form upon the fabrics, in which state it has a very 
powerful action on the vegetable matter they contain, 
entirely transforming it, and reducing it to such a condi- 
tion that it powders when Motion is applied. Washing-off 
now takes place, to remove the acid from the reclaimed 
woollen thread. This effected, the material is run through 
a coarse, open carder, which gives it the required woolly 
appearance of a textile fibre. 

As to the properties of extract — it is not a good milling 
wool-substitute, and is wanting in fallness, elasticity, and 
substantial feel. It can be obtained in a large variety of 
colours, and is used in the manufacture of low tweeds, 
and also, when blended with wool, in the production of 
medium-class fancies. 

16. Flocks, — These are soft, fluffy fibres cast out of the 
different machines used in the various processes of cloth pro- 
duction. They are of three kinds, " milling," " cropping," 
and *' raising." The first class, which is formed in the milling 
or fulling machine, is of more value to the textile pro- 
ducer than either cropping or raising flocks. White full- 
ing flocks always command a high price, and are suitable 
for blending with wool in the production of a large variety 
of goods of a Cheviot class. As fulling flocks sometimes 
possess a bright colour and generally diffusiveness of cha- 
racter, they are largely used by sale yam spinners. 

Outting or cropping flocks are the fibres removed from^ 
the cloth in what is termed the cutting operation. Such 
flocks are not frequently selected by manufacturers as a 
fit material for yarn making, only for goods of a very low 
quality, being principally used in the production of what 
are called flock-papers for decorative purposes.^ 

^ In silk winding, and gassing, a species of '^ flocks" is obtained 
which, like the cutting ^' flocks '' here described, are so short in flbre as 
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Baising flocks are derived from the teazles of the '' gig}'* 
which retain a certain qnantity of the short fibre, drawn 
from the snrface of the cloth in the raising process. Snch 
fibres, when removed from the teazles, are designated 
raising flocks, and are similar in character to those formed 
in the fnlling process, hence thej are employed for like 
purposes in textile prodnotions. 

17. Cotton, — Wool and cotton fibres do not only difier 
from each other in mechanical stmctnre, bnt also in those 
special properties which they both possess, making them 
highly suitable for clothing purposes. The cotton fibre (c, 
fig. 1) is short, fine, and brittle, possessing the appearance 
of a flattened and somewhat twisted tube, or resembling a 
wrinkled, twisted, irregular ribbon. Commercially, cotton 
wool is divided into long and short stapled, the former 
being used for warp and the latter for weft yarns ; but 
these distinctions are by no means always adhered to, the 
two qualities being blended in such proportions as will 
result in making a cheap and satisfactory thread. 

The length to which cotton may be spun is very remark- 
able, as many as 252,000 yards of yam having been spun 
from one pound of material. Its spinning quality causes it 
sometimes to be mixed with wool to facilitate the production 
of cheap and finely-spun yarns. The fineness and strength of 
the cotton fibre, and its downy nature, are at the basis of its 
spinning capabilities. The large variety of fabrics in which 
it is used is proof of its adaptibility to textile threads, thus 
it is employed in the production of fine lace, muslins, stout 
calicoes and sheetings, velveteens, cords, and fustians. In 
addition to being blended with wool and other materials 
in woollen cloth production, it forms the warp thread iu 
union cloths ; and it is also used, on account of its fineness, 
in making various styles of backed goods, where its function 
is to bind the yams employed in the formation of the face 
to those constructing the back of the texture. 

to be unfit for textile work, hence they are utilized in the manufacture 
of high class wall paperings. 
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18. SilJc. — This fibre is also utilized to some extent in the 
production of woollen and worsted goods. Of all fibres, it 
possesses the least diversity of physical construction, re- 
sembling, when magnified, a transparent glass rod, and 
possessing but few surface creases. (See a, fig. 1.) In 
reality it is a longitudinal body of flexible gum, chemi- 
cally termed Sericin, and is totally void of cellular 
structure. When the fibre is heated to IIQ® C. it loses its 
natural moisture, while at 170^ G. it decomposes. 

Silk threads, in the better qualities of fancy wool 
fabrics, are twisted with worsted and woollen yarns, while 
in other cases they are introduced into the fabric in the 
single state to give tone and richness to the pattern. These 
are the two principal methods of applying this fibre to 
textiles made of wool. Of course in more elaborate fabrics, 
such as mantles, yestings, figured plushes, and some 
classes of dress goods, it forms the most important yam 
employed in the production of the texture. 

The silk imported into this country is of two classes, 
that which arrives in the hank form, and is wound direct 
from the cocoon, and receives the name of neat silk ; and, 
second, spun silk, or the thread which results from com- 
bining and spinning the cocoons which are too entangled 
to be wound, and the waste made in the winding process. 
Before silk is capable of being used as a warp or weft 
thread it is converted into one of the following forms: 
singles, ira/m,^ and orgcmzine. 

Singles is simply a reeled thread to which twist has 
been added to give it strength and firmness. Trcmi, which 
is generally used as weft, consists of two or more reeled 
threads twisted firmly together. Organzins, or thrown silk, 
is formed of several singles twisted together in a contrary 
direction to that in which the twine is introduced into the 
individual threads of which it is composed. 

Strength and lustre are the distinguishing characteristics 
of silk yarns. There is, in fact, no weavable thread in pro- 
portion to its fineness comparable in elasticity with that 
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obtained from this material. For this reason an ordinary 
silk ribbon will sustain as much tension and friction as a 
woollen fabric which has been felted for several honrs and 
is many times its thickness. The lustrous quality of silk 
is, however, the one most esteemed in textile manufac- 
turing. Mohair is the only animal fibre which possesses 
anything approaching its bright, shiny appearance. China 
grass and jute, both vegetable fibres, are more or less lus- 
trous, but they are incapable of being spun to the same 
degree of fineness as silk. As both alpaca and mohair 
possess a lustrous staple, they are sometimes employed in 
the stuff trade as substitutes for this rich and cpstly fibre. 
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WOOLLEN THREAD MANUFACTURE. 



19. Sorting— 20. Wool Washing— 21. Detergents used in Scouring 
—22. Wool Steeping— 23. Methods of Scouring— 24. Scouring Ma- 
chines — ^25. Utilization of Waste Scour Liquor — 26. Drying — 27. 
Teazing — ^28. Burr-Extraction — 29. Oiling — 30. Blending — 31. Pre- 
paring the Blend — 32. Fearnought — 33. Carding — 34. Systems of Card- 
ing — 35. Actual Operation of Scribbling— 36. Parts of a Scribbler— 
37. Speeds of the Cylinders — 38. Modes of Conveying the Scribbled 
Wool from one Engine to another — 39. Condensing — 40. — Spinning — 
41. Mule or Spinning Frame. 

19. Sorting. — The initial process in wool mann^EMstnring 
is that of sorting or classifying the fibres of the fleece, as 
clipped from the sheep's body, according to length, fine- 
ness, elasticity, and soundness of staple. The necessity 
for this operation arises from the wool varying in quality 
in different sections of the fleece. Coarse, fine, strong, and 
tender locks being present in the wool in its natural con- 
dition, it is, until sorted, unfit for textile purposes. An 
attempt to utilize it in the fleece state would result in the 
spinning of uneven, faulty, and unsatisfactory yams. 
About thirteen or fourteen sorts may be obtained from one 
fleece, but very frequently not more than five or seven are 
made. The following table shows the relative qualities 
of the wools grown on the various parts of the body of a 
merino sheep : — 

The wools grown on these parts 
are remarkable for length and 
strength of staple, softness of feel, 
and uniformity of character. They 
are usually the choicest wools found 
in the fleece. 



1. The shoulders. 

2. The sides. 
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3. Lower part of 
the back. 



4. Loin and 
back. 



5. Upper parts 
of the legs. 



6. Upper portion 
of the neck. 



7. Central part 

of back. 

8. The belly. 



9. Root of tail. 



10. Lower parts 
of legs. 



This is also a wool of good, sound 
quality, resembling in staple that 
obtained from the shoulders and 
sides, but not so soft and fine in 
fibre. 

The staple here is comparatively 
shorter, hair not so fine, but the 
wool on the whole of a true cha- 
racter. In some cases, however, it 
is rather tender. 

Wool from these parts is of a 
moderate length, but coarse in fibre, 
and possesses a disposition to hang 
in loose, open locks. It is generally 
sound, but liable to contain vege- 
table matter. 

The staple of the wool clipped 
from this part of the neck is only of 
an inferior quality, being frequently 
faulty and irregular in growth, as 
well as full of thorns, twigs, Ac. 

This wool is nearly like that ob- 
tained from the loins and back, 
being rather tender in staple. 

This is the wool which runs quite 
under the sheep, between the fo»e 
and hind legs. It is short, dirty, 
and poor in quality, and frequently 
very tender. 

Fibre coarse, short, and glossy, 
and the wool often run with kemps 
or bright hairs. 

Principally a dirty and greasy 
wool, in which the staple lacks cur- 
liness and the fibre fineness. Usually 
it is burry, and contains much vege- 
table matter. 
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11. The head. 

12. The throat. 

13. The chest. 

14. The shins. 



The wools from these parts are 
in some places classed together, all 
having the same characteristics. 
The fibre is stiff, straight, coarse, 
and covered with fodder, the wool 
also being kempj. 

This is another short, thick, 
straight, and shinny-fibred wool, 
commonly called shanks. 



Sach terms as picklock, prime, choice, snper, head, 
seconds, abb, and breech are applied to the several varieties 
into which the fleece is divided. Picklock comprises the 
very choicest qualities of the wool, both as regards fine- 
ness of fibre, elasticity, and strength of staple ; prime is a 
similar wool to the preceding, only of a slightly inferior 
character ; the staple of choice is true, but the fibre is not 
so fine as prime ; sv^er is similar in general properties to 
choice, bnt not, as a rnle, so valuable ; head includes the 
inferior sorts and the wool grown on this part of the 
sheep ; downrights is derived from the lower parts of the 
ribs or sides ; seconds consists of the best wool clipped off 
the throat and breast ; ahh contains the skirtings and 
edgings of the fleece ; while breech consists of short, coarse 
fibres obtained from this part of the animaFs body. 
"In the worsted trade these names are not used, the 
following being those generally adopted: blue, from the 
neck ; fine, from the shoulders ; neat, from the middle of 
the sides and back ; brown- drawing, from the haunches ; 
breech, or britch, from the tail and hind legs ; cow-tail, 
when the breech is very strong ; and brokes, from the 
belly and lower part of the front legs, which are classed 
as super, middle, and common, according to their quality. 
For finer sorts of wool there are no special names, and 
Botany and similar fleeces are sorted according to their 
numbers or the counts of yarn they will spin to, such as 
50's, 70's, 80's, and so on." 
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The sorter prepares for the work of classification by 
6preadixig the fleece on a table with a wire cage surface, 
through which a portion of the dust, sand, and other hard 
particles of matter in the wool falls into a drawer beneath, 
during sorting. The centre of the back of the sheep 
forms an indefinite line down the middle of the fleece, 
which the sorter follows in dividing it into two portions 
before commencing the actual work of analysis. His 
work may be said to consist, firstly, in removing a portion 
of the loose vegetable substances the fleece contains, such as 
seeds, twigs, and bits of bark ; and, secondly, in cutting ofi* 
the hard tufts of fibres which have by some means or other 
got fastly adhered together. These preliminaries having 
been attended to, he proceeds to analyze the fleece care- 
fully, casting the locks according to quality into diflerent 
ekeps with which he is provided. He judges of the wool 
mainly by its soft, silky handle, and by thickness or 
density of growth — ^weakness of staple, harsh, or unkind 
handle, and want of rankness of hair, are all indications of 
an inferior wool. 

20. Wool Washing. — ^Wool is naturally impregnated with 
a greasy substance termed yolk or sumt, an unctuous 
varnish caused by the perspiration of the skin, and partly 
by the animal secretion which lies at the root of each hair 
finding its way to the tip of the fibre. Yolk is a com- 
pound of potash and animal fat. It also contains small 
quantities of acetate of potash, lime, and chloride of potash. 
Such is the amount of foreign substances present in some 
wools that they lose as much as seventy per cent, of their 
weight in scouring. Certain merino wools contain, in 
addition to yolk, a considerable proportion of earthy and 
greasy matters, for according to Chevreul's analysis they 
decrease, on an average, nearly two-thirds in weight during 
the washing process. He states the composition of this 
class of wool in its natural state to be as follows : 
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Earthy substances . 


26-06 


Snint, or yolk . 


32-74 


Fatty matter . 


8-57 


Earthy matter fixed by grease . 


1-40 


Clean wool . . . . 


31-23 



100-00 ' 

Several of these substances are recovered by chemical 
agents from the refuse scouring solution, previously con- 
ducted into large tanks, and pass into commerce under 
different forms and under new names. The yolk, for 
example, afber having been separated from the other in- 
gredients of the waste lye, has recently been utilized in 
the production of a soap said to be specially valuable, on 
account of the animal fat it contains, for medical purposes » 
Crude carbonate of potash is obtained in considerable 
quantities from the residuum of the used scour liquor. 
Another substance which results from a method (which 
will afterwards be described) largely practised in chemi- 
cally decomposing this otherwise worthless solution is a 
class of oil used to some extent in lubricating rags for 
shoddies and mungoes. 

Now the object in scouring is not simply to remove the 
greasy product from the material, but also the dirt and 
other extraneous matter with which the wool may be 
covered. This should be effected without injury either 
to the physical structure or chemical composition of the 
fibre, A wool thoroughly cleansed should be of a pure 
colour, should handle soft and elastic, dye readily, produce 
a true thread, and ultimately form a texture full and velvet- 
like to the touch. On the other hand, wool only partially 

^ Chemically wool is a very complicated molecule, being composed of 
no less than 234 elementary atoms, whereas silk — C,4 Hgg ^s ^a — 
only contains 78, and cotton — C^ Hi^ O5 — but 21 atoms. Kemtine — 
C43 H15. N5 SO15 — is ^^6 name that has been applied to the specific 
compound forming wool. The basis of all animal fibres is gelatine, 
while that of all yegetable fibre is cellulose. 
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sconred resists the action of mordants, and takes a streaky 
colour, the dyes not penetrating the fibre, but remaining 
on the snrf ace. Indifferent scouring endangers good scrib- 
bling and spinning, and also causes the woven fabric to be 
hard, stiff, and unkind in feel. A generally accepted 
opinion amongst manufacturers is, that if the raw material 
is impartially cleansed, every one of the subsequent pro- 
cesses will to some extent suffer therefrom ; the imperfec- 
tion arising from this cause becoming, in some cases, the 
most perceptible in the finished cloth. For these reasons 
too much intelligence and skill cannot be exercised on this 
preliminary process of cloth manufacture. 

21. Detergents used in Scouring, — Potash, carbonate of 
soda, silicate of soda, ammonia, and soap are all more or 
less used in wool washing. Soda is sometimes employed 
alone in scouring wools of a coarse, open growth, but as 
this alkali is well known to have a corrosive and ener- 
getic action on animal fibres, it should seldom, if ever, be 
used for this purpose. As a detergent, it destroys the 
natural mellowness of the hair, and, instead of acting as a 
bleaching agent, imparts a yellow tinge to the wool. 
Potash, on the contrary, being present in the fibres of the 
raw material, is, so to speak, the alkali naturally most 
suitable for whitening and purifying wool, to which it 
gives a diffusive character and soft feel. Silicate of soda 
is said to be used largely on the Continent, witii good 
results. However, if this detergent should be employed, 
precautions should always be taken to thoroughly squeeze 
the scouring liquor out of the material before rinsing with 
cold water — if this is done it is held the wool will be white, 
clean, open, and sofb, and also dye freely. Ammonia is 
milder in its action than either soda or potash. Formerly 
it was extensively used for wool-scouring purposes, for 
which it is well adapted, removing the dirty, greasy 
matter from the wool without injuring the staple. Soaps 
are now generally the scouring agents selected. Those 
in which potash enters should invariably be chosen, soda 
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soaps being more energetic, and haying a tendency, for 
reasons stated above, to dissolve the wool. For wool- 
washing a soap containing an excess of alkali is perhaps 
i^e best, there being a certain percentage of grease on 
the fibres. 

The qnantitj of water in soaps may be ascertained by 
reducing a sample to parings and placing in a hot oven, in 
which it should be allowed to remain until it ceases to 
become lighter, when the difference between its original 
and dried weight will indicate the percentage of water 
evaporated. Other adulterations may be detected by im- 
mersing the soap in a strong solution of alcohol and apply- 
ing heat, which dissolves the soap, but leaves the impuri- 
ties insoluble. 

Wool may be injuriously acted upon by being subjected 
to too hot a scouring solution, or from being brought in 
contact with powerful alkalies. No rigid rule as to tem- 
perature can be furnished, this being a feature of scouring 
which varies according to the nature of the wool in hand. 
However, the liquor should never be at a higher tempera- 
ture than is absolutely necessary to cleanse the material. 
For wools open, broad, and free in staple, from 32** C. to 
54® G. is a good average, but for fine wools the tempera- 
ture may range from 48® C. to 60® 0. To avoid unsatis- 
factory consequences, the temperature and alkalinity of the 
liquor should always be tested before a batch of wool is 
submitted to the scour bath. This might readily be done 
by dissolving the detergents to be employed and diluting 
until a milky solution is obtained which feels soft and 
smooth to the hands. A few samples of wool might now 
be dipped, and the alkalinity of the solution varied, until 
the material readily parts with the dirt and grease it con- 
tains, and possesses a soft, silky handle. The hardness 
and softness of the water used is a question of importance. 
Soft water dissolves the soap the best, and is, in conse- 
quence, the most preferable for cleansing wool. Water 
varies in hardness according to the proportion of salts. 
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lime, chalk, and other mineral snbstances it may contain. 
To use snch water for wool washing, without previously 
softening it, is a very uneconomical course, as a considerable 
proportion of the soap is thereby taken up by the lime, 
&c., before any of it can be available in purifying the wool. 
When water is not softened the lime forms with the deter- 
gents what is called an insoluble lime soap — a compound 
perfectly useless as a scouring agent. It is also very 
difficult to remove when fixed on wool. A general mode 




Fig. 3. 



of softening water for wool scouring consists in collecting 
it in tanks, when from two to six pounds of refined carbo- 
nate of potash per 1,000 gallons is added, which in a short 
time precipitates the lime and leaves the water ready for 
use. Sometimes the potash or soda is added in the scour- 
ing machine previous to introducing the soap into the 
solution, but the former seems to be the more preferable 
plan. 

22. Wool Steering. — Of recent years an apparatus has 
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been invented for preparing greasy wools for scouring by 
subjecting them to a process of steeping, the object being 
to drive off the acid which the fibres contain and dissolve 
the hard, dirty substances, without removing any of the 
yolk in. the wool; The apparatus shown in fig. 3 consists 
of three steepers, A, b, and o, similar to each other both in 
size and construction. Each steeper has two bottoms, the 
upper one being perforated as indicated by the dotted lines. 
The water is kept in tanks, t and t, the pipe connections 
with which are so arranged as to admit of the steepers 
being worked separately or together. The steam enters 
the vessel containing the material at the bottom, and 
is forced upwards, passing through the hard, clotted, 
and entangled masses of wool ; thus the whole is opened 
and softened, and a large amount of extraneous matter 
removed. As there are no chemical agents used in the 
process the natural pliability, lustre, and colour of the 
fibre are perfectly preserved. 

The main advantage arising from steeping greasy 
wools, previous to washing, is the considerable saving 
thereby effected in soap. The cost of steeping, when once 
the apparatus has been obtained, is not to be compared 
with the difference in the quantity of detergents used 
when the wools are submitted to the scouring process 
without having the hard limy matter with which they are 
coated softened or dissolved, as is the case with those that 
have passed through this operation. After steeping, the 
material readily parts with the dirty substances it contains, 
the fibres being in a more expanded state and the impuri- 
ties more readily acted upon, so that the time required in 
scouring, aiid the quantity of soap used, are considerably 
decreased, while cleansing is accomplished with less injury 
to the properties of the wool. 

23. Methods of Scouring, — ^Wool is scoured both by hand 
and by machinery, but the former method is almost entirely 
out of date, having been superseded by machine washing, 
and hence need only be briefly described. The wool, in 
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such a case, is placed in a large vat or tub which possess 
a false perforated bottom that rests on small supports about 
6 inches from the bottom proper ; it is freely agitated for 
some time in the solution contained in this vat, when it is 
lifted on to a large scray to allow some of the liquid it 
contains to drain off. Rinsing follows^ and is performed 
in the " rinse " box, a long, narrow trough also having a 
perforated bottom to admit of any hard, dirty particles, that 
may have not been removed in the scouring bath, to escape. 
Here the material is subjected to a stream of clean fresh 
water, which thoroughly cleanses it of the " scour " it con- 
tains on being removed off the scray. One workman on 
this system of scouring will cleanse from five hundred 
to a thousand pounds of greasy wool per day. 

24. Scowring MacJiines, — There are various kinds of 
machines now used for wool-washing purposes, but the 
one generally regarded as constructed on the best prin- 
ciple is that shown in fig. 4. Usually two tanks or bowls 
are employed (one of which is given in the «agrav- 
ing), so that if necessary a stronger scouring solutioji may 
be used in one than in the .other. Another obvious ad- 
vantage in this arrangement is, that a certain percentage 
of the dirt having been cleansed from the wool before it 
leaves the first tank, the second tank may be employed 
more for rinsing than scouring purposes. In some classes 
of scouring machines the wool is considerably disturbed 
by swing rakes during its passage through the scour 
liquor. This treatment has a tendency to cause the fibres 
to felt or mill, which, in washing, should, if possible, always 
be obviated. Scouring being more a chemical than a 
mechanical operation, it is important to bring the suds 
into contact with the fibres, for the required length of time, 
at a minimum mechanical disturbance, and thus cleanse 
the wool, not so much by tossing and beating it about as 
by dissolving the dirt and grease that cover the staple. 
To attain this result the system of propelling the wool 
when in the scour bath by reciprocating swing rakes has 
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been sabstitated in this machine by a series of iron prongs 
set at uniform distances apart. The wool is carried into 
the tank by the feed sheet, A. The frame, 0, in which the 
prongs are fixed, has both a lateral and vertical movement. 
At the feeding end of the machine it carries what is called 
a perforated immerser plate, b, some few inches deep and 
the entire width of the inside of the tank. As the wool 
is conveyed into the machine by the feeder, a, it is imme- 
diately immersed, and held for some time in the liquor by 
the plate, 6, by which means it is thoroughly saturated, 
and the fibres prevented from floating on the surface of 
the scour. The wool is not now forked along the trough, 
as is the case in some machines, but gently propelled 
forward by the prongs of the frame, c, which ultimately 
deliver it to the squeezing rollers, d, where the liquid it 
contains is pressed out and conducted into what is termed 
the receiver, when the revolving buckets, e, replace the 
scour in the tank. On this system the wool is scoured in 
a fully expanded or open condition, which allows the suds 
to act with greater freedom on the fibres, and thereby 
effects a material saving in soap. Even before the wool 
pjisses into the second bowl, where the same process is 
repeated, it is comparatively clean, soft, open, and free in 
the hand. 

26. Utilization of Waste Scour lAquor. — The waste suds, 
resulting from scouring both wool and cloth, are, in all 
well-conducted factories, run into a series of tanks in the 
open air, with the object of reclaiming the fatty ingredients 
which they contain* In order to separate the grease from 
the other substances in the solution, sulphuric acid is intro- 
duced into the tanks. The fatty matter is thus liberated, 
and rises to the surfeice, whilst the soda and ammonia 
compounds remain in solution. The greasy substance thus 
formed is, after the water has been drained off, pumped 
into a shallow filter. It remains here until partially solid, 
when it is cut into blocks about 18 inches square. By 
applying pressure and heat a quantity of oil is reclaimed, 
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which is used in lubricating rags before grinding, while 
the residunm, affcer pressing, is bought up by soap manu- 
facturers, 

26. Drying, — Now the wool has been cleansed of im- 
purities it only remains to remove the moisture it contains 
on leaving the scouring solution. A very common mode 
of drying consists in spreading the wool on a table pos- 
sessing a wire cage surface, the apertures in which admit 
of hot air being forced through the wool. The stand on 
which these cages are fixed is built in a semicircular form, 
and contains a number of steam-pipes and huge revolving 
fans for driving the heat rapidly through the material. It 
is important when using the drying table that the wool 
should be spread as evenly as possible, and turned over at 
regular intervals, to prevent scorching some of the fibres 
and partially drying others. If these points are carefally 
attended to, the material will be well and uniformly 
dried» 

Another machine used in wool-drying is constructed on 
the continuous feed and delivery system. This is, with- 
out doubt, the safest method of drying, as the material is 
always on the move. A representation of such an appa- 
ratus is given in fig. 5. It consists of an enclosed chamber 
(containing a series of five shelves, or tables, one over tl^e 
other, and some 18 inches apart), about 20 feet long, 4 
feet 6 inches wide, and 11 feet high. Hot air is forced 
through the machine by a rapidly revolving fan, which 
makes about one thousand turns per minute, and is situate 
underneath the chamber. The current of air it creates 
passes through the tubular heater, and from thence into 
the chamber, as indicated by the arrows. The heat of 
the air can be regulated as required. The tables consist 
of two classes of bars^ stationary and movable ; the latter 
convey the wool through the machine. As the material 
reaches the end of the respective tables it is deposited on 
the one below, and so on till it reaches the bottom table^ 
where it is passed on to the delivery lattice. 
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Drying being on this system accomplished in an enclosed 
chamber, the washing machine may be in the same room 
as this apparatus, thus admitting of the wool being con- 
veyed by the delivering table of the scouring machine on 
to the feed table of the " dryer." This mode of transferring 
the material from one machine to the other is shown in fig. 5. 
Here the parts t^ b, and o are the delivering end of the 
" scourer," being the tank, pressure rollers, and delivery 
lattice respectively. Necessarily this arrangement econo- 
mizes both space and labour. The usual method, however, 
is to place the wool on the feedrtable by hand, when it is 
at once carried into the chamber and forced by a strong 
blast of hot air on to the upper table. It now travels 
over the separate shelves in succession, being dried and 
opened to some extent during its entire passage through 
the machine by the current of hot air which moves in the 
same direction as the wool. There being no beating, toss- 
ing, or teazing of the fibres in this drying apparatus, it is 
suitable for all varieties of wools. As many as from three 
to five thousand pounds of material can be dried in this 
chamber in one day. 

A third contrivance, that may be briefly described, 
differs from the two preceding arrangements in the heat 
applied being somewhat differently diffused. Here there 
is no blast of hot air, but the wool is conveyed by a series 
of small revolving rollers fixed across the machine and close 
together, over a number of steam pipes. Thus the interior 
of this chamber consists, firstly, of two levels of pipes 
charged with steam ; secondly, of two series of small 
rollers, the lower series carrying the wool from the feed- 
ing to the delivering end of the machine, and the upper 
Eeries vice versa; and thirdly, of a large spiked drum, 
which throws the fibres off the lower on to the top row of 
rollers. About one hundred pounds of material are fed 
into the machine at one time, and allowed to remain until 
perfectly dry, when a door is opened, and the cylinder 
rapidly casts the wool on to the floor. 
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27. Teazing. — The condition of the material after dry- 
ing is such as to necessitate its being subjected to some 
operation that will, in a measure, open and disentangle its 
fibres before being passed on to the scribbling machine. 
The technical name for this operation is teazing, or willow- 
ing. Fig. 6 is a representation of the machine in which 
the work is carried on. Its principal parts are a large 
skeleton cylinder, or drnm, o, (shown in the sectional draw- 
ing, fig. 7), with ten arms, each monnted with two rows 
of teeth tapering from the base to the point ; and three small 



Fig. 6. 

rollers, w, termed workers, fixed abore the cylinder, and 
studded with teeth, which work between those of the latter 
when the machine is in motion. These parts are all en- 
closed in a strong case, and are driven by wheel-gearing 
on the outside of the framework. The wool is weighed out 
in regular quantities and spread on the feed-sheet, s, which 
carries it into the interior of the machine, where it is re- 
ceived by the teeth of the main cylinder. 

The principle of the machine is this: a large and centre 
drum, making from 400 to 500 revolutions per minute, 
charged with wool, working against, or turning in a con- 
trary direction to, a series of three smaller rollers, making 
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from 30 to 40 revolutions per minute ; so that no sooner 
is the material forced round by the main cylinder than the 
teeth of the workers come in contact with the felted and 
entangled locks, effecting a thorough separation amongst 
the fibres. In addition to thus opening the wool and im- 
parting to it a pliable and diffusive character, preparing it 
for the reception of the oil and for the action of the wire of 
the scribbler, teazing also removes any particles of dirt or 
other impurities which the fibres retain after the scouring 
process. 




Fig. 7. 

28. Burr Extraction. — At this stage in the manipulation 
of the fibres some classes of wools, Buenos Ayres, for in- 
stance, have to be submitted to a special process, arising 
from a troublesome sort of seed, known as burrs, being 
frequently entangled in the fleece. In size and form these 
seeds, which possess a coating of minute prickles, causing 
them to cling tenaciously to the fibres of the wool, resemble 
very closely an ordinary bean. Of course the purpose 
of the burring process is as far as possible to remove the 
burrs from the staple with little or no waste of fibre, and 
without injury to the strength and other properties of the 
wool. Should the wool be allowed to pass on to the card- 
ing operation previous to the burrs having been thoroughly 
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extracted, they will occasion serious waste both in that 
and the subsequent processes. When not properly re- 
moved before reaching the scribbler, they are liable to enter 
in small portions into the condensed sliver, and thus prove 
injurious to the spun thread. 

Burrs may either be chemically or mechanically ex- 
tracted. The former process consists in steeping the wool 
in a solution of vitriol and water (standing at about 9^ 
Twaddle) for about half-an-hour, when it is taken out, 
allowed to drain, and then removed to the drying-room 
and submitted to a temperature of about 200® F. When 
the moisture has been absorbed out of the material the 
acid attacks the burrs and other small seeds, reducing 
them to carbon, after which the wool is rinsed in soda and 
water to remove the acid, and then again dried, when it 
is ready for oiling. It will be observed that in this pro- 
cess the vegetable snbstance is dissolved by the sulphuric 
acid, while the wool remains sound ; but in the mechanical 
mpde of removing the burrs they are not destroyed, but 
actually beaten or shaken out of the material. 

The burring machine in general use consists of the 
following parts: feed-sheet and rollers, revolving fan, 
lattice-sheet, revolving brush /or passing the wool on to the 
swift, or cylinder; main cylinder, burr rollers, grid, and a 
large roller for beating the burrs on to the same ; and, 
lastly, revolving brush for removing the wool off the cylinder. 
These parts are all enclosed in a strongly-built frame, 
somewhat similar in construction to that of the teazer, or 
willey* The wool, after having been placed on the feed- 
sheet, is conveyed by the feed-rollers into the interior of 
the machine, when the fan forces it on to the lattice-sheet. 
This sheet immediately conveys it to the revolving brush, 
which yields it up to the teeth of the cylinder. Now, as 
the latter revolves, the burr roller, which turns in the 
opposite direction, beats, lashes, and opens the wool, the 
result being that in a short time the larger burrs com- 
mence to hang somewhat loosely on the surface of the 
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cylinder, in which condition they are readily knocked on 
to the grid by a roller mounted with spiked arms for that 
pnrpose. The distance at which the burr roller is set from 
the cylinder varies according to the length of the staple of 
the wool operated npon. As the material gets free from 
bnrrs it is removed ont of the machine by the delivering 
brnsh. 

For wools containing a large quantity of broken and 
small bnrrs, motes, and seeds, the chemical mode of " ex- 
tracting " is generally held to be the most preferable ; but 
for fine wools fall of large bnrrs the barring machine is 
nsnallj employed, which possesses one material advantage 
over the chemical process : it preserves the natural strength 
and colour of the fibres. 

29. Oiling. — ^Having deprived the wool, by scouring, of 
its natural lubricant, the yolk, its condition is such that if 
passed on to the scribbler without being oiled, much waste 
of fibre would ensue. After washing and drying, the 
fibres lack adhesiveness, and hence a large quantity of 
them would, if not lubricated, be cast off the different 
cylinders of the carding machines in the scribbling pro- 
cesses, and go to form what are called flyings or drop- 
pings. Oil is applied to the wool to minimize the produo<> 
tion of such flyings, and also to soften and impart 
smoothness to the fibres. By affording these qualities to 
the material, it causes the individual filaments to glide 
past each other with as little friction as possible, and 
facilitates separation and re-adjustment of the same, pre- 
serving, by so doing, to some extent, the natural length of 
the staple. 

There are various compositions used in oiling wool, but 
one of the best lubricants is olive or Gallipoli oil. Being 
unctuous to the feel, and almost colourless, it is very suit- 
able for this purpose. About two gallons of this oil are 
applied to 120 pounds of wool. 

Oleines, which are also largely used as wool-lubricants, 
are obtained by pressure from animal fats, and are known 
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in the trade as tallow oleines, lard oleines, and neat's-foot 
oil. That, however, applied to wool is mainly derived 
from oleic acid, previously separated from stearine, & 
mixture of which occurs as a result of one of the processes 
in the manufacture of candles. By distillation, oleine or 
elaine is obtained from the oleic acid, while the stearine 
is used in candle production. If due care has not been 
observed the oleine thus obtained is liable to be contami- 
nated with the sulphuric acid employed in some stages of 
its manufacture, which injuriously affects the wire teeth, 
or card clothing, covering the cylinders of the scribbling 
engines. This necessitates frequent grinding and cleaning 
of the cards. The wool is also impoverished by the action 
of the acid, its colour being injured, which implies the pro- 
duction of a less valuable cloth and consequent loss. GK>od 
oils are therefore recommended, as the wool is by far the 
most expensive article, and should, as far as practicable, 
be preserved sound throughout all the processes of manu- 
facture. 

A common method still practised in oiling wool is that 
of using an ordinary can with a large T-shaped nozzle. A 
layer or " lighter " of material is spread on the floor, then 
the oil distributed over it as evenly as possible, the opera- 
tion being repeated till a large sheet or bed of wool has 
been piled up. 

Fig. 8, shows a contrivance for oiling the wool as it 
enters the fearnought. The tank, a, underneath the feed- 
sheet, F, contains the oil, which is pumped into the cistern, 
B, to be conveyed by the arm, c, on to a ridged plate, from 
whence it trickles on to a revolving brush, which dis- 
tributes it in a fine spray on the fibres. The supply of oil 
is quite uniform, and can be regulated as required. It 
should be observed that whatever method of lubrication 
is adopted, the object should always be to impart the 
same quantity of oily substance to every portion of the 
wool. 

30. Blending, — A large variety of fabrics results from 
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mixing two or more materials together, such as cotton and 
wool ; mango, cotton and wool ; flocks and wool, <fec. Of 
coarse, the principal object to be attained in mixing snch 
materials with the more costly fibre of wool is that of 
redncing the cost of the yarn, and also of the mannfac^ 
tared article. Perhaps in no single instance will the cloth 
be improved in textare, or enhanced in yalae, from the 
entrance of these fibres into the blend, parcel, or stock 
previoas to the scribbling process ; on the contrary, the 
fabrics, generally speaking, are low in qaality in conse- 
qnence of the yarns employed being a composition of pore 
wool, and of a re-manofactared material only possessing 
inferior clothing properties. However, the decrease in the 
yalae of the woven prodact that takes place in proportion 
to the quantity and qaality of the adulterating material 
ased in the blend does not alter the fact that scribbling 
and spinning two or more distinct classes of fibres into> 
the same thread is the scarce of an extensiye range of 
textile goods, necessarily approaching in their general 
characteristics those of woollen and worsted fabrics, bat. 
safficiently different as to be distingaished in the market 
as inferior articles. There are cases, as in the mixture of 
silk with wool, where the object is to obtain a smarter,, 
and in eyery sense of the word a more stylish, thread, 
which nltimately adds to the beaaty of the woyen fabric 
in which it is employed ; bat in sach instances the mana* 
factarer does not seek to reduce the cost, but to improve 
the appearance of the goods produced. 

Blending, in addition to allowing of various fibres being 
introduced into the same thread, also comprises a com- 
bination of several colonrs, or shades of the same or 
different materials* It thus affords ample scope for the 
origination of novelties in the shape of mixture yams for 
cheviots and other classes of goods of a similar character. 
Such fabrics derive their leading features from the nature 
of the yarns used in their production, which have their 
characteristics formed, so far as colouring goes, in the 
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bleDcLing operation, for the quantities of the various colours 
combined all contribute, according to their intensity and 
richness of hue, to give tone and bloom to the spun 
thread. Hence in this preliminary process of cloth fabri- 
cation there is considerable scope not only for making a 
cheap yam, but, at the same time, a thread that will 
be valuable to the designer in the production of new. 
styles. 

One or two illustrations will clearly show how the pro- 
cess of blending can thus change the character of the 
yam. Supposing, for example, that it is required to make 
three neutral gray mixture yarns, namely, dark, mid, and 

AAA 

Fig. 9 h. Fig. 9 a. Fig. 9. 

light gray respectively. Now, as black and white when 
mixed with each other produce gray^ it will only be neoes* 
sary to blend, card, and spin certain quantities of black 
and white wool together, varying in proportion, one to the 
other, according to the tone of the mixture yarn required. 
Thus, three pounds of black wool blended with one pound 
of white wool would give the dark gray shown in fig. 9 ; 
two pounds of black wool blended with two pounds of 
white would give a similar shade to that represented in 
fig. 9 a ; while the light gray (fig. 9 h) would be formed 
by blending three pounds of white wool with one pound of 
black wool. For practical purposes other colours would 
probably be added in small quantities to give bloom and 
warmth to the blends ; but these illustrations are sufficient 
to show the effect of combining black and white in the 
formation of gray shades. 
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Take another example of a slightly different character, 
namely, an olive mixture. Sach a shade could be obtained 
by blending black and yellow -olive in eqnal qaantities, 
whether in wool, mango, extract, or any combination of 
fibres. Other illustrations are unnecessary, as the most 
elementary colourist will understand that as there is no 
limit to the variety of tints and shades that are obtained 
by combining several colours in different proportions, so 
in like manner there is practically no end to the variety 
of mixture yarns made for manufacturing purposes, in 
browns, bronzes, olives, greens, grays, <fcc., resulting from 
diversifying the combination of the shades used in the 
blend : a valuable proof that blending should be regarded 
as a useful auxiliary to the weaving process in imparting 
a new feature to the finished cloth. 

31. Preparing the Blend. — As the object in blending is 
to mix the several fibres together as they will form a thread 
in which they cannot bcc distinguished from each other, 
much caj^e is taken in preparing them for the machines in 
which yarn construction is performed. Blending does not 
alter the individual qharacteristics of the fibres combined, 
each retaining its own nature and properties, and yet the 
amalgamation is so complete that a perfectly uniform 
mixture is the result. The materials about to be com- 
bined, after having been teazed, are bedded or arranged in 
layers one above the other, in regular succession. Thus, 
if the blend consists of different classes of wools. of the 
same shade, a foundation layer, some few inches in thick- 
ness, of one wool is distributed evenly over a prescribed 
place on the floor. This " spreading," having been oiled, 
a layer of a different class of wool is added and oiled, the 
processes of spreading and oiling being repeated to the 
completion of the *'bed." In order to preserve the con- 
dition of the blend, when passing the material on to the 
teazer with the object of forming a more promiscuous 
mixture, the sheet is cut into vertically, and not trans- 
versely, with a strong, stout stick. When two or more 
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colotirs — say, for instance, black, tan, and green — are in- 
troduced into the blend, the routine is as follows : A layer 
of black is nniformly spread; then comes a layer or 
"lighter" of tan, and lastly a layer of green, the order 
being repeated to the top of the pile. The thicknesses of 
the individual layers vary according to the quantity of 
each colour required to form the proper mixture. Each 
lighter also receives its proportionate share of lubrication » 
A blend of this character, in order to ensure the produc- 
tion of an even thread, may be passed through the teazer 
two or three times. 

If the mixture thus obtained is intended to be used 
with other stock, that is, for combining with cotton, silk 
waste, <fco., it is sheeted up till required, in which condi- 
tion it is designated "mellowing," or "melling." 

In cases where cotton forms a portion of the bed the 
main point to be observed is to prevent, as much as 
possible, oil from getting on to this fibre. A layer of 
teazed cotton is, in such blesds, first spread for a founda- 
tion, then lighters of wool and cotton alternately, the oil 
being distributed on the wool alone. Should mellowing 
be used, no oil is required. When wool, mungo, and 
cotton are blended together the order is to deal with the two 
former first, by making a bed of teazed wool and cotton 
in alternate stratas — ^this is now run through the teazer and 
forms an " angola " mellowing, i,e,, a mixture of wool and 
cotton. A new bed is next composed of this angola blond, 
and mungo of one or several shades, each being taken in 
succession in spreading the layers, however many colours 
are employed. If necessary, a little oil is imparted to the 
mungo. This bed complete, the whole is submitted to the 
action of the cylinders of the teazer, when it is ready for 
the scribbler. 

32. Fearnought, — To better disentangle the fibres, and 
more perfectly mix the materials before carding proper, 
they are generally passed through the fearnought, or 
tenter-hook willey (fig. 10). Probably the latter name 
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has been applied to this machine on account of the 
peculiar shape of the teeth inserted in the swift or main 
cylinder. The back part of thesQ teeth is slightly bent 
in the form of a bow, while the other side gradually 
tapers from the base to the point. The main cylinder 
is about 45 inches in diameter, and makes from 150 
to 200 revolutions per minute. The smaller cylinders, 
w, are called workers, and those lettered s, strippers. 
There are three pairs of these rollers oyer the swift. The 
material, after having been spread on the feed lattice, is 
passed forward to the main cylinder by a couple of feed 



Fig. 10. 

rollers, when the workers and strippers engage the tufted 
and matted locks, and cross and intermix the fibres to- 
gether. The fan, p, draws the wool from the cylinder and 
casts it out of the machine. In order to prevent waste 
arising from loose fibres flying off the cylinders, the rollers 
are covered with a casing of sheet-iron when in operation. 
The machine is similarly enclosed underneath, but here 
there are perforations in the casement to allow any hard, 
dirty substances to escape, while the loose fibres remain 
on the grating. 

33. Cardmg, — This process is, in one sense of the word, 
a continuation, on a more systematic principle, of the 

£ 
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separation and mixing of the fibres of the wool com- 
menced in the teazer and fearnought. In fact, carding 
perfects the work of these two machines and prepares the 
wool for spinning. On the scribbling, or carding engines, 
the felted locks are not simply opened and disentangled, 
but actually divided into their component parts, the fibres 
being literally separated from each other, and afterwards so 
eflfectively crossed and blended together as to produce one 
promiscuous mixture of uniform density throughout. The 
operation consists, in the first place, in destroying the 
natural condition or order of the fibres ; and, secondly, in 
re-adjusting them with such mechanical nicety as to cause 
them to amalgamate, in subsequent processes, in a thread- 
like form. In scribbling there is no attempt made to lay 
the fibres in parallel lines — the very opposite of this effect 
being designed, namely, to mix and intermingle them on 
one common but uniform system. After carding, the in- 
dividual filaments of the wool, to a large extent, bear the 
same relation to each other as to closeness of contact, for 
they hang loosely together in one endless film or gauze- 
like combination ; but, in other respects, they are as dis- 
similar from each other in arrangement as possible, for 
they point in all conceivable directions. Every species of 
fibre takes its place in the carded sliver — curly, straight, 
short, long, fine and coarse. From these facts it is evident 
that the condition of the material undergoes an entire 
change in the scribbling operation, for the felted locks are 
here reduced to detached filaments, and the wool is made 
pliable, diffusive, and expansible. These, in short, are the 
elements of the carded material which distinguish it from 
the wool in the raw state. 

The scribbling machine (fig. 11), in which this work 
is accomplished, consists, briefly speaking, of a number of 
cylinders of various dimensions, revolving in opposite 
directions and at difierent speeds. These are all covered 
with fine, pliant, wire teeth, called ccwd clothing. The 
wool is reduced to an open, fibrous condition by the con 
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tention, so to speak, which takes place between the wires 
of adjacent cylinders for possession of the fibres. The 
principle of the operation is this : the teeth of one cylinder 
work against those of an adjoining cylinder in recovering 
and drawing out the material which they both possess, 
while a third cylinder, with a large surface velocity, is 
constantly propelling the fibres from one conple of rollers 
to another. Supposing, for illustration, the wire of any 
particular cylinder is charged with wool, and that it comes 
in contact with the teeth of an adjacent roller, revolving 
either at a different speed or in a contrary direction, then 
the material will necessarily be expanded, straightened, 
crossed^ and, in a measure, combed between their move- 
ments — a condition which is no sooner acquired than the 
propelling roller (i.e,, the main cylinder) takes the fibres 
in charge and conveys them a stage nearer the exit end of 
the machine. This is an epitome of what is repeatedly 
transpiring in the scribbling and carding operations. 

An idea of the amount of dislocation and blending of 
fibres which such teeth subject the wool to may be gathered 
from their multiplicity. For example, it has been estimated 
that there are upwards of fifty-six millions of points in a 
machine similar to that shown in fig. 11 ; fifty millions of 
which engage the wool, carry it forward, and resist the 
action of the wires of other cylinders when they come in 
contact with the material. Six million points, on the 
other hand, play the part of extractors and springers, 
drawing or lashing the fibres from between the teeth of 
other rollers. According to this data it is further calcu- 
lated that in an ordinary scribbling engine the wool is 
continually submitted to the disturbing and intermixing 
action of 25,000 points. When it is considered that in 
carding three separate machines are sometimes employed, 
containing an increasing number of points, it will be ob- 
vious that nothing less than a perfect separation and re- 
adjustment of the fibres can fail to ensue from passing the 
wool through this operation. 
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34. Systems of Carding, — ^There are two systems of card- 
ing. In the one most generally adopted in the woollen 
textile centres of Great Britain a complete set of carding 
machines consists of scribbler (containing breast cylinder 
and two swifts), intermediate (containing two swifts), and 
carder (containing two swifts and condenser). The inter- 
"mediate is not always employed. In the second system, 
which is almost nniversally adopted in America, and in 
recent years nsed to a limited extent by English manufac- 
turers, there is the same set of three machines — scribbler 
or breaker, intermediate, and carder or finisher, with con- 
denser attached — ^but in this case each engine has only one 
swift or large cylinder (see fig. 12, which is a drawing of 
the carder and condenser of this build of machines), and 
hence does not occupy so much floor space as the former 
set. There are usually five pairs of rollers over the swifts 
in both the breaker and intermediate in the machines of 
this class, but only four pairs over the carder. Both these 
methods of wool-carding are practised with satisfactory 

^results. It may be said of the two-swifted-system that it 
is applicable to all classes of materials, both for fine and 
coarse work, whereas the one-cylinder principle has, thus 
far, in this country, been mainly confined to wools intended 
for medium and fine counts of yarns. 

In the limited space that can be devoted to this subject 
here the first-named system of carding will alone be de- 
scribed in detail. However, as the principle of scribbling 
is identically the same in both sets of engines, the explana- 
tions given will also be more or less applicable to the latter 
system of carding. 

35. The Actual Operation of Scribbling, — The passage of 
the material through the scribbler will now be described. 
{The reader is referred to fig. 11, which is a correct repre- 
sentation of the scribbling engine, and will assist him to 
understand the principle of this important operation in 
woollen yarn manufacture.) The wool is, in the first place, 
laid on the feed-sheet, a, which is divided transversely 
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]nt6 equal sections, to facilitate even spreading. UncTen 
distributing of the wool on the feed-table causes irregular 
and faulty scribbling. Mechanical feeds are now largely 
employed for laying the wool on the travelling lattice, and, if 
anything, equcdize the supply more efficiently than by 
weighing, as adopted when feeding by hand. Before the 
fibres are conveyed to the breast-cylinder, b, the wool is 
subjected to a preliminary mixing, which has a tendency 
to regulate the quantity of material passed on to the 
breast-cylinder, as well as to prepare the fibres for the 
more minute dislocation they undergo in other parts 
of the machine. The blending referred to is accom- 
plished by five rollers, three of which are termed feed 
rollers, one the "licker-in," and the other' the "angle- 
stripper." The relative positions of these rollers are as 
follows : — the three-feed rollers are fixed one above the 
other ; directly behind them is placed the licker-in, and 
over it the angle-stripper. As the wool is carried into 
the machine by the feed-sheet it is taken possession of by 
the bottom " feed " and then transferred to the licker-in« 
The middle roller also gathers up a portion of the wool» 
which, in conjunction with the top " feed," it opens and 
delivers to the licker-in, which, in turn, yields it up to the 
angle-stripper, from whence it is received by the wire of 
the breast cylinder. 

Now it is at this juncture that the real process of scrib- 
bling begins. The wire of the breast cylinder propels the 
material forward until it comes in contact with the first 
pair of small rollers, w^ and s\ called workers and strip- 
pers. The worker, which is placed behind the stripper, 
is the larger roller, and removes the material ofi* the 
cylinder, while the stripper takes it off* the worker and 
delivers it over, after it has been worked, to the rapidly 
revolving cylinder. This process is repeated by each pair 
of workers and strippers in the machine. 

It is not the object of the scribbler to efiect at a single 
operation a perfect separation and blending of the fibres^ 
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for, in so doing, it would be liable to break the staple of 
the wool ; hence the several small cylinders employed in 
disentangling and re-mixing the fibres. The first pair of 
rollers are only intended to operate npon the largest en- 
tanglements, being set the farthest off the cylinder, and 
also the coarsest in the wire, or containing the smallest 
number of teeth. The material which escapes their points 
is dealt with by the second conple of rollers, while the 
smaller tnfts of fibres still are engaged by the third set of 
workers and strippers, and so on thronghont the operation. 
By this repeated transfer from one cylinder card to another 
a continnons opening and blending of the material is 
carried on from the time when it enters the machine at 
the feed-sheet to leaving the same at the doffer. 

It will be more clearly understood how the wool is 
transferred from cylinder to worker, from worker to 
stripper, and from stripper back again to cylinder, if the 
character or bend of the wire in the card clothing of the 
different cylinders is taken into consideration. A repre- 
sentation of this wire is given in fig. 11 a. There are 
three ways in which the wires meet each other : first, 
point to point ; second, point to smooth side ; third, smooth 
side to smooth side. The wool is most effectively "worked *' 
when it passes between two rollers in which the points of 
the wires of their respective surfaces oppose each other. 
Such is the case with the wire of the swift and that of the 
workers, the points of the latter leaning in a contrary way 
to those of the main cylinder. The points of the card 
clothing of the stripper come in contact with the smooth 
side of those of the worker, enabling it to remove the 
wool off this cylinder ; for a similar reason the wire of the 
swift can readily recover the material off the strippers. 
The high speed at which the main cylinder revolves, in 
addition to its using the points of its card clothing, gives 
it the power to force the wool forward, and ultimately to 
deliver it to the doffer. 

To return to the wool at the point where it is reclaimed 
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by the breast cylinder from the first stripper, s^ — ^from 
thence it is conveyed to the second pair of rollers to be 
submitted to farther blending, and then to the third set, 
the amount of crossing and separation the fibres undergo 
increasing as the wool progresses from point to point on 
the surface of the breast. Having escaped from the second 
stripper, s', it is again engaged by the active cylinder 
and carried forward to the fancy, f\ The function of this 
roller is not to " work ** the wool, but merely to lift, or 
lash it on to the surface of the wire of the breast and main 
cylinders. As the material is being subjected to the action 
of the different workers and strippers, and in consequence 
of its repeated transfer from these rollers on to the cylinder, 
it becomes embedded in the card clothing of the latter, the 
fibres sinking below the points of the teeth. The wire of 
the fancy is long and elastic while it revolves at a high 
velocity, hence it brushes up the wool, raises it on to the 
points of the clothing of the cylinder, and facilitates its 
removal by the doffer. The points of the wires of the 
" breast " and the swifts work against those of the doffers, 
but, ai^ the material is well brushed up by the fancy, the 
action of the two cards is considerably modified, and the 
latter may be said to receive rather than take the wool off 
the cylinders. After leaving doffer, 6 d, the angle-stripper 
of the first swift, a s\ places it on the wire of that cylinder, 
where the passage from card to card already described is 
repeated. 

To take the scribbled wool off the last doffer, a steel comb 
or doffing knife, D 0, is employed. It is the entire width 
pf the machine, and moves rapidly up and down, imparting 
as it descends a shaving stroke to the surface of the card, 
and thus removes off the wire of the doffer a continuous 
fleecy web of fibre. 

36. FivrU of a Scribbler. — ^Having described the order in 
which the fibres pass over the wires of the various cylin- 
ders, explanations may now be given on the special func- 
tions of the different parts of the scribbler. It should be 
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observed before doing so that the arrangement of the 
rollers is precisely the same in the scribbler as in the in- 
termediate and carder, only the two latfcer engines do not 
possess a breast cylinder and its accessories. 

Passing by the feed sheet and rollers, licker-in and 
angle-strippers, attention will first be directed to the 
hreast cyliftder, This roller is about 86 or 38 inches in 
diameter and is generally mounted with two sets of 
workers and strippers. It is the first large cylinder in the 
machine, and is, in reality, a miniature swift performing the 
same functions as the latter. 

Workers, — ^These operate upon the wool at different 
points on the surface of the breast and main cylinders. 
They are about 8 inches in diameter. The points of their 
wire should be sharp and fine to lay hold of the wool, and 
yet smooth in order to release it with as little friction 
as possible. Both workers and strippers are set closer 
to the swift, and increase in fineness of wire progres- 
sively, or according to the positions they occupy in the 
machine. 

Strippers, — Sometimes these rollers, which are from 3 
to 5 inches in diameter, are termed cleaners. After open- 
ing the wool, in conjunction with the workers, they yield 
it up to the wire of the swift. 

Main Cylinders or Smfts, — These are generally about 48 
inches in diameter, and make from fifty or sixty to one 
hundred revolutions per minute. Strictly speaking, they 
are more the conveyers than the carders of the wool, forcing 
it from worker to worker, and finally delivering it up to 
the doffer. 

Fcmoy or Fly. — This roller is covered with long elastic 
wires, and somewhat resembles a strong metallic brush. 
It ia some 12 inches in diameter, and has a surface velocity 
exceeding that of the swift by about one-fifth. Generally 
it is set moderately deep in order to extract the imbedded 
fibres from between the wires of the main cylinder ; but it 
should not work so deeply as to throw the wool off the 
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(Cylinder, its f auction being merely to raise the material on 
to the points of the wires* 

The dx)ffev removes the fibres brought on to the surface of 
the swift by the fly. In fine work it is about 24 inches, 
and in coarse work 36 inches in diameter. It should be 
set as close as possible to the swift, while its points should 
be both sharp and keen^ to secare a clean removal of the 
fibres from the main cylinders. 

The doffiing comb is fixed slightly above the axle of the 
dofier. When carding short wools it requires a high 
up-stroke, but for long wools, with a greater speed of 
dofifer, a low down-stroke. The comb should not touch 
the dofier, but be set qnite close. Its action should 
also be as slow as convenient with a satisfactory delivery 
of material. 

B7, Speeds of the Gylinders, — This is another matter that 
in practical work requires careful adjustment. One series 
of speeds is not suitable for all classes of blends and wools. 
The main cylinders, for example, vary ^m sixty to one 
hundred revolutions per minute, and the doffers from five 
or six to over twenty. For all wool blends intended to be 
spun into fine yarns, ninety is a good average for the swifts ; 
for coarse, strong wools, or blends of mungo and wool, 
seventy to eighty is the standard velocity. If the cylinders 
revolve too quickly when carding coarse blends, the quan- 
tity of fibres which fall underneath the machine in the 
form of " droppings " is largely increased. The fancies, 
for a like cause, have in such cases to be run slowly, other- 
wise they cast off a lot of loose fibres as '^ flyings." The 
motion of the workers and strippers, on the other hand, 
should in this class of work be accelerated, the speed of 
these rollers generally being the highest when the mate- 
rials are coarsest in quality ; but in wools requiring well 
" working," or much carding, the speed of these cylinders 
is at the lowest, because the longer the material remains 
on the main cylinder the more effectively is it opened. 
In fine work the doffer should make from five to six revo- 
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lutions per minute ; in coarse work the first doffer might 
make as manj as twenty ; but the other doffers should be 
speeded somewhat more slowly. As this roller *^ doffs " 
the wool off the swifts, the lower its velocity the better 
are the fibres carded, opened, and blended. 

88. Modes of conveying the Scribbled Wool from one Engine 
to another. — The object aimed at in transferring the mate- 
rial from one carding machine to another is, as much as 
feasible, to prevent the production of an unevenly scribbled 
material, by presenting the fibres in a new form to the 
cylinders of the intermedmte or carder^ as the case may be. 
There are no less than three distinct modes of doing this. 
First, there is the lap system, in which the material as it 
leaves the scribbler is conveyed in successive layers by a 
travelling apron, set at right angles to the doffer, on to a 
huge drum; hence the fibres are distributed on to the 
carder in the opposite direction to what they come off this 
machine. Second, there is the Scotch feed^ a contrivance 
which reduces the scribbled material into a flat ribbon or 
band some 5 inches broad, and from a quarter to half an 
inch thick. This " sliver " is laid on the feed of the 
carder by what is called the carriage, in a slightly diagonal 
sense, each layer being arranged to overlap its predecessor 
to such an extent as to ensure a level and uniform dis- 
tribution of the material. Third, the balling or side^draw^ 
ing system, so called on account of the fibres being delivered 
in the form of a rope to which a little twist is imparted as 
it passes through what is known as the funnel, on its way 
to the balling machine, where it is conducted between guide- 
pins on to bobbins 3 inches broad . These bobbins, when full, 
are placed in the creel, and the separate ends passed be- 
tween another series of guides on to the feed rollers of 
the carder. A remarkable feature about this system 
consists in the fibres being spread in the same direction on 
the carding engine as they leave the doffqr of the preceding 
machine; whereas, in both the lap and Scotch systems 
the fibres are delivered, say, lengthways, and fed on to the 
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carder transversely. Another characteristic of the balling- 
feed is that the fibres are twisted into a rope condition 
(which implies that a certain degree of twist or twine has 
been introduced amongst the filaments), and that in this 
state the material goes on to the cylinder of the carder, 
•where the primary object is to reduce the wool into one 
thin, level film of fibres. 

39. Condensing, — The condensing machine is attached 
to the carder, the wool being stripped off the last swift of 
this engine by the ring doffer or doffers of the condenser, 
-The object of this operation is, as its name implies, to con- 
dense or reduce into compact slivers, the sheet of fibres 
delivered by the last main cylinder of the carding engine. 
By pressure and friction it divides the material into a 
series of soft, round, flabby threads, technically designated 
slivers, supplying to them a sufficient degree of uniformity, 
solidity, and adhesiveness as to make them capable of 
"bearing the tension brought to bear upon them in the 
twisting process. 

There are three descriptions of condensers : — 

I. Single-doffer and single-stripper machine. 

II. Single-doffer and double-stripper machine. 

III. Double-doffer and double-stripper machine. 

The construction of the single-stripper machine will 
first be considered. The doffer in such a condenser is 
covered with rings of card clothing about 13-16ths 
of an inch in width, allowing a space of 3-16ths between 
each sliver stripped off the cylinder of the carder. So 
that if the cylinder were 72 inches wide there would be 
about 13^ inches of its surface that the wire of the doffer 
would never operate upon. To prevent the accumulation 
of fibres on the uncleaned parfcs a twofold action is sup- 
plied to the workers on the second swift of the carding 
machine, for they have both a rotatory and transverse 
motion, so that any fibres escaping the action of the ringed 
clothing of the doffer are re-distributed on the surface of 
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the cylinder. This arrangement^ in time, places the fibres 
in such positions as they cannot fail to be laid hold of by 
the wire of the condenser. The narrow bands of fibres are 
taken off the doffer by the stripper and passed by it on ixy 
a pair of rubbers which deliver them up to the bobbins in 
the creel. '^ The characteristic feature of roundness the 
slivers attain in this process is due to the action of the 
rubbers, which not only revolve on separate rollers, but 
oscillate from side to side. The slivers, which are in an 
extremely soft and pliable condition when leaving the 
doffer, gradually become rounder and rounder^ firmer and 
firmer, under the continued transverse motion of the 
rubbers, until they ultimately assume the appearance of 
loose, untwisted threads." 

The construction of the single«doffer and double-stripper 
machine is similar to the one described, only there are two 
pairs of rubbers, and the slivers are rounded and solidified 
by both at one time, the yield of each being wound on to 
separate bobbins. 

In the double-doffer and double-stripper condenser 
(fig. 12) there is a slight difference in the method of re-^ 
moving the wool from the swift of the carder from that 
adopted in the two preceding machines. 

Both of the doffers, d^ and d\ are clothed on the " ring " 
principle, but the stripes of card clothing in d^ are oppo> 
site to the spaces in d\ and vice versd^ so that the fibres 
which escape the teeth of one are engaged by those of the 
other doffer. There is a stripper and a pair of rubbers, 
B^, and B^, to each doffer, which increase the working 
power of the machine very materially. This class of con- 
denser is now very largely employed, as it not only turns 
out more work, but more perfectly cleans the swift of the 
carder than the single-doffer machine. 

There is another method of condensing to which allusion 
should be made. It is a Belgian arrangement^ and is re- 
garded by some scribbling engineers as the best principle 
of condenser yet invented. In the English machines de- 
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scribed it will have been observed that the continuous 
vridth of fibre formed on the swifts of the carder is divided 
into longitudinal bands by the ring clothing of the doflfer 
of the condenser. It is found that although two such 
doffers are employed, yet the removal of the fibre from the 
wire of the carder is not satisfactorily efiected. The 
Bfelgian condenser has no cylinder ringed with card cloth- 
ing, the doffer in this case being completely covered with 
wire, and has the wool taken off* its surface by the action 
of an ordinary doffing knife. The sheet of fibres pass 
from this doffer between a pair of iron cylinders divided 
into as many parts as there are slivers condensed. The 
rollers of a 60-inch cylinder machine may contain as many 
as 120 divisions. Each alternate section is grooved, the 
smooth parts of one roller opposing the grooved parts of 
the other. Leather bands of the same width as these divi- 
sions pass the material between the grooved cylinders. 
The slivers on the narrow straps of each roller are next 
wiped off", entering different rubbers, where they are rounded 
and condensed in the usual manner. The principal advan- 
tages, of this system of condensing, over some others, con- 
sist in the use of a doffer the entire surface of which, 
being mounted with wire, plays against the card of the 
swift, securing, by this means, a more perfect removal of 
the wool ; and also in admitting of a larger number of 
slivers being formed from a given width of material. 

40. Spinmng, — " There is but one process, after that of 
condensing, the wool has to pass through, namely, spin- 
ning, before a weavable thread or yam is obtained. The 
condensed sliver is nothing less than the basis of the spun 
yarn, for all that is requisite to make it suitable for 
weaving purposes is the addition of twist. This, of 
course, is necessary to impart strength, firmness, and 
solidity — three essentials which are not present in the 
soft thread yielded by the condenser. A sliver is the re- 
sult of rubbmg a limited number of fibres together, but 
the yarn produced on the mule or spinning frame is ob- 
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tained by two distinct motions — firstly, that of twisting, 
compressing, and twining the individual fibres of which 
the sliver is composed firmly round one another, affording 
thereby strength, compactness, and tenacity to the thread ; 
and, secondly, that of extenuating the sliver, which in- 
creases its length in the same ratio as it decreases its thick- 
ness or circumference." 

Professor John Beaumont, in his lecture on a ** Lock or 
Fibre of Wool from the Bale to the Finished Cloth," thus 
describes the nature of the condensed thread and the purpose 
of the spinning process. This much will be gathered from 
the above description, that the sliver of the condenser 
possesses little or no adhesiveness. It has the form of a 
thread, but lacks weaving capabilities. When tension is 
applied it readily breaks. This arises from the relation 
which the fibres sustain to each other. They are simply 
balled or rolled one over the other into a continuous 
circular longitudinal form, without any motion being 
applied to secure them permanently in this condition. To 
impart strength and elasticity to the sliver thus formed, 
and, in a word, to transform it into a thread or yam 
capable of bearing the friction and strain of the weaving 
process, a binding affinity or cohesion of the fibres must 
be brought about. The method of effecting this, as already 
noted, consists in imparting into the sliver twist, or twine, 
a factor which forces the individual fibres into closer con- 
tact with each other, reducing as a natural sequence the 
thickness of the thread, and substituting solidity, resist- 
ing power, and tenacity, for softness, lack of firmness, and 
lack of elasticity. 

41. Mule^ or Spirming Frame. — The mule, or spinning- 
frame (fig. 13), in which this work is done consists of the 
headstock, a (which like the crank shaft in a power loom 
either directly or indirectly communicates motion to all 
the parts of the machine), the carriage, b, and the 
stationary frame o. The carriage travels backwards and 
forwards, and contains the spindles on which the bobbins, 
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or tubes, for the formation of the cops of yarn are placed. 
In the frame the condenser bobbins, d, are fixed. The 
principle of the machine is this — to give out from the small 
rollers, B, fixed in the frame, a certain length of sliver 
simultaneously with imparting a degree of twist, when 
the rollers cease to revolve, but the carriage continues to 
recede, elongating the sliver by so doing ; meanwhile the 
spindles are speeding round at an increased velocity, fur- 
nishing what may be called the finishing twine. 

The rollers supply the length of sliver to be operated 
upon, the carriage extenuates, and the motion of the 
spindle generates the twist. The method of introducing 
twine into the sliver deserves detailed notice. Running 
from one end of the carriage to the other is a metallic 
cylinder, or drum (see G, fig. 14), which, by means of a 
central shaft, receives motion by wheel and other gearing 
from the headstock. Round this drum and each spindle 
is wrapped a cord, h, called the spindle band, which causes 
the spindle to revolve when the cylinder is in motion. A 
contrivance has been recently invented and patented for 
driving the spindles by bevel wheel gearing. Each 
spindle is driven oflT the same shaft, which extends from 
end to end of the carriage like the cylinder, but is 
mounted with as many wheels as there are spindles, giving 
a regularity of movement scarcely attainable by the use 
of cords. In fact, the band system has several drawbacks. 
Should the cords, for example, not be of one uniform 
tightness an uneven spin is sure to be the result ; and, as 
the bands are always liable to give after being on the 
stretch for a short time, and vary according to the 
temperature of the room, it will readily be understood 
there are important defects in this principle of spindle- 
driving. 

Now, as the threads are being twisted, they are held 
slightly above the tops of the spindles by what is called 
the faller (p, fig. 13), to prevent the yarn being wound up. 
When a sufficient degree of twist has been added, the 

p 
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spindles make a few turns backward to undo the extra 
twine imparted to the yarn nearest the point of the 
spindle ; this done, the faJler, f, guides the yam on to the 
cop in formation. The counter-faller, f\ keeps the threads 
at an even tension during the winding operation. 



Fig. 14. 

42. Duplex Spindle Arrangement, — Usually the carriage 
only contains one row of spindles, but a contrivance is 
shown in £g. 14 by which the cylinder is made to give 
motion to two series, thus increasing the working capacity 
of the mule. The back spindles, s, are somewhat longer 
than the front row, to keep the two yams as distinct as 
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possible. Without this difference in the heights of the 
respective series of spindles the yams, in twisting, would 
get entangled and foul, or break each other down. Each 
row of spindles has its own delivering rollers, the points 
of the front spindles being exactly the same distance from, 
and on the same level with, rollers b as spindles s are with 
A. Both s and s^ are driven off the same drum, so that 
they have precisely the same velocity. The ordinary fallers, 
carrying the guide and building wires, are replaced by light 
arms, and d, worked by the shafts, e and F. These arms 
operating on the yams of each row of spindles in the 
same manner, the cops are built exactly alike in every 
respect. Of course, the principal advantage claimed by 
this arrangement is increased turn out. A secondary 
advantage is said to be that the mule requires less atten- 
tion in proportion to the number of spindJies, while the 
^' piecers '* having their worker in a smaller compass can 
do it more efficiently. The smallness of the space between 
the individual spindles, when a mule is mounted on this 
system, is possibly the main objection to this duplex- 
motion. But this difficulty has in a measure been sur- 
mounted by the separate rows of spindles being kept dis- 
tinct from each other. In open pitch machines (say spin- 
dles 3^ inches apart) this arrangement has been known to 
give every satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WORSTED THREAD CONSTRUCTION. 

43. The Worsted Thread— 44. Principle of Construction— 45. Pre- 
liminary Processes — 46. Backwashing — 47. Gilling — 48. Combing — 
49. Nip and Square Motion Combs— 50. Scribbled and Combed Wools 
— 51. Drawing — 52. Drawing Machines — 53. Roving — 54. Worsted 
Spinning. 

43. The Worsted Thread, — The nniqne structure of 
worsted yam makes it invaluable in the production of 
textile fabrics. Lustre and uniformity of surface are its 
distinguishing characteristics. The method on which it is 
formed causes it to be capable of sustaining more tension, 
in proportion to size or thickness, than the pure woollen. 
This characteristic, combined with its lustrous quality, 
gives it a pre-eminent position in the manufacture of fine 
coatings: in fact, it is questionable whether any other 
textile thread is so highly adapted as the '^ worsted " to 
this important branch of the weaving industry. A finer 
cloth, possessing a brighter and clearer surface, is certainly 
producible with worsted than with woollen yarns. The 
mechanical system of adjusting the fibres in the formation 
of the latter is such as to result in the manufacture of a 
thread possessing a somewhat indefinite and fibrous sur- 
face, which neutralizes the character of the weave, or des- 
troys, in some degree, the effect in the woven goods due to 
crossing warp and weft threads at right angles with each 
other. As the fibres are prepared on a different system in 
worsted yam construction, a class of weave ornamentation 
of a decided or marked type may be obtained by employ- 
ing this kind of thread. There is, in a word, more scope 
for pattern production of a weave description in the use of 
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worsted than carded or woollen yams ; for the level and 
regular structure of the former imparts a distinctness to 
every section of a pattern resulting from a combination of 
different weaves, and hence the variety of eflEects which ob- 
tain in worsted trouserings and coatings, both in highly- 
coloured patterns and in piece-dyed goods or fabrics of one 
shade throughout. The advantages which the worsted 
possesses over the woollen thread for some classes of goods 
are twofold : (a) a smarter texture, t*e., a clearer surface ; 
and (6) a more definitely pronounced weave eflfect. As to 
the carded thread, it is more suitable than the " worsted *' 
for cloths in which the colourings of the pattern require 
to be well blended together, the texture fibrous, or the 
fabric well milled ; e.g., fancy tweeds (both Saxonies and 
Cheviots), and thick, heavy cloths, comprising doeskins, 
meltons, pilots, naps, and beavers, and also fine twilled 
goods of a buckskin and Venetian class. 

44. Principle of Construction, — Worsted yams may be 
said to be of three distinct kinds. An important class to 
the clothing manufacturer is that obtained from short and 
medium stapled wools, which are made into yam by card- 
ing, gilling, and combing. Secondly, there is a valuable 
variety of thread produced from long wools, possessing a 
fibre, on an average, of not less than four or five inches in 
length. Such wools are not carded, but simply gilled and 
combed after the fibres have been regularly straightened 
and adjusted by hand. To card long wools would be very 
injurious to the material, for it would result in breaking 
the fibres, and so produce a large quantity of noil — a point 
which cannot be too closely guarded against in making 
worsted yams. When a soft, open thread, with plenty of 
fullness and fibre, is required, as in carpet and some classes 
of knitting or fingering yarns, then the wool is neither 
gilled nor combed, being first carded and afterwards drawn 
and spun. 

Whichever system of thread production is adopted, the 
principle of manufacture is the same, for in all worsted 
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yams the fibres are more or less straightened and arranged 
in one order. The more combing and gilling the wool passes 
through the higher the degree of parallelism attained. 

This should be particularly noted, that in worsted yarn 
making it is not so much a blending and frequent re- 
mixing as a systematic separation, drawing out, and 
arranging of the fibres in one common line that is sought 
after. Of course a perfect combination of the fibres used is 
necessary ; but, although the distinctive feature of woollen 
thread manufacture is that of mixing the fibres thoroughly 
together, so as to produce a level sliver, yet there is no 
regular system of amalgamation adopted, for fibres may, 
in the condensed material, lay either across or lengthways 
of the thread : on the other hand, in worsted yam con- 
struction, in addition to forming a continuous ribbon of 
fibres, uniform in thickness throughout its length and 
breadth, the several filaments must be arranged side by 
side on one distinct system — in a word, they must be 
parallel to each other. 

The actual condition of fibres now to be attained may 
be illustrated by taking a strand or lock of raw wool 
and drawing out the fibres between the forefinger and 
thumb of each hand — a process which first straightens, 
and then brings the fibres into one common line. This 
is the principle on which a worsted thread is produced. 
Carding in worsted yam making, when adopted, is only 
a secondary operation. The adjustment of fibres it 
secures is not intended to be permanent, but is simply to 
facilitate the formation of an even ribbon. By separating 
the fibres it prepares them for the drawing out and extend- 
ing in the same direction to which they are subsequently 
subjected to in the gill box and combing machine. The 
various changes the wool undergoes in being transfornted 
into a worsted thread, when the first method of construc- 
tion is adopted, may be briefly defined as follows : — (1) 
Opened and separated, but crossed and intermingled on the 
wire of the carder; (2) Straightened, extenuated, and 
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levelled in gilling ; (3) The short and curly fibres extracted, 
and the straight and long laid parallel one to the other in 
combing ; (4) An even ribbon formed on the drawing frame ; 
(5) The thick, rope-like thread produced in roving twisted 
into a weavable yarn on the spinning machine. 

45. Preliminary Processes. — The preliminary processes 
of scouring, oiling, blending, and carding are much the 
same in both woollen and worsted yarn production ; in fact, 
they only differ from each other in a few minor details, 
hence it is unnecessary to describe them lengthily here, 
seeing they were fully discussed in the previous chapter. 
Some brief allusion may, however, be appropriately made 
to the worsted carder, as it is somewhat dissimilar in build 
to the woollen machine. Sometimes it contains as many 
as four lickers-in, or openers, as they are called, garnished 
with very strong steel teeth, increasing in fineness from 
one roller to the other. The speed of these cylinders also 
varies in a similar manner, that of the last roller being 
the highest. Fixed in close proximity with the two front 
lickers-in are what are termed the burring rollers. These 
are not covered with card clothing, but with steel blades, 
which knock the burrs out of the wool on to a tin tray. 
In some machines a triple burr-roller arrangement is 
applied. In such a case each burr-roller has a separate 
guard-roller for lashing the burrs, seeds, &c., out of the 
material. The burr-rollers are all covered with fine steel 
teeth, inserted into the surface of the cylinders, that on 
the first roller being of the coarsest pitch, that on the 
second of an intermediate pitch, and that on the third of 
the finest pitch. On this system the large burrs are re- 
moved by the first guard-roller off the front burring 
cylinder, the medium-sized burrs by the second, and the 
broken burrs and seeds by the last guard-roller. 

When the material reaches the swifts, it passes through 
the same process of opening as in carding for woollen 
yam. The wool is, however, delivered in the ball or 
ribbon form, the sheet of fibres being focussed in the 
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centre of the machine, as stripped bj the doffing-comb off 
the last cylinder, and passed through a kind of a tunnel 
on to a large bobbin which, having both a lateral and 
rotary motion, winds the lap of fibres regularly on to 
its surface. After carding, the material is ready for those 
processes which belong, strictly speaking, to worsted. yam 
manufacture, namely, backwashing, gilling, combing, 
drawing, roving, and spinning on the throstle frame. 

46, Backwashing. — On the material leaving the carder, 
it is somewhat discoloured in consequence of the oil added 
to facilitate its passage through the carding-machine^ and 
it also contains a certain percentage of dirty substances. It 
is very desirable, before gilling, to remove such impurities 



Fig. 15. 

and thoroughly cleanse the " car dings " of all greasy and 
foreign matter. This is done in the backwashing machine, 
to which is frequently attached a screw gill-box, as shown 
in fig. 15 [kindly lent by the makers, Messrs. Taylor, 
Wordsworth, and Co., Leeds]. The machine consists of a 
couple of sud bowls, each of which possesses a pair of im- 
mersing and a pair of squeezing-roUers, of drying cylinders 
c, and gilling apparatus d. The sliver or slivers, in the first 
place, pass between the guide-pins a, and from thence into 
the front bowl and between the "immersers" on to the 
squeezing-roUers, leaving which the fibres enter the second 
bowl, where the process of immersing is repeated, and then 
the scour completely pressed out of the material by passing 
it through the second pair of squeezing-rollers. From here 
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the wool travelB over a number of drying cylinders c, 
charged with steam, where it is perfectly dried, and deli- 
vered up to the rollers of the gill-box part of the machine, 
the principle of which will be described under the head of 
gilling. 

Another system of backwashing consists in squeezing 
the material at four separate times, thus — first, in the suds, 
called a wet nip ; second, out of the suds ; third, when in 
the scour ; and fourth, when out of the scour. It is held 
by the users of this class of machine that when the wool 
is only squeezed out of the liquid, the oil applied previous 
to carding is not perfectly removed, which is said to 
cause the yarns, after being made into cloth, to be sus- 
ceptible to suddenly presenting a shiny appearance. 



Fig. 16. 

Whether this theory holds good or not, there seems to be 
one feature in favour of this system of backwashing — the 
cardings necessarily part more readily with the greasy 
matter they contain when squeezed alternately in the 
suds and out of the suds than if only squeezed when in 
the latter condition. 

47. OUling. — The object of this process is to straighten 
the fibres, draw out and level the carding, and prepare the 
material for the combing-machine. The main parts of the 
gill-box in which the operation is carried on are the re- 
ceiving and delivering rollers, the fallers containing the 
gill-pins, and the screws on which the fallers travel from 
one end of the machine to the other alternately. The 
arrangement of these parts in the machine is shown in the 
sectional drawing given in fig. 1(5. Here rollers A first 
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receive the wool, which is forcibly drawn between the pins 
of the fallers by rollers b, the latter revolving more qnickly 
than the "receivers" a. The fallers move forward on the 
upper screw, o, at a somewhat quicker rate than the fibres 
are delivered by rollers A. When they reach the end of the 
tiraverse they are knocked down on to the lower screw by 
an eccentric, travelling to the end of which they are re- 
placed by a lever on the upper screws. The lower screws 
are coarser in pitch than the top set, thus admitting of a 
large number of fallers being up than down at one time. 
The principle of the gUl-box is that of a number of fallers 



Fig. 17. 

or bars of iron, studded with steel pins, travelling on two 
sets of screws. While the fallers are on the upper set, 
the fibres of the wool are straightened and elongated be- 
tween the gill-pins; but the action of the gills on the 
material is suspended when the fallers are moving on the 
lower screws. Fig. 17 [kindly lent by the makers, 
Messrs. Taylor, Wordsworth, and Co., Leeds] is a perspec- 
tive drawing of the gilling-machine. At A the slivers from 
the backwasher are fed into the box and pass between the 
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Anted rollers, b, and the gill-pins of the fallers on to the 
drawing, or delivering, Anted rollers, c, from whence the 
ribbon is balled by the appliance e, called the balling head. 
By means of screws d, or in some cases weights and levers, 
pressure is put on to the rollers, causing them to firmly 
grip or nip the lap of fibres. 

It will be observed that in fig. 16 the screws are divided 
into two sections. The object of this is to admit of two 
sets of fallers being used, those on the first screws, c, 
travelling slowly, or making a draft of about two from 
the rollers a, while the fallers on the second set of screws 
travel three times as fast as those on screws c. Unless 
this arrangement is adopted in the first gill-box, the staple 
of the wool is likely to be very seriously mutilated, and 
the fibres shortened and broken by being forcibly drawn 
from the nip of the receiving rollers by the gill-pins of 
the fallers, and again by the delivering rollers through the 
gills. The first set of fallers in a gill-box constructed on 
this principle prepares the lap of wool for the second 
fallers where drafting proper is eflfected. Drawing out 
and straightening of the fibres, or drafting, is thus effected 
with as little injury to the length of the wool as possible. 

A complete set of preparing-boxes contains five or six 
machines, all similar to each other in construction. For 
the first and second boxes a double set of fallers is recom- 
mended, but it is not so important in the third and subse- 
quent machines, as the fibres are well straightened and 
uniformly arranged after leaving the first box. The lap 
of fibres resulting from first gilling is taken and passed 
through the second box, to be again balled and delivered 
in the lap condition — of course, the material being more 
minutely straightened, and the fibres more uniformly 
arranged. In the third box a change is made in the 
method of delivering the fibres. Here they are, after 
leaving the delivering-rollers, passed through a brass oval 
hole, and then between a pair of perfectly smooth pressing- 
rollers, which causes them to be delivered in the ribbon 
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form, not on bobbins, as in the previous boxes, but in long, 
deep cans. To further level and equalize the ribbon, some 
six of such cans are placed behind the fourth box and 
drawn out to the thickness of any of the single ribbons 
combined. A similar number of extenuated ribbons are 
taken and re-drafted, or reduced to the size of one of the 
six in the fifth box, the process being repeated in the 
sixth machine, if such a box is employed. It will at once 
be evident that this amount of combining and extenuating 
of the ribbons will necessarily result in the production of 
a level and uniform band of straightened fibres. 

The effect of gilling on the wool will now be readily 
understood. The laps of material are kept at full tension 
during the time they are being drawn between the pins of 
the fallers, a process which not only separates and adjusts 
the fibres, but draws out the curl, elongating the ribbon, 
and bringing the filaments into one uniform line. 

A gilling machine of a somewhat different construction 
to that described has recently been invented. Instead of 
drafting in this case by two pairs of rollers revolving at 
different speeds, it is done entirely by the fallers, the 
speed of which gradually increases as they approach the 
terminus of the top traverse. This is accomplished by 
employing screws graduating in pitch or fineness. The 
machine is in two sections, each of which has its upper 
and lower pair of screws. Between these are a pair of 
rollers which simply keep the lap of wool between the 
pins of the fallers. Drafting is due to the variable speed 
of the gills, for as the screws increase in fineness of pitch 
the gills move quicker, each faller gaining speed on its 
saccessor, and so drawing out the fibres between them. 
The speed at which each faller travels is constantly ac- 
celerating, from the moment it rises until it falls ; and 
exactly as the speed of the traverse augments, the distance 
between one faller and another increases. In the two 
screws of a gill-box of this description, which have a 
combined length of 42 inches, the gain in speed is as 
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12| is to 1. The advantage claimed for this method of 
gilb'ng is less breakage of fibre, in consequence of the 
material not being dragged through the pins of the fallers 
by the delivering rollers. 

48. Combing, — There is a twofold object to be ia.ttained 
in combing — first, to thoroughly adjust the fibres in 
parallel form ; and, second, to remove the short, curly 
fibres present in the wool. Gilling, as has already been 
explained, produces a fairly level ribbon, but if it is closely 
examined it will be found to be a combination of short and 
long, crimpy and straight, fibres. All " neppy " and wavy 
filaments, until straightened, are unfit for utilization in 
worsted yarn construction. For this reason the wool, in 
the combing operation, is divided into two distinct classes 
— that is to say, the long fibres of the gilled ribbon are 
combed, and go to form what is called the top, while the 
short and wavy fibres are cast out as noil. A worsted 
thread is distinctly the result of utilizing the straightest 
and longest filaments contained in the stock, whatever that 
may be, and hence the importance of the combing opera- 
tion. By frequent gilling a level ribbon may be obtained, 
but to form the basis of a lustrous thread, with a smooth 
uniform surface, something more is essential ; the fibres 
which retain their crimpy character, and resist the action 
of the gill-pins, must be extracted, and, if possible, totally 
removed out of the ribbon; consequently, one of the main 
functions of the combing machine may be defined as that 
of separating the short and curly from the long and straight 
fibres. 

There are several classes of combing machines, but the 
principal makes used by English top producers are the 
circular, nip, and square motion. As the circular comb 
is the most extensively employed in preparing yarns made 
of medium and short-stapled wools, it will be treated of 
first. A drawing of this comb is furnished in fig. 18 
[kindly lent by the makers, Messrs. Taylor, Wordsworth,. 
and Co., Leeds]. It will be noticed that the machine 
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is built in a circular form — hence its name. In the trade 
it is also designated the Noble's comb, after the inventor 
of this principle of combing. 

When this machine is used the ribbons of prepared wool 
from the last gill-box are wound on bobbins in fours on a 
balling machine specially constructed for this purpose. 
These bobbins rest on the rollers a and b, fig. 18. The 
outside roller is made to impart motion to the bobbin, and 
give off the same length of ribbon to each revolution of 
the frame, or creel, in which thej are fixed. Each of the 
four slivars on the bobbin is passed through a separate 
feed-box. All the boxes are of the same dimensions, and 
are so constructed that thej are open on the outside of the 
machinoi as seen in the engraving. Having the hinge at 
the back, thej allow the lids to compress or nip the ribbons, 
thus preventing them from falling backwards. The part 
D is the dabbing brush. There are two in the machine, one 
on each side of the comb, and they rise and fall alternately, 
working at an immense speed. The circumference of the 
wheel, c, which is called the stroker, or divider, is covered 
with pointed teeth, which can be adjusted altogether as to 
length, with the greatest nicety. The'machine is driven 
off the pulley p, keyed on to the centre of the horizontal 
shaft s. By means of bevel wheels motion is imparted to 
the two upright shafts inside the castings m, m\ These 
shafts, in turn, by other wheel gearing, communicate 
motion to the various parts of the comb. 

The interior of the machine, where the actual process 
of combing is effected, consists of three circular combs and 
a number of vertical drawing-off rollers. The large or 
main circle is from 48 to 60 inches diameter, and the 
small circles only from 16 to 20 inches in diameter. The 
three combs, which rest on a steam chest to heat the 
wool during combing, along with the creel, boxes, and 
bobbins, all revolve together, and in the same direction. 
The wool is combed by being stretched between the pins 
of the main and small combs. The latter only touch the 
large circle at one point, and that on opposite extremities 
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of the comb. Each circle is studded with several sets of 
fine teeth, which increase in fineness of pitch from the 
outer to the inner set. The material is drawn into the 
machine from the feeding boxes at the point where the 
large and small combs come in contact with each other, 
and is immediately pressed between the pins of each circle 
by the dabbing brush d. Both combs carry off a propor- 
tion of the wool received. As the angle between them 
increases, the fibres are gradually drawn out between the 
teeth of the respective circles. In the case of the main 
comb the wool forms a continuous fringe on the inner 



Fig. 18 A. 

edge, but in the small comb it hangs on the outside edge. 
The divider, c, operates on the fibres at the juncture where 
they are drawn out between the pins of the two combs. 

This part equalizes the lengths of the filaments by always 
dividing the wool stretched between the circles at the 
same point, and, also, by stroking the ends downwards, 
instead of allowing them to project straight out, facilitates 
the action of the drawing-off rollers. The material hang- 
ing on the inside of the large comb, along with the fibres 
on the outside of the small comb, go to form the top, 
while the short filaments remaining in the small circles are 
removed by steel blades or knives, and constitute the noil. 

The order of the process will be described by referring 
to fig. 18 A. In this sketch a section of the large circle. 
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with its accompasjing pair of vertical drawing-off rollers 
B e', are shown. The opposite side of the comb possesses a 
similar pair of rollers ; but each of the small combs possess 
two pairs, one for removing the top and the other the 
noil. The action of rollers r b' will first be considered. 
They are set in close contact with the comb, and draw off 
the fringe of fibres as it is formed between the teeth of 
the two circles. For instance, supposing the fibres have 
been pressed by the dabbing brush between the pins of 
both combs, then, as the circles revolve, they draw the 
fibres out of each other, stretching and straightening them 
at the same time. At this juncture the strap s guides the 
fibres between the rollers. Up to this point the wool 
projects from the comb, having been drawn out by the 
small circle, but after it has passed bb', it is, on the 
inside, quite clean. The fibres which still remain between 
the teeth are lifted out by a number of knives, to be again 
fed on to the teeth of both circles. Thus, between each 
row of teeth the comb contains, there is a knife, k, which 
gradually tapers down to a point. As the circle c revolves, 
the knives lift the wool entirely out of the comb, when it 
is conveyed over a steel-plate on to the dabbing-brush, to 
be re-placed on the combs of the respective circles. By 
this arrangement the large circle is not only twice cleaned 
(once immediately before it reaches each dabbing-brush) 
every time it revolves, but a fresh supply of wool is fed 
into the machine. This is effected by the boxes travelling 
on an inclined plane, which causes them to be on a level 
with the top of the pins in the comb when passing the 
dabbing-brushes. The plate, on which the wool glides 
after being lifted out of the comb by the knives, is also 
fixed just before the dabbing-brush, so that the wool 
gliding over it is immediately pressed between the teeth of 
the circles, the respective movements of which draw the 
ribbons off the bobbins in the creel into the interior of the 
machine. The feeding-boxes, on passing the point of contact 
between the two circles, fall with the delivering end below 
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the top of the comb, cansing the fibres to be well embedded 
in the teeth during the remoying of the combings by the 
draw^g-off rollers. 

On the combed material leaving the rollers R r', it is 
conveyed to the brass tube s, which guides it between the 
rollers c c', fig. 19. These are called the centre- vertical 
pressing rollers, and are situate in the centre of the large 
cirdle. The four combings, two from the large circle 
and one from each of the small circles, are passed between 



>i*x 



■^1!^ 



Fig. 19. 

them. The part s is simply a brass tube or funnel, which, 
being made to revolve quickly, imparts sufficient twist 
into the combing to keep up a continuous supply of 
top, or combed wool, from the dra wing-off rollers, rr', 
fig. 18 A, and also from rollers c, fig. 20, of the small 
circles. The combings produced by the latter circles pass 
through s'^ and s^ of fig. 19, and from thence between the 
centre-pressing rollers. The four combings are then, 
by these rollers, delivered as two, those from the smaller 

a 
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circles forming one, and those from the large circle a 
second. The ribbons thus obtained travel separately up 
to the brass oval hole seen in sketch 21, where they are 
combined and passed between a pair of smooth horizontal 
pressing rollers into the fannel, from which the ribbon 
drops into deep cans provided for the purpose. Should 
the can-coiler (see f, fig. 18) be employed, the centre 
pressing rollers are dispensed with, the separate combings 
passing through what is called the trumpet, simply a 
metal tube, in which they are collected together in the 
centre of the machine. The top from here is conducted 
to the can-coiler, an arrangement for giving a little false 
twist to the ribbon, and for coiling it into the can. 




Fig. 20. 




Fig. 21. 



Having followed the process of top production, atten- 
tion must now be given to the noil. This, as has been 
previously stated, is formed solely by the small circles. 
It is nothing but the fibre which the rollers c, fig. 20, fail 
to draw out of the teeth of the comb. Each time the circle 
passes these rollers all the short fibre it contains is lifted 
out by steel knives set between the rows of pins, and at 
once removed by the rollers n. Escaping from between 
these, the noil is conveyed by a spout out of the 
machine. 

49. Nip and Square Motion Gomhs. — These are two very 
important machines. The *' nip '' is considered the best 
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<3omb extant for long lustre wools of a Lincoln, Leicester, 
or Romnej Marsh character, while the sqnare-motion ma- 
chine is largely employed in combing fine Australian 
wools. Each machine will be briefly described. Com- 
mencing with the nip comb, it may be observed that it is 
built on an entirely different principle to the Noble, It is 
80 called on account of the employment of two plates 
which close together or nip the material when drawing it 
out from the fallers of the machine. Strictly speaking, 
it consists of two distinct motions ; for, in the first place, 
there is an ordinary screw gill-box, attached to which is 
the nip contrivance, and, in the second place, the circular 
comb. The former part of the machine resembles in its 
main features the gill-box previously described. In this 
case, however, the wool is pressed between the teeth of 
the fallers by the action of a dabbing brush. On the 
material being released by the last faller it is immediately 
taken in charge by the nip, which forcibly draws it 
through the gill-pins, stretching and combing the fibres 
all the while. The wool is now delivered to what is 
called the carrier comb, which simply conveys it, in con- 
junction with a second dabbing brush, on to the circular 
comb. The drawing-off rollers next operate upon the 
fibres by gathering the material off the revolving comb. 
Ultimately, the combing or top is transferred to the 
funnel, by which it is delivered from the machine. The 
short fibres, retained by the pins of the comb, are lifted 
out by knives set for that purpose, and deposited into a 
can or box. It will, perhaps, have been observed that in 
this machine the wool is subject to four separate comb- 
ings. First, between the fallers and the nip ; second, 
between the nip and the carrier comb ; third, between the 
carrier and the circular comb ; and fourth, between the 
latter comb and the drawing-off rollers. At the end of 
this route the fibres can scarcely fail to be arranged on 
one uniform system. 

The Holden or Square Motion Oornh ought also to be 
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briefly sketched, as it is considered by some worsted yarn 
spinners as a very snitable machine for combing certain 
classes of wool. Here the material is carried to the main 
comb, which is constructed on the circular principle, in 
the shape of two thick ribbons, by a pair of feeding- 
rollers. These rollers have a peculiar come-and-go motion, 
swinging backwards and forwards, like the going-part of 
a loom. They almost touch the teeth of the comb, on 
which they distribute a portion of wool and then recede, 
drawing or combing the fibres out in the meantime. That 
which remains on the inner side of the comb constitutes 
the noil. As the feeding-rollers keep up a constant supply 
of material to the comb, a considerable proportion of the 
Abides hang loosely from the pins over its side or edge. In 
this condition they are carried round until they come in 
contact with the square motion, which simply consists of 
a set of some seven fallers constructed in an arc form to 
work within the convex of the comb. They have a very 
rapid motion, and are, consequently, very frequently intro- 
duced into the wool. Each one of them, on rising, carries 
off a portion of the fibrous fringe formed on the edge of the 
comb. Any noil they may contain is removed by a small 
comb, which is inserted between the pins as they are de- 
scending. A series of dra wing-off rollers finally take charge 
of the combings, and conveys them from the machine. 

There is still another machine that is deserving of 
notice, because it may be said to be a combination, to some 
extent, of both the circular and nip principles. It is a 
comb said to be well adapted for combing short wools ; 
and will also comb wools with a staple of six or seven 
inches in length. Briefly speaking, it consists (a) of the 
circular comb about 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 
mounted with two rows of pins ; (h) of the feeding head^ 
situate inside the comb, and comprising screw-gill con- 
trivance arranged for eight fallers up at one time, and nip 
cylinder, which contains six pairs of jaws ; (c) of drawing* 
off rollers for circle, and stripper for noil ; and (d) of 
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coiling motion for delivering combed top in cans. The 
action of the machine is as follows : The gilled or pre- 
pared wool, in the form of three laps, is fed on to the 
fallers by a pair of rollers having an intermittent-motion. 
It is drawn by the jaws of the nip cylinder through the 
pins of the fallers, and deposited by it on the teeth of the 
circle. Snch is the action of this cylinder that it places 
the wool on the comb with the tmcomhed ends behind the 
pins, while the combed wool hangs on the onter edge of 
the circle. The drawing-off rollers now come into action, 
and, by drawing the fibres through the pins, straighten 
the ends not combed between the nip cylinder and the 
fallers. The short fibre or noil remaining in the comb is 
removed by stripping-knives. On this system of combing 
the circle receives the wool with one end already combed 
(that hanging over its onter edge), so that there is less 
friction occasioned in drawing the wool out of the comb 
than if all the fibres were combed between its pins. Length 
of fibre is also by this means preserved, while the quantity 
of noil resulting from the process is reduced to a minimum. 

50. Scribbled a/nd Combed Wools. — The combed top, 
which forms the basis of the worsted thread, consists of a 
very different arrangement of fibres from the sheet or flat 
ribbon of scribbled wool. Fibres in the top are comparatively 
straight, curliness having been combed out of the wool, and 
the short crimpy filaments removed. In the scribbled condi- 
tion the fibres retain their curly character, and occupy the 
very opposite to uniform or parallel relationship to each 
other. The top is, moreover, composed of the longest 
and straightest fibres contained in the wool, whereas the 
carded sliver is a combination of every species of filaments 
the stock possesses, whether curly or straight, short or 
long. In one particular, however, there is some resem- 
blance between combed and carded wool, for in both con- 
ditions the fibres are so arranged as to be capable of 
readily being transformed into a weavable yarn. 

51. Drawing. — ^The principle of drawing is simply this: 
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that of combining several ribbons, and extenuating them 
to such an extent as to produce a thick soft thread which^ 
when twisted, will form a yarn capable of bearing the 
tension and friction of weaving. If a single ribbon of 
fibres from the combing machine were taken and drawn 
out without doubling, it would be liable to tear across, or 
at least form a defective thread irregular in thickness. 

To prevent such an unsatisfactory result, several ribbons 
are drawn out together to a length equal to the sum of 
their combined lengths ; that is to say, if six ribbons were 
drawn into one, a yard of such would be attenuated to six, 
and of course reduced to the same size as one. This 
system of equalizing and levelling the top also further 
adjusts the fibres, while the amount of doubling that takes 
place is alone sufficient to regulate any defects in indi- 
vidual slivers. Some six or nine machines are employed 
in this process, all built on a similar principle. Each 
machine possesses two pairs of rollers, travelling at 
different speeds, one pair receiving the ribbons and the 
other delivering them. Drafting or attenuation is in 
every machine effected on this system. The " ratch " or 
distance between the pairs of rollers is regulated accord- 
ing to the average length of the fibres in the wool, a slight 
reduction being made as the top progresses from one frame 
to another. It will be readily understood that if both sets 
of rollers revolved at the same speed, the ribbon would 
undergo but little modification in this operation; but if 
the " deliverers " turned twice as fast as the " receivers,'^ 
the ribbons would, in traversing from one to the other, be 
doubled in length, the increase in the length or the amount 
of draft put into the ribbons being in the same ratio as the 
speeds of the respective rollers to each other. When six 
drawing machines are employed, the tops are doubled 
about 5,760 times; the order of doubling being as follows: 
six ribbons at the first and second frames, five at the 
third, four at the fourth and fifth, and two at the roving 
machine. Should, however, nine machines be used, as is 
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generally the case in fine short wools of a Botany quality, 
then the roving produced results from combining, in the 
drawing operation alone, the enormous number of 288,000 
tops. The order of doubling in a series of machines of 
this class is eight at the first frame; six at the second; five 
at the third, fourth, and fifth frames ; four at the sixth ; 
three at the seventh ; two at the eighth ; and two again at 
the roving frame. 

While referring to doubling and drafting, it should be 
remarked that the tops or ribbons of fibres should never 
be attenuated twice the same way in succession. The 
reason for this is obvious — to prevent the formation of an 
uneven ribbon, and to equalize or distribute the tension 
put on the fibres in drawing as much as possible. It is 
easy to understand that a band of filaments will be more 
level and uniform throughout if attenuated from each end 
alternately than if drawn out from one end time after 
time. By adopting the former system of lengthening out, 
the opposite ends of the fibres have alternately to bear the 
strain of drawing, but on the latter principle the same 
ends have the tension mainly to sustain. 

52. Drawing Machines, — There are two distinct classes 
of drawing-frames, English and French. The former may 
be subdivided into open and cone drawing machines. In 
English frames the arrangement of the rollers for drawing, 
as stated in the previous paragraph, is always the same, 
similar to what it is in the gill-box; but for wools 
that have only been carded, and neither combed nor 
gilled, fallers are not used. As the short fibre remains 
in ribbons prepared on this system, to pass the wool 
between a number of gill pins in drawing would impair 
the regularity of the ribbon, for as each faller dropped out 
of the material it would leave a series of short filaments 
extending across the sliver. Although all drawing-frames 
are alike so far as the arrangement of taking in and de- 
livering rollers is concerned, yet they differ from each other 
in important details. For instance, the wool is delivered 
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from the first machine in the flat ribbon form and in cans, 
but in all the subsequent frames it is twisted into a soft 
slubbing and wound on to bobbins, the size of the latter, 
as well as that of the slubbing, decreasing as the material 
passes from frame to frame. Again, the first two machines 
are mounted with fallers, gills, and screws like the gill- 
box, but the remainder of the frames only possess two 
sets of rollers between which the slubbing is drafted. 
The only difference between open and cone drawing con- 



Fig. 22. 

sists in the method of varying the speed of the bobbin as 
it gets larger in circumference by coil upon coil of soft 
thick thread being wound upon it. To explain the principle 
on which this is effected in open drawing, reference will be 
made to fig. 22 [kindly lent by the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Taylor, Wordsworth, and Co., Leeds]. This is a cone drawing 
machine, but as the flyer and spindle are the same in open 
frames, it will serve to illustrate the method of winding the 
drawn or elongated thread on to the bobbin in both systems. 
In all drawing machines the bobbins are loose on the 
spindle while the flyer is fixed on it. Bound one arm of the 
flyer the thread is twisted, and then passed through a 
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guide or twizzle on to the bobbin. The flyer, as it revolves 
with the spindle, drags the bobbin round; the more resist- 
ance the latter offers the motion of the flyer, the greater 
its speed. It follows, therefore, that the heavier the bobbin 
becomes (i.e., the fuller of yam), the less will be the 
difference between its speed and that of the flyer ; thus the 
gradual increase in the weight of the bobbin as it fills with 
yam, by increasing the drag between it and the flyer, 
causes its speed to accelerate as the slubbing is wound 
upon it. By this means the same length of slubbing is 
wrapped on the bobbin whether full or empty. Now it 
will be observed that on the variation of the drag on the 
slubbing depends, in open drawing, the speed of the bobbin. 
In cone drawing it is sought by mechanical arrangement 
to so vary the speed of the bobbin that the tension on the 
slubbing will always be uniform. The bobbin again runs 
loose on the spindle, but receives motion from the plate on 
which it rests, the latter being driven by wheel-gearing off 
two conical drums. One of these drums, A, is shown in 
the drawing. The base of the top cone is opposite the 
apex of the lower cone. By means of a strap the upper 
cylinder, which always revolves at the same speed, drives 
cone A. This strap travels from the base to the apex of 
the top drum during the filling of the bobbin. When the 
bobbin is empty, there is a 5-inch cylinder driving a 2- 
inch, but when full a 2-inch driving a 5-inch ; so that the 
speed of the plate on which the bobbin is fixed gradually 
increases as the latter is filled with slubbing. 

The principle of the French drawing frame is, in one 
particular, similar to the English, namely, there are two 
pairs of rollers for drawing out the ribbons. Thus the 
combined slivers in this machine pass between a pair of 
taking-in rollers, then over the porcupine roller (i.e., a 
cylinder studded with fine pins), leaving which they pass 
on to the front rollers. These revolve somewhat quicker 
than the porcupine cylinder, so that the fibres are straight- 
ened and lengthened by being drawn between its teeth. 
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Alter leaving the front rollers the ribbon passes between 
a pair of rubberp, which, like those of the condenser in 
woollen carding, transform it, without adding twist, into a 
thick slnbbing, or roving, when it is wound on to bobbins. 
The essential difference between English and French 
drawing is that while in the former twist is imparted into 
the slnbbing, there !s no twine added to the material in 
the latter till it reaches the spinning process. 

63. Roving, — This is the last operation through which 
the slnbbing passes before spinning. It may be defined 
as a combination of drawing and twisting, with an excess 
of drawing^ while spinning is a combination of the same 
processes with an excess of twisting. In the roving box 
two of the thick slubbings from the preceding machine 
are combined and reduced in size, but increased in length, 
as in the drawing machines, the operation being the same 
with the exception of imparting more twine to the soft 
thread formed. 

Before passing on to spinning, a word or two may be 
said on the respective nuclei of worsted and woollen yarns. 
The roving on the French principle of drawing resembles 
very closely the sliver of the woollen condenser, only the 
fibres are more parallel ; but being minus twist it may be 
said to be a very similar thread. Between the roving 
resulting from the English drawing frames and the con- 
densed sliver there is not this marked similarity. The 
roving having been twisted, may be again attenuated on 
the spinning frame before additional twine is imparted ; 
the sliver, on the other hand, being devoid of twist, is so 
soft as to be incapable of sustaining drawing out until 
twine is added — the fibres in the condensed thread being 
simply balled or rubbed together. There is yet another 
important dissimilarity between them, namely, the fibres 
in the sliver in many instances lie transversely, while in 
the roving they are arranged longitudinally, or in the 
direction of the thread. 

54. Worsted Spinning, — The spinning frame used in 
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woreted yarn mannfactnre differs very materially in con- 
strnction from the mule. There is an important reason 
for this : It is not required to impart twist into the roTing- 




Fig. 23. 

in the same manner as into the condensed sliver. As 
already pointed ont, the roving contains a degree of twist, 
and may correctly be called a spun thread. In the 
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worsted spinning frame, or throstle, the rollers are so 
arranged as to draw out the roving before any twist is 
famished. 

Worsted spinning machines are of three classes, flyer, 
•cap, and ring. When the roving has been formed on the 
French principle it is spnn on an ordinary mnle, giving 
really four methods of spinning worsted yarns. Whether 
the flyer, cap, or ring principle of twisting the roving and 
winding the yam on to the bobbin is adopted, the method 
of drawing out the roving is the same. Thus the roving 
bobbins having been fixed in the frame on pegs provided 
for that purpose, the ends are passed between rollers A, b, 
<c, d, and e, fig. 23, and then conducted on to the bobbin. 
The drafting takes place between A and E, the distance 
between which, as in the roving frame, is called the 
**ratch,'* and varies according to the average length of 
the fibres in the sliver. The small rollers h, c, d are 
termed ** carriers,'* and merely convey the roving to the 
front rollers E, the top one of which is styled the pressing 
roller, and is covered with leather, while the bottom roller 
is furrowed. The rovings no sooner escape these rollers 
than twist is quickly imparted to them as they pass on to 
the bobbin in the form of finely spun yarns. To drive the 
spindles (or tubes in cap spinning), a large cylinder, or 
•drum D, similar to that in the carriage of the mule, runs 
irom end to end of the machine. As the frames are gene- 
rally constructed double, this cylinder gives motion to the 
spindles on both sides. Each spindle, or wharl, has its 
separate cord. In some machines a strap travels round 
two sj^indles on each side of the frame, and thus one belt 
drives four spindles. Where this system of driving is 
applied the cylinder slightly rises and falls with the bobbin, 
to keep the straps at one uniform tension throughout the 
ascending and descending traverse of the bobbin on the 
«pindle. 

When the flyer principle of spinning is adopted, which 
is the most suitable for low counts of yams, the bobbin runs 
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loosely on the spindle. The flyer, as shown in the drawing, 
gives motion to the bobbin. The amount of twist pni 
into the yarn depends on the respective speeds of the 
bobbin and the flyer. If, for example, the latter makea 
sixty turns per minute, and the bobbin fifty, there will be 
ten wraps of yarn on the bobbin for sixty turns of the 
flyer, or six turns in each wrap of yarn on the bobbin. 
The flyer in reality serves a threefold purpose : first, it 
keeps the thread at one regular tension ; second, it inserts 
the twist ; and third, winds the yam on to the bobbin ► 
In fig. 23 the arrangement of the twisting and winding 
parts of the " fly " frame are given. Here d is the driving 
drum, the spindle cord, s the spindle, b the bobbin, f 
the flyer, and r the roving. The spindle receives motion 
froin the cylinder d, and imparts movement to the flyer 
which is screwed on to it. The bobbin is moved up and 
down on the spindle on what is called the lifter plate. By 
twisting the thread round the arm a of the flyer it is 
tensioned as it is wound on to the bobbin. 

The principle of cap spinning is very different from 
that oi the flyer. Here the spindle has no rotatory motion » 
A tube, or shell, which receives the bobbin is placed on 
it* The shell is mounted with a wharl, and receives 
motion off the driving-drum on the same principle as the 
spindle in the " fly " frame. Sketch 24 will give an idea 
of what this arrangement for spinning is like. The 
spindle, s, and cap, c, are the stationary parts. The latter is 
a hollow cup shaped like the bobbin. Its lower rim is 
perfectly smooth and polished, to occasion as little friction 
as possible on the thread as it rapidly whirls against it,. 
Around the wharl, w, the driving cord or strap travels — 
this wharl gives motion to the tube and the latter to the 
bobbin. By an up-and-down motion being given to the 
bobbin by the spindle the yarn is regularly distributed on 
its circumference. For fine yarns cap spinning is better 
adapted than the " fly " principle, as there is scarcely any 
limit to the speed at which the bobbins may be made to 
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run ; but for lower qualities^ there being nothing to protect 
the thread as it whirls through the air on the rim of the 
cap, it is not so suitable as the flyer, the yams in this case 
being reduced in value by the friction they have to sustain. 
Low counts of yams, made of coarse long wools, when pro- 
duced on this system are liable to possess a wild, fibrous 
surface. 

Next as to ring spinning. A drawing of the parts of 
the ring frame which effect the twisting and uniform 




Fig. 24. 



Fig. 25. 



diskribution of the yam on the bobbin is given in fig. 25. 
Here b is the bobbin, E the ring, T the traveller, A the 
ring rail, s the spindle, and T the yarn. The bobbin is 
fastened on to the spindle, and hence revolves along with 
it. The rail. A, constantly moves up and down during the 
winding of the yarn on to the bobbin. Winding and 
twisting are effected by b and the traveller, t. The latter, 
under which the yarn is passed on to the bobbin, revolves 
on the rim of the ring, R. In this case the bobbin gives 
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motion to the traveller, which is jast the opposite to the 
" fly " principle, where the flyer actuates the bobbin. The 
bobbin here twists the yarn while the traveller winds it 
on its circnmference. As to the shape of the bobbin of 
spun yarn, it is regulated by the up-and-down motion of 
the rail, A. The ring frame, in worsted yarn production, 
is more largely nsed for doubling — that is, making twofold 
yarns — than for spinning. For this purpose it is admirably 
adapted — ^in fact, the same principle, so far as the ring and 
traveller are concerned, is adopted in twisting two or 
more woollen threads together. Cotton yarns are very 
largely spun on this system. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

YARNS AND FANCY TWIST THREADS. 

55. Woollen, Worsted, and Cotton Yarns— 66. Lustreof the Worsted 
Thread— 57. Two Methods of imparting Twist— 58. Openband and 
Crossband Twists— 59. The effect of Twine on Twills— 60. Methods of 
applying Twine to Twilled Weaves— 61. Twine in relation to Buck- 
skins and Doeskins --62. Arrangement of Yarns for Herring-bone 
Styles— 63. Twisting— 64. " Selfs " and Twist Threads— 65. Difference 
in effect of Twists and Selfs— 66. Threefold Twists— 67. Cloud, 
Knopped, Curled, and Diamond Twists. 

55. Woollen, Worsted, and Cotton Yams. — The character 
and general appearance of a woven texture are formed, to 
a certain extent, by the mechanical strnctnre of the thread 
Tfcsed in its production. A good illustration of the effect 
different systems of making yams have on the nature of 
woven fabrics is to be found in worsted and woollen goods ; 
where, although both cloths may be manufactured from a 
similar class of wool, and dyed to the same shade, yet they 
are almost as distinct from one another in the finished 
state as if they had been produced from materials totally 
distinct from each other in physical properties. This 
difference in effect is entirely due, in some cases, to the 
structure of the yarns used in weaving. Woollen and 
worsted threads may be said to be as dissimilar from each 
other as possible in formation. Perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the former is the most characteristic and re- 
markable in construction ; yet both, on account of their 
individual weaving characteristics, deserve close examina- 
tion. An entangled arrangement of filaments forms the 
very basis of the woollen yarn, whereas in forming a 
worsted thread the aim is to lay, as far as practicable, the 
fibres in a uniform line with each other in the direction of 
the thread. As has been shown, teazing, scribbling, and 
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carding all tend to eflfect a complete separation and re- 
blending of the fibres in one common bnt confused order. 
Condensing simply consolidates the mixture produced in 
the previous operations, and transforms it into a series of 
threadlike slivers ; while in the compound operation of 
spinning the meshlike condition of the fibres is not only 
increased, but, during the rapid convolntious of the 
slivers occasioned in twisting, more permanently and 
firmly secured. In producing worsted thread there is, as 
in woollen yam mannfacture, one simple object in view ; 
but, while in the case of the so-called woollen or carded 
thread a perfect separation and re-adjustment of the fibres 
is required, irrespective of any particular order, or of the 
length and disposition of the individual filaments, in the 
worsted, from the entrance of the wool into the gill-boxes 
to the spun yam, the fibres are not only arranged in one 
parallel form, but those that are too curly, too short, or 
otherwise unfit for the thread bein^ produced, are cast out 
in the combing machine as noil. From this it is evident 
that these yarns dififer very materially from each other in 
the principle of construction or build. The system on 
which a woollen thread is formed may be defined as that 
of separating and of re-crossing the fibres of the material, 
and finally of twisting the individual filaments firmly 
round one another when in a doubled or entangled state. 
Undoubtedly it will have been observed that the opposite 
principle of construction obtains in worsted yarn making ; 
for, throughout the processes of its manufacture, the fibres 
of which it is composed are mechanically arranged accord- 
ing to one regular order of parallelism, producing by this 
method a more symmetrical thread than the pure woollen, 
where the fibres project from the main body, or central 
core, of the yam on all points of its circumference. 

Another remarkable feature in these yarns is the solid 
and compact centre or foundation of the woollen thread, 
and the large number of fibres of which it is composed as 
compared with the even and regularly formed, but some- 

H 
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what open structure of the worsted thread. (See A and b, 
fig. 26.) No doubtthis important difference in the character 
of these two representative types of all-wool yarns arises 
from the short or curly fibres being removed in the comb- 
ing process when preparing wool for worsted ; while, on 
the other hand, if the material is intended for woollen 
yarns every class of fibres contained in the stock is 
scribbled, condensed, and spun into one and the same 

Fig. 26. 
B 



A = 30 skeins woollen yarn. c ^ 40's cotton. 

B = 2-fold 30*8 worsted. D = 2-fold 60*8 silk. 

This diagram is printed here by permission of the late Prof. John 
Beaumont, having been taken from his lecture on a <' Lock or Fibre of 
Wool," which was published in the " Textile Recorder," Manchester. 

thread. Microscopically, these yarns also differ very 
materially from each other in structure. When thus 
examined the woollen thread ''resembles one continuous 
mesh of entangled fibres, tightly clustered together, espe- 
cially in the heart of the thread, where they form one 
solid mass, which gradually decreases in density towards 
the edges. The worsted yarn appears comparatively more 
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regular in constracbion, the mnltiplioitj of the fibres not 
being so large, nor yet so compaotlj twined round eack 
other ; the object of the processes of maaufacbure la this 
instance being to use the strongest, straightest, and 
longest of the fibres^ and also to arrange them, as far as 
possible, in parallel lines. As to cotton, it resembles in 
general appearance, when examined under the microscope, 
a solid cane ; it possesses, however, a slightly undulated 
surface, while a few straggling filaments are distinguish- 
able here and there on its circumference. In the silk 
yarn the individual fibres are so firmly grouped together 
that it scarcely seems to have been produced from a 
material of a fibrous character. " ^ 

56. Lustre of the Worsted Thread, — The superior lustre 
which the " worsted " is acknowledged to possess, when 
compared with a carded yam, is probably due to two 
causes : in the first place, a parallel arrangement of fibres 
admits of a more powerful reflection of light than if crossed 
at every imaginable angle with one another as in the con- 
struction of a woollen thread ; in the second place, the 
large variety of fibres that are scribbled together, in making 
woollen yarns, causes a high degree of twist to be neces- 
sary in order to reduce the size of the sliver and impart 
the required strength and elasticity to the spun yarn, 
which twist or twine, by forcing the fibres into the centre 
of the thread, naturally gives solidity and compactness, but 
at the same time detracts from the reflecting power of the 
individual fibres which help to form the yarn. Threads 
possessing such totally different characteristics as these 
two standard wool yams cannot possibly be made into 
the same classes of goods, the structure of each asserting 
itself in the weaving process, and leaving its mark in- 
•delibly on the woven fabric. In order to thoroughly 
understand this subject, and also to point out the special 
woven effects for which each thread is suitable, the character 

* Lectare on a ** Lock or Fibre of Wool from the Bale to the Finished 
doth," by the late Professor John Beaumont. 
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and properties of a snperfine doeskin may be contrasted 
with those of a fine worsted coating of a corkscrew pattern. 
The qualities of Instre, softness of handle, and fineness of 
textnre are common to both these fabrics ; bnt, however 
carefnlly the doeskin may be examined, if the pile or nap 
raised on the face is not removed, either by friction or 
singeing, the crossing of the threads will be fonnd to be 
completely hidden from view, cansing the cloth to appear 
more like the resnlt of felting wool than of interlacing 
individual threads of warp and weft with each other. 

On taking np the worsted cloth, although the crossing 
of the threads may not be followed without the aid of an 
analyzing glass, and perhaps not even then, yet it is clear 
to the casual examiner of the cloth that its leading feature 
is obtained by the mode of interlacing the threads. This 
leads to an important conclusion — namely, that the soft, 
pliable, and mellow condition, or rather structure, of a 
woollen thread make it capable of admitting of a different 
finish to that of the worsted, while the latter is most 
suitable for fabrics where the weave is intended to be a 
prominent feature of the pattern. The well-defined sur- 
face of such a thread fully develops the effect of the make 
or design in the woven goods, and hence the large variety 
of weave effects seen in worsted fabrics for both ladies' and 
gentlemen's wear. 

67. Two Methods of imparting Twine. — All yams used 
for weaving purposes, whether made on the woollen, 
worsted, or cotton systems, providing the material em- 
ployed in their manufacture is of a fibrous character, and 
has to be submitted to the process of spinning before it 
assumes the form of a weavable thread, may be divided 
into two great classes — namely, openbomd and crosshcmd 
twists. The origin of this classification obtains in the 
twisting process. Here, as a simple experiment will show,^ 
there are two distinct methods of imparting twist to the 
attenuated sliver of the condenser or roving of the roving 
machine. Suppose, for example, a number of wool fibresy 
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which had previously been reduced into a compact thread- 
like condition, vr ere about to be twisted together by hand ; 
in order to accomplish this, one end of the thick fibrous 
thread should be held in a fixed position between the fore- 
finger and thumb of the left hand, while the right hand 
would be engaged in imparting twist amongst the fibres, 
causing them to twine round each other from left to right, 
and forming, in so doing, what would be termed an open- 
band thread. A sketch of such a yarn is given in b, fig. 27, 
in which the direction of the twine is clearly indicated. 




Fig. 27. 

To produce the opposite kind of twine, that shown in A, 
called crossband, it would only be necessary to reverse the 
motions of the right hand, and thus cause the fibres 
during the imparting of twist into the sliver to revolve 
from right to left. In making this, or a similar experiment, 
the left hand corresponds to the wooden frame, which was, 
in Hargreave's machines, substituted for the hands of the 
spinner, or to the giving-off rollers of the spinning frame 
in present use ; for these grip the thick thread while the 
spindles give the necessary twine, the direction in which 
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the latter revolye, like the motions of the right hand, de> 
terminixig the character of the twist of the spun thread. 

68. Openhand and Crosshand Twists, — ^As to the terms 
applied to these twists, "openbaDd" and " crossband,'' 
they probably originated in the earlier days of cloth pro- 
duction^ when the one-spindle spinning wheel was the 
most improved apparatus in nse for preparing yarns for 
the loom. If the cord, which was wonnd round the wheel 
and wharl of the spindle in snch a wheel, were crossed, it 
prodnced a crosshand yam, or, in other words, the fibres of 
the thread were twisted from right to left ; but, if the 
cord were open, or merely wrapped ronnd the wheel and 
the spindle without being crossed, the thread formed would 
be twisted from left to right, and received the name of 
openband. 

69. The Effect of Twine on Twills. — Now the method 
adopted in furnishing twist to the thread materially alters 
its effect on the design in the woven fabric. This would 
scarcely appear possible on a casual examination of this 
subject, and but little importance might consequently be 
attached to the two varieties of twisting just described. It 
is remarkable, however, that if two fabrics were made of 
the same blend of materials, size, and colour of yarns, and 
aleo of the same make or plan of weave, this difference in 
the structure of the threads would be sufiBcient to produce 
two distinct classes of cloth, the strong individuality of 
the yarns, whether twisted to the right or to the left, giving 
character to the respective fabrics in the manufacture of 
which they have been employed. A difference of this kind 
in woven goods is possibly more perceptible in woollen and 
worsted fabrics than in any other kind of textiles, and, if 
anything, more distinctly marked in the use of woollen 
than in the use of worsted threads. This is probably due to 
the large number of fibres that compose a given length of 
a pure woollen thread, as compared with a similar length 
of worsted equivalent in size and thickness. The fibres of 
the material in woollen yarn, as previously indicated, are 
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forcibly twisted by the rapid revolutions of the spindles 
into certain permanent relationships with each other, and 
as nnity in combination with numbers gives strength, the 
unique character of the twine in such a thread may be 
specially attributed to the multitude of fibres that are, to a 
very large extent, twisted together in the same sense or 
direction in the process of its construction. But yarns 
made on the worsted principle must not be regarded as 
lacking the characteristics of twine possessed by openband 
and crossband woollen threads. The mention of a worsted 
fabric, produced for dress goods, in which the pattern was 
solely obtained by the use of two kinds of twists in both 
warp and weft yarns, is a practical indication that here, as 
in woollen goods, effects may be got by a combination of 
threads twisted to the right and left respectively. The 
pattern referred to was a piece dyed brown, made entirely 
of a simple four-thread twill, hence the check figure dis- 
tinctly seen on its surface in certain lights was due to 
causes outside the provinces of colour or weave. To the 
uninitiated it would certainly seem as though two shades 
of brown, one of a lustrous and the other of a non-lustrous 
character, had been used in its manufacture; but on 
analyzing the cloth and comparing the threads forming 
the respective parts of the check it was evident that they 
were exactly of the same size, material, and shade or colour. 
Now, when the weave and colours of the yams are not the 
figuring agents of a woven fabric, there is but one other 
method of producing the pattern that can be consulted — 
viz., that of using two kinds of threads, the fibres in some 
of which are twisted to the right, and in others to the left 
hand. Such, in fact, was the method of producing the neat 
and stylish check of the fabric under consideration, the 
pattern being obtained by weaving twenty-four threads 
crossband, and eight threads openband, in both warp and 
weft. This is but one example of the nature of the so- 
called woven effects resulting from using yarns of opposite 
twists. Perhaps the special character of the effect each 
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yarn has in the woven state will be better undei^tood by 
referring to an illustration of a different stamp to that 
jast considered, namely, what is known as an angled stripe. 
In fig. 28 a sketch of a style of this class, or of a 
simple double-sided twill pattern, is furnished. It might 
be supposed that as the weave in both sections of this 
stripe is precisely the same, only moving in opposite 
directions, that it would be equally effective whether 
twilling to the right or to the left, in the woven product. 
Such, however, is not the case, for, on examining the 
separate stripes in the cloth, there is a marked diffe- 
rence between them, apparently arising from a variation 
in the crossing of the threads. In one stripe the twill 
of the weave is bold and clearly developed, but in the 
other it is indistinct, undecided in character, and wanting 
in fullness. Knowing, for a fact, that the respective 
stripes are composed of the same four-thread make (i.e., of 
the same crossing or plan of intertexture), the cause of 
this difference in the character of the effect of the twill in 
sections a and b of this pattern will be readily understood. 
Of course it is not now the difference in effect of twilling 
to the right and left that has to be considered, but what 
is the cause of the weave in one part of the pattern 
possessing, in the woven fabric, a more perfectly defined, 
character than in the other part, although the same 
classes of yarn are used in the formation of each stripe. 
Now it would be found that if the warp yarn used in 
weaving this design were crossband twist, the twill when 
moving to the right, as in section a, would be more fully 
developed than when moving to the left hand, as in 6. 
This implies that if the twine in the yam (which in this 
case, being crossband, is twisted from right to left) opposes 
the direction of the twill in the weave, the effect of the 
latter in the cloth will be well and clearly defined ; while, 
on the contrary, if the twine in the yam and the twill on 
the design move in one and the same direction, the 
character of the weave will be dull and undecided. 
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Accepting this conclusion, the cause of the difference seen 
in the effect of the weave in the two divisions of an angled 
stripe is quite apparent ; for in one section of the pattern, 
as in A, fig. 28, the twill opposes the twine in the yarn, 
while in the other section, as in B of the same design, the 
direction in which the twill crosses the piece corresponds 
with the direction in which twine is imparted to the 
thread, and hence, in the cloth, one side of the pattern 
appears more prominently brought out than the other. 

60. Methods of applying Twine to Twilled Weaves. — The 
following are the three methods of altering the effect of a 
twilled weave by a suitable application of open and cross- 
band twists : — 

(1) If the twine of the fibres in the yarns opposes the 




Fig. 28. 



Tig. 29. 



Fig. 29 A. 



twill of the weave, the latter will be well defined in the 
woven texture. 

(2) If the twine of the fibres in the yarns runs in the 
same direction as the twill in the cloth, the weave will 
possess a dulled, indefinite appearance. 

(3) If the warp contains both classes of twists, arranged 
thread and thread alternately, the twine in the respective 
yams will neither assist to develop, nor yet to detract 
from, the effect of the weave or design employed. 

61. Tioine in Relation to BuchsJcins and Doeskins, — 
Reasons have already been adduced in support of the two 
first inferences, but they may now be followed up with 
one or two practical illustrations. In making a buckskin 
cloth, for example, in which a clear decided twill is 
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essential, care should always be taken to cause the twisting 
of the fibres in the warp threads to cut the direction of 
the twill in the weave. The warp, and not the weft, is 
specified, because in such goods the warp contains those 
threads that appear by fkr in the largest proportion on 
the face of the cloth ; the buckskin weave, fig. 29, giving 
what is termed a war'p twill, or an effect similar to that 
seen in fig. 29a. The relation of the twine in the warp 
and weft threads to the twill in the weave in making such 
a fabric is shown in fig. 27. Here c is the warp thread 
twisted from right to left, d the weft thread twisted in 
the opposite direction, and tt^ the twill running from left 
to right, or cutting the twine in the warp. This is what 
gives the definite and pronounced weave effect in buckskin 
cloths ; for it necessarily follows that the deepest furrow 
or smartest twill will be obtained across the piece where 
the twine of the fibres in the individual threads of the 
warp opposes the crossing of the weave, and consequently 
the leading and characteristic feature of a buckskin cloth 
is that of a small, but bold and smartly defined twill. In 
making a doeskin fabric, however, where the object is to 
obtain a soft, smooth face, the fibrel^ of the warp yams 
are twined round each other in the same direction as the 
twill runs in the production of the cloth, thus prevent- 
ing a clear, smart development of the structure of the 
weave. 

62. Arrangement of Yarns for Herring -hone Styles. — The 
crossing in both parts of an angled design, or herring- 
bone, may be made equally decided in appearance in two 
ways : first, by arranging the yarns one thread crossband 
and one thread openband alternately ; and, second, by 
arranging for the twine in the yam to oppose the twill in 
both sections of the pattern. The former method would 
not develop the make, and hence is very seldom adopted. 
According to the latter method the warp yarns for a 
pattern similar to that shown in ^g, 28 would be ordered 
as follows : — 
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8 threads of crossband yarn for section A. 
8 „ openband „ - „ B. 

Such an arrangement of threads would cause the weave 
to be well pronounced in character in the respective 
stripes. 

63. Twisting, — One important feature that should not 
be overlooked in connection with the subject of preparing 
yarns for weaving purposes is that of twisting two or 
more threads of difiPerent colours together; thus, an 
ordinary or plain twist thread simply implies that two 
yarns, such as black and scarlet, black and blue, black 
and olive, or black and white, have been twisted into one 
and the same thread. Yams of this description play a 
prominent part in the formation of patterns applied to 
woven fabrics. They may be considered, in fact, as more 
or less applicable to every class of textile production, 
and are specially adapted to the broken, blended, all-over 
effects generally sought after in woollen goods. However, 
as the leading characteristics, in many of the designs 
in worsted coatings and trouserings, are smartness, clear- 
ness, and, withal, uniformity of effect, this class of yams is 
not so largely applied to these goods as all-wool fabrics ; 
self-coloured threads in several cases being considered 
more suitable ; firstly, because they admit of more definite 
or decided development of the pattern, and, secondly, 
because they are of a less expensive character. What, 
apparently, has caused them, to some extent, to be dis- 
carded in worsteds has given them preference and pre- 
eminence in woollens. Here fancy twists are, without 
doubt, invaluable, as their extensive use in all classes of 
woollen fabrics plainly indicates. It should, however, be 
remarked that quite recently twist yarns have been largely 
used with very good results in making the better classes of 
worsted goods, some fabrics being composed entirely of 
"twists." 

64. ** SeJfs'' and Twist Threads. — Highly-coloured yarns, 
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such as scarlet, green, blue, and orange, would invariably 
be regarded as too loud in tone to be applied to the 
general run of fancy woollen coatings, trouserings, and 
suitings, unless previously twisted with other colours to 
assist in breaking the continuity, so to speak, of the 
coloured effect single yarns have on the woven cloth. No 
matter how sparingly such threads were interspersed in 
the warp and weft of the pattern, they would fail to 
amalgamate with other shades of a more sombre character. 
Instead, therefore, of imparting bloom and freshness to 
the whole blend, as intended, they would stand out 
prominently, and appear separate and distinct from the 
rest of the colourings, attracting the eye of the beholder, 
and preventing him from noticing the beauty or excellence 
of the general colouring of the pattern. From this it 
would appear that yellows, blues, and reds, or other 
colours equally as loud in tone, unless employed as twist 
threads, are comparatively useless in making patterns for 
woollen goods ; for a good blend of colourings is one in 
which each shade appears to have its individual part to 
play in giving tone to the whole, and is not a combination 
in which some colours 'are so strong and effective in tone 
and hue as to prevent others from being noticed. The 
importance and advantage of employing twists in place of 
self-coloured yarns in such goods can be readily illus- 
trated. Let it be required for instance, to make a small 
check pattern in which scarlet and blue are to be the 
fancy colours, the arrangement of threads in both warp 
and weft being as follows : — 

1 thread of Scarlet. 



2 




Black. 


3 




Olive- green. 


1 




Blue. 


2 




Black. 


3 




Olive- green. 



Single fancy yarns in such a combination in ordinary 
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woollen goods would not produce a satisfactory check. 
The scarlet and blue threads would prove by far too 
powerful to give a soft, mellow, although lively contrast, 
which would naturally be looked for in such a style* 
Yet it is not the shades themselves that are out of 
harmony with one another ; for when these highly- 
coloured threads, which are now destroying the harmony 
of the pattern, are twisted with black they impart a 
desirable tinge of freshness to the otherwise dull and 
heavy black-and-olive check which forms the ground oi 
the design. 

The cause of this difference in the effect of these two 
kinds of yams (single and twisted) should next be con- 
sidered. A twist thread, as it has been stated, is com- 
posed of two or more colours, such as russet and green, 
each shade alternating throughout the entire length of the 
thread. This is the feature in twist yams which, by 
breaking the separate colours in the thread into frag- 
mentary patches, as it were, detracts from the power it 
possesses to alter the tone of the pattern. !N'ote, the 
original intensity of the colour does not suffer by changing 
the thread from a self to a twist, but that its purity is 
retained, only undergoing those modifications which are 
due to contrast, and placing two or several colours in 
juxtaposition. A feature of great moment, because it is 
frequently found in pattern making that it is not the 
colours themselves which are too strong in character to 
produce hi^*mony of colouring, but that the flushes in the 
weave do not sufficiently break up the continuity of the 
effect of the fancy yams. In other words, highly-coloured 
threads, if used in the single state, produce in the woven 
fabric lines of unbroken colours, excepting in those places 
where they are crossed by the weft yams in weaving. 
This can be successfully obviated by using twist threads, 
for if in the style to which attention has just been called 
the blue and scarlet had been previously twisted sepa- 
rately with black threads, they would have had an inter- 
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mittent instead of a continnoas effect in the pattern ; thus 
the bine thread would have been alternately black and 
blue and the scarlet thread alternately black and scarlet 
from the beginning to the end of the piece. This is one 
of the qualities which these yarns possess that may be 
said to make them of inestimable value in the production 
of woollen patterns. If limited to dark or sombre shades, as 
would necessarily be the case, in a large measure, in woollen 
fabrics, without the use of twist yams, the styles seen in 
all wool goods would soon lack brightness and freshness of 
colouring. It is frequently necessary, in order to impart 
tone and smartness to the combination of shades forming a 
given pattern, to resort to such colours as scarlets, greens, 
ifcc, which, it has been pointed out would not enhance, 
but rather detract from the harmony of the colourings if 
employed in the shape of self-coloured threads; from 
which it may be concluded that twists are primarily of 
importance, on account of admitting with good results of 
'the introduction into woollen and worsted goods, more 
ospecially the former, bright and highly-coloured fancy 
yarns. In some cloths both warp and weft, or at least 
those yarns which form the face of the fabric, are com- 
posed entirely of twist yarns, the effect produced resem- 
bling small patches of colour interspersed irregularly over 
the surface of the cloth : a type of pattern which cannot 
be so effectively produced with single threads. There are 
also certain classes of worsted goods in which twists may 
be advantageously employed. When fancy - coloured 
worsted coatings were first introduced into the market 
about the year 1870, the neat, but simple, check patterns 
then in vogue were obtained by employing fine worsted 
twists in both warp and weft. Some of the best styles 
fieen in these goods since that date have been figured on a 
similar principle, the yarns in modern productions being 
fancy twists composed of worsted and silk threads^ thus 
proving that twists, when judiciously applied, give good 
results in both worsted and \i^oollen textures. 
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65. Difference in Effect of Twists and Selfs. — To farther 
illustrate the special characteristics of patterns formed 
of twist yarns, attention may be called to two fabrics : 
one made, say, entirely of black and white twists (such 
as A, fig. SO), and the other of similar shades, but of 
single threads. In order to prodnce as striking a contrast 
between the effect of these two descriptions of threads as 
possible, in making the latter clpth two ends of warp — 




Fig. 30. 

black and white respectively — shonld be drawn throngh 
the same heald, or, in other words, be elevated and de- 
pressed together as though they formed one simple thread, 
thus making the movements of the two yarns equivalent 
to that of one compound or twist thread, which they 
should, when thus combined, also equal in size or thick- 
ness. 

A black thread and a white thread should be wound to- 
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gether on to the weft bobbin, and then woven as one simple 
yarn, which, in combination with the arrangement of yarns 
to be adopted in the warp, would afford every facility for 
making the pattern resemble that produced by twist yarns* 
But what is the result ? The mixture or blend of black 
and white is proportionately balanced, and equally effec- 
tive in both cloths ; but this is the only particular in 
which they can be said to approach each other either in 
style or general appearance. In other respects they are as 
different from each other as goods made of totally opposite 
shades. For, while the effect in the pattern made of self 
threads may be described as consisting of lines of black 
and white, of irregular lengths, running longitudinally and 
transversely in the cloth, the surface of the twist fabric is 
completely covered with a beautiful blend of indefinite 
patches of black and white, the broad or small effect of 
which varies according to the amount of twine imparted 
to the yarns in the twisting operation. A second advan- 
tage which these threads possess over those designated as 
selfs may therefore be defined as that of producing a more 
complete intermingling of colours. 

66, Threefold Twists, — Thus far, twist yams made of 
two colours have only been considered. Threefold fancy 
twists may now be briefly described. These are simply 
composed of three separate shades, and sometimes of dif- 
ferent materials, as a black (worsted), russet (worsted), 
and green (silk) twist, or a black (worsted), blue (worsted), 
and gold (silk) twist. Woollen twists are sometimes three- 
fold. Some very stylish threads are producible by such 
combinations, but, on account of their cost, are only 
sparingly used, more, in fact, for imparting character to 
the general appearance of the pattern than anything 
else. 

67. Chvd, Knopped, Gii/rled, and Diamond Twists. — Cloud 
yarns are generally made of wool, or of a combination of 
wool and silk, but they have also been produced in limited 
quantities in cotton. The construction of this thread may 
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be better described by referring the reader to b, fig. 30. 
A remarkable feature that will at once be noticed is the 
nneTenness in its thickness or circumference. This irre- 
gnlarity in size is probably the main canse why yarns of 
this description are not so generally and permanently 
fashionable in woollen and worsted fabrics as ordinary or 
simple twists. The alternate variations in thickness is 
obtained by an intermittent motion being applied to one 
pair of the delivering rollers of the twisting frame, the 
thick thread, or in some cases the condensed sliver, being 
given off in this manner, while the small thread is delivered 
quite uniformly, and hence the irregularity seen in the 
turns per inch in these yams. In the smallest part of a 
medium-sized cloud yarn, corresponding to a, fig. 30, there 
may be from fifteen to twenty turns in the inch, but in the 
thickest part, corresponding to 6, only about three to five 
turns on the inch. Some very good intermingled colour- 
ings have appeared in cloths made of these yarns. Thus, 
if a warp were made of cloud twists and woven in a simple 
twill with one colour of weft, the pattern would consist of 
elongated patches or spangles of colour running length- 
ways of the cloth ; but if the same warp were afterwards 
woven with cloud twists, similar patches of colour would 
be produced by the weft yarn across the piece, forming an 
irregular check pattern. 

The knopped twist, c, fig. 80, is in one sense more irre- 
gular in structure than the cloud. In such a yarn com- 
plete knops, or buttons, are formed at uniform distances 
apart on the circumference of the thread. It is used in 
the production of fancy woollens, shawls, and other goods. 
The pattern, in the making of which threads of this cha- 
racter are employed, is figured with small knops of colour, 
giving, in some cases, a novel appearance to the design. 

The curled or looped yarn, d, fig. 30, may be a twist of 
either two or three colours, for it is composed of three 
separate threads, d, e, and /. The curl, from which 
characteristic the yam receives its name, is the result of 

I 
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twisting thread e round threads d and /. There is a me- 
chanical contrivance in the twisting frame which at regular 
intervals forms the curl as the twist is being introduced 
into the combined thread. Becentlj this class of yarn has 
been used to a considerable extent in fancy woollen coat- 
ings and suitings ; the cloth, however, made of curled 
twists has not a desirable handle, although it possesses a 
certain freshness of character due to the loops of colour 
which form the leading features of the pattern. 

The diamond or chain twist, e, fig. 80, is also a combi- 
nation of three distinct threads, namely, of the centre or 
ground thread g^ and of those which form the chain or 
diamond, h and i, which may either be of the same or of 
different colours, while sometimes a silk thread is em- 
ployed, resulting in the formation of a good useful yarn. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

LOOM-MOUNTING, OE PREPARATION OF THE YARNS 
FOR THE LOOM. 

68. Meaning of the Term "Loom-mounting" — 69. Warping — 70. Woof 
and Creel — 71. Leasing — 72. How to Reckon the Number of Threads 
Warped — 73, Warping on the Mill — 74. Sectional Warping Machines — 
75. Warping, Sizing, and Drying Machines— 76. Fancy Warping on 
the Sectional System— 77. Sizing— 78, Beaming — 79, Raddling — 80. 
Healding or Drawing-in — 81. Irregular Healding Drafts— 82. Sleying 
or Reeding — 83. Reeds. 

68. Meaning of the Term " Loom'Tnounting" — The general 
term of " loom-mounting " iacludes all operations through 
which the yarn passes from the spinning frame to the loom. 
Such operations are practically the same in the manufac- 
ture of all classes of textile fabrics. They may be enu- 
merated as follows : — Warping, sizing, beaming, healding, 
and sleying. A thorough knowledge of these processes is 
both useful and necessary to the textile designer. Not 
that it is absolutely essential that he should be a compe- 
tent warper, sizer, beamer, or healder, no more than a prac- 
tical loom -turner, but that he should so thoroughly under- 
stand this preliminary work as to be in a position to say 
what can and what cam, not he done. Then, again, this sub- 
ject of loom-mounting forms, on account of these processes 
preceding in actual work the operation of weaving, not 
only a suitable, but a necessary introduction to a theo- 
retical analysis of the art of cloth fabrication. In a word, 
to give an explicit explanation on the principles of weaving 
it is important that something should be said relative to 
the operations intervening spinning and weaving, and 
hence they will be fully described in this chapter. 

69. Warping. — This is the first operation through which 
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the yarn passes en route to the loom. It consists in col- 
lecting into one body, and of reducing to one nniform 
length, those threads which are intended to be stretched 
longitudinally in the cloth. If the pattern about to be 
produced is composed of various colours and sizes of 
yarns, warping then also implies arranging the fancy threads 
after a given order, and in such a manner that this order 



Fig. 31. 

will be preserved to a thread throughout all the subsequent 
operations of manufacture. This important work may be 
accomplished either on the warping-woof or on the warp- 
ing-mill — two machines which differ very widely from each 
other in construction. The mill may be used either auto- 
matically or otherwise, but the woof is confined to hand 
manipulation. In making warps for pattern ranges, the 
latter is, perhaps, the most preferable machine, because of 
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the convenient manner in which changes may be effected 
on it, while sometimes the woof is also employed in pre- 
paring fancy woollen and worsted warps for piece lengths. 
Warping on the woof will be treated of first on account of 
its being the oldest and simplest method of preparing 
yarns for the loom. As, strictly speaking, warping, on this 
system, is a manual operation, the principles of forming the 
chain may be more clearly described as performed on the 
woof than either on the mill, or on any of the patent 
secfcional warping machines so largely employed in the 
manufacture of some classes of goods. 

70. Woof and Creel, — The woof, fig, 31, is made either 
of wood or iron, and stands on two upright posts, each of 
which is mounted with a series of pegs or pins over which 
the threads are passed during the production of the warp. 
These upright posts are connected at the top and bottom 
by two rails, from which project the healding lease pins, A 
and B, and the footing lease pins, c and D. Before the 
threads intended to constitute the warp can be transferred 
in a regular order on to the woof, they are previously 
arranged in the creel (fig. 32), a frame specially built to 
contain the cops or bobbins of yarn, and a necessary appa- 
ratus in any system of warping. Creels vary in size and 
construction, but those in general use in hand warping are 
similar to the one shown in the drawing. 

In the part lettered A the cops or bobbins are arranged 
according to the plan indicated in the pattern of warp. If, 
for example, it were required to make a warp in which the 
yams were arranged in the following order : — 

4 ends of black 
2 „ mid grey 
2 „ black 
2 „ white 

then the first thread of black would be placed in the first 
hole of the back row b, the second thread in the first hole 
of the front row 0, the third thread in the second hole of 
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the back row b, the fourth thread in the second hole of the 
front row c, and so on to the end of the pattern. This 
arrangement of threads is clearly shown in ^g. 32. 

71. Leasing. — Having mounted the creel with cops or 



Fig. 32. 

bobbins of yarn, the warper proceeds to enter the threads 
from the back series of cops through the eyelets lettered d, 
and the threads from the front series of cops through the 
eyelets lettered e, thus forming an important distinction 
between the two series of threads. In commencing to transfer 
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the yarns on to the woof, it is necessary to form what is 
termed the " lease " by crossing the alternate threads with 
each other between the lease pins of the woof, A and b, 
fig. 31. This crossing is of the utmost importance, becanse 
the immntability of position each thread is supposed to 
possess in the warp depends on this work being perfectly 
carried ont ; when any of the threads pass oyer the lease 
pins in pairs they produce what are technically called 
" flats " or '^ sisters," and make it impossible to ascertain 
by an examination of the warp, which thread ought to be 
first in order in the woven cloth. 

The manner in which the lease is obtained may be ex- 
plained by referring the reader to fig. 31. Here it will 
be observed that while thread No. 1 is carried over pin a 
and under pin B, the route taken by thread No. 2 is just 
the reverse ; that is to say, it moves under A and over b, 
and thus a perfect crossing is produced between the even 
and odd threads, which cannot fail, so long as the lease is 
kept secure, to prevent each thread from leaving the place 
assigned to it in the pattern of warp. Of course the 
length of the chain or warp may be varied according to 
the number of times the yarns cross the woof. When the 
required length has been obtained the "footing " is formed 
on pins G and d, at the base of the woof. This is simply 
a lease on an enlarged scale, the threads forming crossings 
in groups of 4's, 6's, 8's, 12's, or 16's, and not in singles, 
as in the lease proper. 

72. How to Reckon the Number of Threads Warped, — By 
counting the crossings or " rounds " at the footing end of 
the chain the warper can readily ascertain when a sufficient 
number of threads has been warped ; a *• round " including 
both a downward and upward movement of the yams on 
the woof, and hence twice as many ends as there are 
bobbins in the creel. Before a warp can be completed, 
however, it is necessary to calculate the number of threads 
it will be required to contain. This may be accomplished 
by taking the number of threads per inch in the fabric 
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intended to be woven and multiplying by its width in inches 
in the loom. It has jnst been stated that in order to ascer* 
tain the number of threads passed on to the woof the warper 
examines the footing and not the least end of the warp. 
He does this for obvious reasons — firstly, because it is^ 
comparatively, an easy task to count the rounds; and^ 
secondly, because the number of rounds, and not the 
number of threads or ends, are generally given on the 
warper's ticket. Suppose, for example, a warp or chain 
is about to be made for a cloth containing 64 threads on 
the inch, and set 66 inches wide in the loom, and that the 
creel is suplied with 48 cops or bobbins, then 

64 threads per inch x 66 inch width of cloth in loom 
96 twice the number of cops in creel. 
= 44, the number of rounds in the warp. 

The warp or chain being now completed, it is only 
necessary to secure the healding and the footing leases 
by interlacing cords through the openings between the 
yarns on the pins A and b, and c and d respectively; 
when this has been safely effected the warp is removed off 
the bar-trees and is ready for the sizing bath. 

73. Wa/r^ing on the Mill, — Warping, as performed on 
the woof, having been described in detail, possibly it will 
only be needful to give a brief sketch of the mill machine, 
which, as has already been stated, resembles a huge 
vertical reel, varying in height and diameter. The bobbin 
creel attached to this machine differs very considerably in 
construction from that employed when warping on the 
woof ; thus the bobbins are arranged in horizontal tiers so 
that the creel admits of a large number of bobbins being 
set in at one time, which may be considered an advantage, 
as the larger the number of threads used in warping the 
more expeditiously can the warp be completed. About 
five or six feet from the creel stands an upright frame 
mounted with an apparatus for forming the lease. This 
apparatus bears the name of '' Tiech-hoXj^ and consists of a 
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series of well-polifibed and hard-tempered vertical pins, 
£zed in a wooden frame in such a way that half of the 
pins, taking every other, may be raised alternately. Now 
each pin possesses a small eyelet throngh which the 
threads pass from the bobbins in the creel on to the mill, 
hence if half of the wires were elevated, taking every 
other, 1, 3, 5, etc., the odd threads would be lifted, which 
forms an alternate crossing of the yarns or one division 
of the lease ; the opposite crossing is obtained by raising 
the wires 2, 4, 6, etc., which elevates the even threads, 
and thus completes the formation of the lease. The 
yarns are now transferred on to the lease pins fixed in 
the lower part of the machine, and the mill set in motion. 
As it revolves from right to left the leasing appliance or 
heck-box gradually rises, distributing the warp on the 
arms of the machine until it arrives at full height, when 
the mill is stopped and the threads divided into groups of 
what are called porties, that is, into 19's or 20's, and 
carried in this form on to the footing pins. After this 
has been done the machine is again set in motion, this 
time revolving, however, from left to right, and the heck- 
box gradually descending to its normal position, where 
another healding lease is taken, and the operation of 
winding the warp yarns on to the mill repeated to the end 
of the chain. The warps are invariably calculated by the 
porty, which contains in some districts 88 and in others 
40 threads. The latter number is the most suitable, and 
ought, in order to simplify the working of subsequent 
calculations, to be invariably adopted. The mill, which 
was formerly used in the production of warps in the fancy 
vesting trade, is now the principal machine employed in 
making worsted, silk, and cotton warps. 

74. SectionaL Warping Machines. — These machines are 
60 called on account of the warps being made in sections 
or cheeses of about 4^ inches in width. The principal 
difference between this and the two previous systems of 
warping consists in the warp being run through a coarse 
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sley on to a miniature beam during its prodncfcion. By 
this means the threads are maintained at an uniform ten- 
sion throughout the making of the warp. On the mill 
and th« woof slack or loose ends are almost unavoidable, 
but, in sectional warping machines, by passing the yams 
through a sley or reed as they are wound on to the cheese, 
such defects are largely prevented. A sketch of a warping 
machine constructed on this principle is given in fig. 83. 
The principal parts are c, the creel ; h, the heck-box ; S, 
the sley ; and b, the sectional beam or cheese« To arrange 
the yams in the creel the warper commences by placing 
the first thread of the pattern in the top row, and takes 
the rows or tiers in succession until he reaches the base 
of the frame. No sooner are the threads mounted in the 
creel than they are passed separately through the holes in 
the pins of the heck-box and between the reeds of the 
sley. (See sketch.) Here, by sleying or running four or 
six ends in one split or dent, the warp is brought within a 
compass corresponding with the width of the cheese. 
The lease is formed in the heck-box at the commencement 
of each section. This done, all the attendant has to do 
is to keep the creel well supplied with bobbins, the yarns 
after leasing being drawn through the sley in regular order, 
and wound on to the sectional beam by the automatic 
movements of the machine. A number of cheeses are now 
combined on what is called the block or shaft, to form the 
entire warp. 

75. Warping, Sizing, and Drying Ifac/ime*— This class 
of machine is also constructed on what is called the sec- 
tional principle. For the production of plain woollen and 
worsted warps it is admirably adapted, and has completely 
superseded the hand woof or bar-trees. In such machines, 
as in the old system of warping, the yarns have, in the 
first place, to be arranged, according to pattern, in the 
creel. Each thread is then passed through a coarse sley ; 
this keeps the threads at equi-distances apart, and also 
brings them into a smaller compass, preparing the yarns 
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for entering the sizing bath, which is placed immediately 
behind the sley. Passing from thence between a pair of 
brass pressing rollers, the sizing solution is pressed out of 
the thread and returns into the trough. When the warp 
is composed of woollen yarns, on escaping from these 
rollers it is passed directly oyer a large cylinder charged 
with steam, and also a smaller cylinder (called the angle 
roller, on account of it being set at an angle with the 
cylinder containing the steam) ; whilst in this position the 
warp is subject to a rapid drying process, the heat from 
the cylinder absorbing the dampness the yarns contain. 
But if the warp is made of worsted thread it is passed 
over an additional series of small rollers before drying. 
The reason for this is the size requires more time to pene- 
trate worsted than woollen yarn, and hence this has to be 
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Fig. 34. 

arranged for in the mechanism of the machine, otherwise 
the process would not be satisfactorily accomplished. After 
drying, every string or 10 feet of the warp is automatically 
marked, when the yarns are carried forward to a second 
sley in which the lease is formed. One peculiarity about 
this sley is that every other split is partly solid both at 
the top and the bottom, as shown in fig. 34, consequently, 
when the attendant by means of a rod presses all the 
threads down, those in the spaces lettered a remain up, 
while those in the spaces lettered b are depressed; this 
gives the first crossing of the lease. The second crossing 
is secured by lifting the threads, which gives the opposite 
result — viz., the threads in spaces A below and those in 
spaces B above. The lease having been completed, the 
section of the warp now made is wound evenly, as it passes 
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throngh the sley, on to the cheese or miniature beam. The 
cheeses are collected together when the proper number has 
been warped and placed on a strong iron shaft, from whence 
thej are run on to the loom beam. The advantages of this 
system of preparing the yams for the loom over that of 
warping on the mill or woof, sizing in a trough or bowl, 
and drying on the balloon, are very evident. Three pro- 
cesses are here enacted at one time, while, if anything, 
sizing and drying are better and more regularly effected 
than on the old system of treating the processes separately, 
TQ. Fancy Wojrping on the Sectional System, — Sectional 
warping machines are not, all points considered, as well 
adapted to the making of extreme fancy as simple or plain 
warps. When the number of threads in each repeat or 
pattern is not a multiple of the number of threads the 
cheese is, according to the '* set " or number of ends in 
the warp on the inch, calculated to contain, some com* 
plication is liable to ensue. The standard width of the 
cheese in machines for medium goods is, as already stated, 
4^ inches, but in those constructed for coarser yams, as 
in the blanket trade, the width is 9 inches. Each sec* 
tional or miniature beam must contain the same number 
of threads, and, if possible, a complete and not a fractional 
number of patterns. Warps in which a whole number of 
patterns cannot practically be applied to each cheese occa- 
sionally incur a loss of time in resetting the creel. An 
uneven beam, and ultimately, an irregular texture, results 
from some cheeses receiving more threads than others* 
Possibly, in heavy woollen goods, a few extra threads on 
some sections to give the required total in the warp may 
not make any perceptible difference to the regularity of 
the fabric ; but in fine cloths, as in worsted coatings, the 
utmost uniformity in the beam should be aimed at, so that 
two points are evident: (a) that each cheese ought, if 
practicable, to receive a complete number of patterns, and 
(h) that the same number of patterns ought to be warped 
on each section. 
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Bearing these points in mind, the method of dealing 
with complicated patterns on these machines may now be 
considered. Let it be supposed that a given pattern of 
warp contains 104 ends, and that the fabric is intended to 
have 96 threads on the inch, and is to be set 66 inches wide 
in the loom. The warp would thus contain 6836 ends. 
The first work would consist in ascertaining the number 
of patterns in the entire warp ; thus 6386, divided bj 104, 
the number of threads in a pattern, equals 60 patterns 
or repeats, and 96 threads over. To find the requisite 
number of cheeses, divide the width of the warp in the 
loom (66 inches) by the width of the cheese (4|- inches). 
In this case 14 would be the number. Next ascertain the 
number of patterns to be warped on each section by 
dividing the total repeats in the warp by the number of 
-cheeses, as 60 repeats divided by 14 cheeses, equals 4 
patterns to each cheese and 4 patterns remaining ; showing, 
that if this number of cheeses were employed, the warp 
would be 4 patterns, or 416 ends (not including the 96 
threads, or fraction of a pattern) to narrow in the loom. 
This would imply that the warp would be 63 inches wide 
in the beam, but only 61 in the sley instead of 66. The 
question is, how may such a reduction in the breadth of 
ihe warp be avoided P or how may the missing ends be 
ttdded to the warp P Fourteen cheeses, each contain, 
ing 4 patterns, give (that is, 14 x 4i-) 63 inches of 
warp on the loom beam, so that if an additional cheese 
were employed it would only cause the warp to occupy 
^7 instead of 66 inches on the beam, and yet provide 
43pace for the 416 threads required. Fifteen cheeses 
would contain 60 patterns, or all the threads of the 
warp, with the exception of 96 ends. These, unless 
Absolutely necessary, would not be warped, as they would 
necessitate either the employm^it of another cheese, or 
overcrowding some cheeses with yams. Take a second 
example. In this case the pattern contains 28 threads ; 
there are 48 ends on the inch, and the fabric is calculated 
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to be set 36 inches wide in the loom. First find the 
number of patterns in the warp ; thus, 48 threads on the 
inch, multiplied by 36 inches, width of the cloth in the 
reed, would give 1,728 ends in the warp. Divide this 
number by 23, the number of threads in the pattern given, 
and the result is 75 patterns. The requisite number of 
cheeses is obtained by dividing 36 by 4^., giving 8. Next 
divide the total number of patterns, 75, by the number of 
cheeses, which gives the number of repeats to be warped 
on each cheese, namely, 9. Nine cheeses, would, however 
only contain 72 patterns (9 patterns x 8 cheeses i= 72 
patterns) or 34 i. inches of cloth. By making use of seven 
cheeses, and mounting each with eleven patterns, the warp, 
although containing two repeats too many, would be 4i 
inches narrower on the cheeses than required to be in the 
healds ; so that it would, in fine goods, probably be neces- 
sary to raddle it out to the full width in running it on to 
the loom beam, and, at the same time, remove the excess 
of threads. 

From these examples it will be evident that the method 
of calculating the number of cheeses and patterns for each 
cheese on sectional warping machines is as follows : — First, 
ascertain how many patterns are required to give the 
proper width of warp ; second, divide the total number of 
patterns by the number of cheeses nearest the required 
width on the beam. If such a number, when complete 
patterns are applied to each section, will not admit of the 
whole warp, then fewer or more cheeses, and a larger or 
smaller number of patterns are adopted as required. In 
the first example given the cheeses were increased, but in 
the latter they were reduced, and an extra pattern placed 
on each. It will generally be found that by a little con- 
triving of this description that the warping of the most 
irregular patterns on these machines is feasible. 

11* Sizing. — The mechanical structure of worsted, 
woollen, or cotton yarns necessitates the application of 
some glutinous substance to their surfaces before subjecting 
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them to the weaviDg process, the object being to canse the 
indiyidual fibres which compose the threads to cling more 
tenaciously together. Althongh a high degree of evenness 
and regnlaritj of strnctnre may be attained in worsted 
yam mannfactnre, yet, when microscopically examined, a 
large proportion of the fibres appear to hang loosely on the 
outside of the thread. An illustration of this is given in 
thread a, fig. 35, which is a two-fold hundred's worsted 



Fig. 35. 

yarn previous to sizing, while thread b is taken from the 
same hank, but has been passed through the sizing bath. 
There is a very noticeable difference in the appearance of 
these yams. In a the fibres seem to be but loosely 
attached to each other, and hence if tension were applied 
to the thread those fibres that form the body or centre of 
the yarn would have it principally to sustain, but in 
B, in consequence of the fibres having been more firmly 
united to one another, the strain when applied is more 
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equally receiyed, from which it may be inferred that a 
sized yarn will weave better, and is capable of sustaining 
more friction and tension, than one that has not been 
sized. A good size is of considerable importance in the 
manufacture of worsted and woollen fabrics whenever the 
warps are made of small, tender, or long-fibred threads. 
For, as has just been shown, sizing tends to give solidity, 
smoothness, and compactness to the individual yarns, and 
by fastening the somewhat loose and straggling fibres that 
cover the surface of the thread together, or rather by 
binding them to the body of the yam, it increases the 
weaving properties of the warp, more or less preparing it 
for the tension, friction, and wear and tear it must neces- 
sarily undergo on its way to the woven fabric, and espe- 
cially when passing through the healds and sley during 
the process of weaving. 

One of the simplest, and, at the same time, most primi- 
tive methods of hand- sizing consists in immersing the 
warp in a large trough or tub containing the sizing 
solution, care being exercised in distributing the size as 
equally as possible over every portion of the warp ; in 
fact, it is advisable that it should be thoroughly saturated 
in order to give the solution time to act on each thread of 
the warp. The size is afterwards squeezed out by wringing 
the warp or chain in the hand, which is finally exposed to 
the atmosphere in some convenient place where it can be 
well stretched and frequently opened by running the 
raddle from one end to the other to prevent the threads 
from fastening or becoming matted through the action of 
the size. If the sizing solution is too strong or not well 
pressed out, the threads are almost certain to glue to each 
other, and when this happens serious trouble is sure to 
ensue after the warp has been mounted in the loom. 
In weaving each thread has to pass through a separate 
mail in the healds, and it will be obvious that if half-a- 
dozen or more are stuck fast together, before this single 
passage can be effected some breaking and repairing of 

K 
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threads must necessarily occur, showing the importance, 
whether sizing by hand or by machinery, of guarding 
against over or irregular sizing. 

The sizing trough in common use is very simple in 
construction. The warp enters at one end and passes 
through the size on to tiie pressure rollers, which free it 
of the solution it may have absorbed in the trough. It is 
now raddled and wound on to the arms of the balloon, a 
huge cylindrical frame revolving on its axis, and generally 
partitioned off from other machinery and surrounded with 
steam pipes, the heat arising from which speedily dries 
the warp. Sometimes the warps are beamed direct from 
the balloon, but at others they are rolled up into a large 
ball, to be passed on to the beaming frame. Very fine 
worsted and cotton warps are frequently sized or dressed 
in a very different manner from the methods already de- 
scribed. The warps in this case are first beamed and 
sleyed, and then wound off the beam of the beaming frame 
on to the beam of the loom. The beamer, having stretched 
a portion of the warp across the frame, takes the size, 
which in this instance consists of fine fiour paste, and 
spreads it as evenly as possible over the warp yarns with 
a pair of hand-brushes. A fan is then employed to acce- 
lerate drying, which has no sooner been accomplished than 
the length of warp thus sized is wound on to the loom 
beam, so that in reality sizing, drying, and beaming are 
carried on at the same time. 

78. Beaming, — There are but few indications of any 
specific object having been in view in the warping process, 
with the exception of obtaining a certain number of threads 
of a uniform length, when the warp reaches the beaming 
frame. The order of the various colours of yams, as ob- 
tained on the warping machine, seems to have been en- 
tirely destroyed in sizing and drying, the warp being 
one confused multitude of threads, to all appearances 
bundled together without any definite object. On exa- 
mining it a little more minutely, however, with a view of 
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preparing it for the loom, it will be discovered that every 
thread has retained its original position, or that place 
assigned to it in the operation of warping. Nowj the 
object of beaming is to spread the warp ends evenly and 
regularly on the beam of the loom. If this work is not 
properly done the cloth will snflfer both in texture and 
appearance. To obtain an even surface in the woven 
fabric it is necessary to have the threads of warp uniform 
in tension, which cannot be effected with an irregular 
beam, and hence one of the first matters that should be 
carefully attended to — especially in the manufacture of 
fine goods — when preparing the warp for weaving, is that 
of good, even beaming. Such is the importance of having 
the warp yarns under proper control during the operations 
of the loom, that, in some classes of fabrics, two, and even 
three beams are employed. These are adopted when cer- 
tain threads rise and fall more frequently than others, and, 
as a result, *' take-up " more quickly in weaving ; hence, 
if beamed with the rest of the warp, they would ulti- 
mately become so tight, as the piece was being woven, 
as to seriously damage its texture. To prevent such being 
the case, those threads which are so frequently intersected 
with weft are placed on a separate beam, and tension 
applied accordingly. 

The beaming frame is generally of the simplest con- 
struction. It consists of four upright posts, connected 
together at the bottom by wooden rails ; fixed to eacn oi 
these posts, at one end of the frame, are the two supports 
for the loom beam, while the other end of the frame is 
mounted with an additional rail for the warp to pass over 
as it proceeds to the beam. The operation of beaming is 
commenced by drawing the warp footing end first over 
the rail, and carrying it forward to the loom beam. It is 
here that the lease taken on the footing pins of the warping 
machine first proves to be of practical service. Through 
the last division of this lease a wooden or iron rod is 
passed, enabling the beamer to hold the warp tight while 
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he performs the preparatory work of " raddling," which 
always precedes beaming proper. 

79. Baddling. — The raddle, fig. 36, is employed to 
maintain the warp at one required width, and also to 
open the warp threads as they are being wonnd on to 
the beam. It is simply a wooden bar mounted with a 
series of upright pegs set at equal distances apart, and 
varying in number according to fineness ; thus a 5's raddle 
is equivalent to five pegs to the inch, a 6's to six pegs to 
the inch, and so on. The raddle cap, o, is removed during 
the time the warp is being raddled. Each space between 
the pegs receives one section of the footing lease — ^that is 
to say, whatever number of threads is grouped in one 




Fig. 36. 

crossing over the footing pins of the woof or mill, the 
same occupies one division in the raddle. After the warp 
has been equally distributed between the pegs, the rod 
previously inserted in the footing lease is fixed in the 
groove of the beam, and the warp wound once round, 
merely to prevent the rod from springing out, while 
the flanges, which keep the warp straight and even at 
the edges, are being adjusted on the beam, the distance 
between them corresponding with the required width of 
the warp in the healds and sley. In beaming warps 
for hand-looms, flanges are very seldom used, the weaver 
building the side supports for the warp with narrow slips 
of cloth or listings; this he does by wrapping layer 
upon layer tightly round the beam. The loom beam 
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is turned either by hand or power, and the warp held 
at a regular tightness by being passed round a large 
cylindrical drum, the revolutions of which are controlled 
by a twitch rope or tension brake. As the warp passes 
on to the beam the workman slightly alters, ever and 
anon, the position of the separator to distribute the threads 
as evenly as possible over the circumference of the beam. 
When beaming has thus been completed, the healding 
lease of the warp is preserved by inserting a pair of 
lease rods in the positions of the lease bands ; these are 
fastened together at both ends to prevent them from slip- 
ping out, and also to retain the alternate crossing of the 
threads characterizing the lease. The raddle cap is next 



Fig. 37. 

removed, which permits the raddle to be easily taken out 
of the warp, when the latter is ready for the succeeding 
operation, namely, healding. 

80. Healding^ of Drawing -in, — Attention has just been 
called to what is termed the " footing " when raddling ; 
but it is the lease proper that will not only be found 
a useful adjunct in healding, but an absolute essential. 
If the warp about to be drawn-in is intended for the 
handloom, the work will, in all probability, be performed 
in the loom ; but if it has been prepared for the power- 
loom, the shafts and the beam, around which the warp has 
been wound, will be suspended at a convenient height for 
the weaver and his assistant, or for the drawer and the 
reacher-in. The simplest plan of healding is generally 
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termed " straight draft " or " straight gate " (a draft 
indicatiDg the methodical order observed by the work- 
man in passing the threads through the healds of the 
shafts), and simply implies that the warp ends are entered 
in regular succession through the mails or loops of the 
healds, beginning with the first heald to the right of the 
first shaft, and taking the corresponding healds on the 
following heddles — no matter how many there may be — 
until the first heald of the last shaft is charged with a 
thread, when the second heald of the first, second, third, 
and other shafts are similarly dealt with, this order being 
repeated to the last thread of the warp. This will be 
somewhat simplified by consulting fig. 37. Here are four 
heddles, a, b, g, and d; a representing the front and d 
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the back shaft. The beam haying been hung behind the 
shafts, the reacher-in takes the first end in the warp from 
between the lease rods, and places it on the hook passed 
through the first mail m^ of the first shaft, a, by the 
drawer-in ; the second thread is then drawn through the 
first mail m^ of the second shaft, b ; the third thread 
through the first mail m^ of the third shaft, c ; and the 
fourth thread through the first mailm^ of the fourth shaft, 
D. This completes one course or what is technically termed 
a ** gate," and has to be repeated to the very last end in 
the warp. If the passage of the threads through the 
healds in a straight draft on four shafts is analyzed, it 
will be found that the first, fifth, ninth, and thirteenth 
threads are drawn on the first shaft ; the second, sixth, 
tenth, and fourteenth, &c., on the second shaft ; the thirds 
seventh, eleventh, fifteenth, &c., on th^ third shaft ; and 
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the fourth, eighth, twelfth, sixteenth, (fee, on the fonrth 
shaft, showing that in all straight drafts a course just 
includes as manj threads as there are different shafts, 
which is seldom, if ever, the case in irregular drawing. 

In fig. 38 a backward and forward or angled healding 
draft is given ; the horizontal lines a, b, c, and d, represent 
the shafts, and the lines 1 to 8 inclusive the threads of the 
warp. A " gate " in this draft occupies eight threads, the 
first thread being drawn through the first heald of the 
front shaft ; the second, through the first heald of the 
second shaft ; the third, through the first heald of the third 
shaft; and the fonrth, through the first heald of the 
fourth shaft, but instead of the fifth thread falling on the 
second heald of the first shaft, as in straight drawing, it 
takes the second heald of the second shaft, while the sixth 
thread takes the first heald of the first shaft ; the seventh 
thread the second heald of the fourth shaft, and the eighth 
thread the second heald of the third shaft. This method 
of drawing has a two-fold effect on the weave in the cloth ; 
for it twills it to the left and right alternately, and produces, 
bj so doing, an angled stripe or herring-bone, and hence 
the term ".angled" draft. Another well-known plan of 
healding that should be briefly noticed is that furnished in 
fig. 39. It is generally called the sateen draft or '^skip- 
shaft," because the threads always miss one heddle for 
each draw ; thus the second thread falls on the third shaft, 
the third on the fonrth, the fourth on the second, and so 
on. This mode of healding is occasionally adopted in 
making fine goods, when the warp contains a large number 
of threads to the inch, or is drawn on a large body of 
shafts. Of course the weave has, in such cases, to be 
made to work with the draft. 

81. Irregular Healding Drafts. — Two methods of heald- 
ing or drafting are sometimes employed on one series of 
shafts. This is generally the case in double-make cloths, 
and goods backed with warp. In such instances the 
shafts used in 'forming the back or under side are kept 
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distinct from those which form the face of the fabric. Fig. 
40, for example, illustrates this syatem of healding. Thus 
shafts A and b in this draft are simply mounted with the 
backing chain, while shafts from o to J inclusive, contain 
the face warp, or those threads which appear on the upper 
side of the cloth. Two beams would probably be employed 
in weaving a backed fabric of this character, one contain- 
ing the face and the other the backing warp. Let it be 
supposed that these have been fixed or suspended behind 
the shafts, and that the threads require to be healded ac- 
cording to the draft given under this figure. The opera- 
tion would be commenced by the reacher-in taking the 
first thread from the lease of the backing warp, which 



Fig. 40. 

would be drawn through the first heald of shaft a. The 
first thread of the face warp would next be passed through 
the first heald of shaft o, and the second face thread 
through the first heald of shaft d. The second thread of 
the backing warp would now be dealt with by passing it 
through the first heald of shaft B, after which the third 
face-thread would be entered into the first heald of shaft 
E, and the fourth face-thread entered into the first heald 
of shaft F : in this manner healding would be proceeded 
with, the exact order or arrangement of threads indicated 
in the draft being strictly followed out to the last thread 
in the respective warps. 

The number of healds on each shaft, in a given space, 
in drafts where all the heddles contain an equal number 
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of threads, varies according to the required number of 
threads per inch in the warp, and also according to the 
number of shafts mounted in the loom. Thus, supposing 
a piece of cloth is intended to contain 60 threads in the 
inch, and that 12 shafts are employed in its manufacture, 
then take the threads per inch, 60, and divide by 12, the 
total number of shafts, and the quotient 6 will be the re- 
quired number of healds on each shaft. If 20 instead of 
12 shafts had been used there would only have been three 
healds per inch on the separate shafts ; while, on the other 
hand, if the fabric had contained 96 in the place of 60 
threads on the inch, and 12 shafts had been employed, each 
shaft would have contained eight healds per inch. It is 
plain, therefore, that to ascertain the set or healds per 
inch for any given number of shafts, providing they all 
contain the same number of threads in the draft, it is only 
necessary to divide the total number of shafts given into 
the threads required per inch in the warp. Sometimes, 
however, every shaft does not receive the same number of 
threads, and, when such is the case, it is needful to 
examine the draft and calculate for each shaft separately. 
In fig. 40, which has already been alluded to, a draft of 
this kind is given. It is for a* backed fabric set 72 threads 
on the inch, and warped two threads face and one thread 
back, or, in other words, 48 threads of warp to the inch 
are proportioned to shafts o, d, e, f, &c., and 24 threads to 
shafts A and b. So the question is reduced to the follow- 
ing : A face cloth on eight shafts, containing 48 threads 
per inch, and a backing cloth containing 24 threads per 
inch, on two shafts. Adopting the rule laid down above 
48 -T- 8 = 6 healds per inch on each of the face shafts ; 
24 -r- 2 = 12 healds per inch on each of the backing 
shafts. These results are not so easy to obtain when the 
draft is of a broken or of an irregular character. This will 
be obvious by consulting fig. 41. Here is furnished a draft 
for a single cloth containing 64 threads on the inch, in which 
some shafts receive a larger number of threads than others. 
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Hence it is not possible to divide it into two sections as in 
fig. 40. Some other method of calcnlation must therefore 
be adopted. It will be fonnd on examining this draft that 
it contains 82 threads. This number should be divided 
into the number of threads in the set, thus, 64 -e- 32 = 2 
repeats of the draft in one inch of the warp. Now ascer- 
tain the number of threads on the separate shafts in the 
healding plan ; four threads on shafts 1 and 2 ; three 
threads on shafts 3, 4, 9 and 10 ; two threads on shafts 5, 
6, 7, 8, 11 and 12. If the number of the repeats of the 



Fig. 41. 

draft in the set is now multiplied by these threads sepa- 
rately it will give the results required as follows : — 

2x4 = 8 healds per inch on the 1st and 2nd 

shafts 16 

2x3=6 healds per inch on the 3rd, 4th, 9th 

and 10th shafts 24 

2x2 = 4 healds per inch on the 5th, 6th, 7th, 

8th, 11th and 12th shafts. . . . 24 

64 

Of course there are various methods of counting healds, 
the system of *^ healds per inch," although applicable to 
all classes of goods, is only adopted in some manufacturing 
districts. In Batley and Leeds, for instance, one speaks of 
a 90's, a 120's, and a 140's set or gear^ implying that in 
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one quarter (nine inches) there are 9, 12, or 14 porties of 
38 threads each. In ordering a gear, therefore, in either 
of these places it would be neoessarj to state not only the 
set, but also the number of shafts required ; thus, an 80's 
set on six shafts, a 40's set cm four shafts, &c. To ascer- 
tain the equivalent to aaj gear of this class in the ^' healds 
per inch " system, which is practised in Huddersfield and 
several other important textile districts, take thoset given 
and multiply by the threads in a porty, and divide by the 
number of inches in a quarter multiplied by the number of 
shafts the set occupies. Example : Required the healds 
per inch in a 90's set, on two shafts. A 90's set equals 9 
porties to the ^, therefore, 

9 porties x 38 threads in a porty =l\the number of 

jr-r—. ^ , ^ — - healds per inch 

9 in. m a ^ X 2 shafts. ^^ each shaft. 




Fig. 42. 

82. Sleying or Beeding. — After healding the work of 
loom-mounting is comparatively simple, the only operation 
requiring attention being that of sleying. The primary 
object of this process is to keep the threads of warp at 
equal distances apart, and also in the same relative posi- 
tions throughout the whole operation of weaving. The 
sley, fig. 42, is divided into splits or dents, the number of 
which in a standard width regulates its fineness. The 
threads of warp are drawn through the splits, in the order 
in which they succeed each other in the healds, in 2's, 8*s^ 
4's, &c,, according to the character of the fa*bric being pro- 
duced. As the sley is fixed vertically in the going-part of 
the loom it carries or drives the weft picks against each 
other at they cross the warp in regular succession, in fact 
it is used as much for this secondary object as for that of 
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separating the threads in a systematic manner. Perhaps 
no satisfactory rules can be given for ascertaining, by ma- 
thematical calculations, the proper method of sleying any 
particular warp or specific make of cloth ; this is a matter 
subject to such a multitude of exigencies, such as the 
nature and sizes of the warp yarns, or any speciality in 
the structure of the fabric, that experience and general 
knowledge of textile productions are probably the only 
safe guides to accuracy in this particular. For whatever 
rules were framed they would require to have a fixed basis, 
or, in other words, a certain size of yarn and count of 



Fig. 43. 

reed would have to be regarded as a standard to work 
upon, and, unfortunately, the results obtained from such 
arithmetical calculations would be comparatively value- 
less if a special thickness and weight of cloth had to be 
produced from a given grist of yarn and twill or design. 
In such an emergency rules would have to be laid on one 
side, and experience and practical knowledge brought to 
bear on the subject. Further, what one textile producer 
would regard as a suitable reed or sley for a given size of 
yarn, another would, in all probability, discard either as 
too fine or too coarse, for some manufacturers believe in 
making the cloth in the loom, while others would weave 
similar goods in more open sets, and impart the required 
strength or solidity in the process of milling. For these 
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reasons any rules bearing on sleying or setting can only 
have a limited application, and possibly are only of prac- 
tical yalne so far as famishing to the inexperienced weav^ 
able sets for stated grists of yams and simple makes of 
cloth. Diversity of weave, yam, and structure of fabric, 
all tend to prevent the formulating of one regular propor- 
tional system of reeding established on such a basis as to 
make it applicable to every branch of textile industry* 
However, it may be stated that, generally speaking, the 



Fig. 44. 

two main factors to be taken into consideration are the 
structure of the weave or design, and the circumference, 
or thickness, of the yarns employed. It may be useful to 
point out how these two conditions regulate the fineness 
of the counts of the reed or sley. To begin with the 
weave, figs. 43 and 44 are two very simple and common 
twills running at the same angle in the piece, but, never-* 
theless, somewhat different from each other in appearance. 
This difference in effect is traceable to the breadth of their 
respective furrows, or to the fact that while weave 44 
flushes three threads and three picks in succession, weave 
43 only flushes two threads and two picks. A slight dif- 
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fereDce of this kind in the flnsh of the make is sufficient 
to necessitate the counts of the reed being altered. Thus 
let both of these twills be woven in a warp composed of 
20 skeins jams — (t.e., a yarn 20 yards of which will 
weigh one dram) and what is the practical result provid- 
ing the set is the same in each case ? If the reed or sley 
employed produces a good firm cloth in fig. 43^ it will be 
correspondingly poor and lean in fig. 44 ; whUe if the cloth 
is all that can be desired in the latter weave, it will be hard, 
stifi*, and unsaleable in the former, the threads of warp in 
this instance being too rankly sleyed for a make of such 
limited flushes. Fig. 43 would yield a satisfactory piece 
of goods if it were made of 20 skeins yarns, and woven 
in a lO's reed, 4 threads in a split (that is a sley contain- 
ing 10 dents or splits in one inch, and 4 threads in each 
split, or 40 threads on the inch) ; but to produce a cloth 
equally full and firm in the hand in fig. 44, it would be 
necessary to use a 12's reed, and sley 4 threads in a dent. 
Hence one general principle that should be observed in 
reeding is, the faster the make of the weave, or the smaller 
the floats or flushes of warp and weft, the opener the 
set to be employed. Again, as to the thickness of the 
yarn. The set for a 10 skeins thread, or a jram twice as 
thick as the 20 skeins already alluded to, would have to 
be reduced from a lO's to an 8*s reed, 4 threads in a split, 
or from 40 to 32 threads to the inch. Unless this was 
done there would be considerable difficulty in introducing 
the same number of threads to the inch in the weft as 
there are in the warp, and weaving would be a difficult 
task to accomplish. The reduction of the set, on increas- 
ing the size of the warp yams, is a practical necessity if 
the weave or make is to remain unchanged. To increase 
the size of the yams without any regard to the set would 
imply overcrowding the splits or reeds in the sley, ihe 
movements of which would, as a necessary sequence, chafe 
the warp, and produce an uneven texture hard and board- 
like in the hand. On the other hand, to decrease the 
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thickness of the yarns and not to increase the fineness of 
the set would produce a cloth as materially defective ii^ 
other respects — ^it would in this case be thin and open in 
texture and lack body and firmness. A second principle 
that deserves notifying in connection with the question is, 
therefore, that when the weave remains the same and the 
sizes of the yarns are increased the fineness of the set 
fihould be decreased^ but if the warp threads are decreased 
in thickness, the set should be proportionately increased, 

83. Beads, — Reeds are counted in a variety of ways, al- 
most every manufacturing locality having its own peculiar 
system. In some districts the calculations are based on 
the number of sets, of 40 threads each, in a stated width 
of the sley, as in Bradford, where 36 in. forms the basis of 
oalculations. A 40'8 set, therefore, in this place would be 
«qual to 

40 X 40 threads to the set 
36 inches 

or nearly 44^^ threads to the inch. In Glasgow the reeds are 
-counted by the hundred, thus a ],300*s set is equivalent to 
thirteen hundred reeds in 37 inches of the sley. In some of 
the woollen districts of Scotland a system is practised based 
on the number of splits in If in., and the number of threads 
in each split or dent. For example, a 20's reed sleyed 2's 
would be equivalent to 40 threads in 1|- in. 

It will be noticed that this system resembles in prin- 
^ple that of so many reeds to the inch, and sleyed in 2's, 
3's, (fee, according to the structure of the fabric, which is 
undoubtedly the most rational system that has yet been 
adopted, and the one which is gaining supremacy in the 
trade* It is a mode of sleying that reduces reeding into 
the simplest practicable form, and that can be applied to 
evevj class of weaving, whether silk, cotton, linen or wool, 
and hence there is reason to believe that ultimately it will 
become the acknowledged standard system throughout the 
whole textile industry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP CLOTH CONSTRUCTION. FUNDAMENTAL 
WEAVES. 

84. WoYen and Knitted Fabricft— 85. Warp and Weft—86. The 
Heald Shafts— 87. Plain or Tabby Weaving — 88. Design or Point 
Paper— 89. Twilling— 90. Cassimere Twill— 91. Sateens— 92. Deriva- 
tives of the Sateen — 93. Corkscrews or Hound Twills — 94. Construc- 
tion of Twills — 95. Hopsacks or Mats. 

84. Woven and Knitted Fabrics, — Every variety of 
woven fabric, whether plain or figured, results from cross- 
ing, or rather from interlacing two distinct series of 
threads together. Thus, when a woven cloth is submitted 
to analysis, it is found to be composed of two classes of 
yarns ; first, those which extend longitudinally in the piece 
and which are termed collectively warp^ chain, or web ; 
and, second, those which extend transversely in the piece, 
and which are designated weft, woof, abb, or filling, accord- 
ing to the district in which the goods are manufactured. 

Warp and weft may be considered as the two essential 
factors of every type of loom production. They are of 
paramount importonce both in weaving the plain cloth 
and the artistic tapestry hanging. There is, however, a 
class of goods made on the stockinette frame, which, 
although only containing one body of threads, is often 
regarded as a woven texture. But, strictly speaking, 
such a cloth is not woven but Jcnitted. Bj a process 
of knitting, and not by weaving, the individual threads 
of which a stockinette fabric is composed are interlaced 
into one regular texture. The work is performed in a 
kind of a frame or loom, in which the yams are arranged 
in parallel order, at uniform distances apart, as in ordi- 
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narj weaving. Of course the machine is automatic in its 
movements, and capable of producing a greath length of 
cloth in a very short time. The fabric thus formed is 
ornamented with a fine ribbed pattern similar in character 
to that seen in common knit goods. This article generally 
handles soft, full, and elastic, but lacks those valuable 
characteristics of strength and firmness of texture, or 
make, which obtain in a woven cloth proper. The difference 
between the structure of this fabric and that resulting 
from weaving warp and weft yams together may be illus- 
trated as follows : Take a sample of stockinette cloth and 
try to extract a thread, and what is the result P The 
whole construction is unravelled. Next submit a loom 
product to a similar examination, and it will be found that 
if a longitudinal or warp thread is removed, the transverse 
or weft threads will remain ; while, on the other hand, if 
the latter are withdrawn, the warp threads will, although 
the texture may be partly destroyed, still remain, to a cer- 
tain extent, undisturbed. Again, the manner in which a 
knitted fabric is constructed limits the designer to one 
class of weave effects — these being of a stockinette 
character — whereas the principles of weaving are of such 
a description as to admit of unlimited change or variation 
in design, 

85. TTorp and Weft, — The two series of yarns, warp 
and weft, already alluded to, are not only the principal 
agents in forming the texture but also the figure or de- 
sign which embellishes the face of the cloth, and hence the 
inference that all kinds of woven goods, whether orna- 
mented with the most elaborate figures, or completely void 
of ornament or design, have the same principia of con- 
struction ; from which it will possibly be evident that, in 
order to explain the structure of a woven fabric, it will be 
necessary to carefully examine the evolutions made by the 
warp and weft threads used in its formation. The warp 
may be considered first. It is always understood to con- 
tain those threads that are arranged, as described in 

L 
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Chapter V., in the healds and sley of the loom previous to 
the commencement of the operation of weaving. When 
the warp is mounted in the loom, the various threads run 
parallel to each other at equal distances apart, and are as 
perfect in arrangement and as complete in number at the 
beginning as at the end of the piece. The picks, shootSy or 
threads of weft are, on the contrary, introduced one by one 
in regular succession into the interior of the warp, and, 
consequently, they increase in multiplicity as the cloth is 
woven and wrapped round the piece-beam of the loom. 
The weft is woven or interlaced into the warp, and not 
the warp into the weft. The warp forms the foundation 
of the cloth, or comprises those threads which are inter- 
sected by the picks of weft during the production of the 
fabric. Weaving may, therefore, be defined as the art of 
interlacing weft threads between warp threads ; but not a 
simple crossing of the wefb over the warp, for such an 
arrangement, instead of producing a firm texture would 
merely result in the formation of two layers of threads one 
above the other. 

86. The Hedd Shafts, — ^Now, in order to accomplish 
this object, the warp is subjected to certain mechanical 
operations, which prepare it for the introduction or cross- 
ing of the weft yams. The elevation and depression of the 
healds, which contain the warp threads, regulate the con- 
struction of the fabric. In order to prepare the warp for 
the picks of the filling yarn, certain shafts are elevated 
and others depressed, lifting and sinking those threads 
with which they are individually charged. This motion 
causes a division, or shed, as it is technically termed, in 
the warp, through which a pick of weft is passed and the 
shafts brought simultaneously into their normal position. 
Another order of shafts is next raised and depressed re- 
spectively, forming a second shed for the reception of an 
additional pick of weft, which is conducted across the warp 
by the shuttle, and in this manner the amalgamation of 
the warp and weft yarns is proceeded with. This leads to 
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an imporfcant conclusion — namely, both warp and weft 
threads appear alternately on the face and under sides of 
the cloth, for whenever a warp thread is depressed, a weft 
pick will flush or pass over it, but whenever a warp thread 
is elevated, a weft pick will flush or pass under it. In short 
it is this interlacing passage of the weft threads which 
binds the warp threads — previously hanging loose — to- 
gether, forming, by securing each thread to its neighbour, 
one continuous breadth of cloth. 

87. Plain or Tahhy Weamng. — The order in which the 
yarns cross each other in woven prodactions may be. 



Fig. 45. 

readily described by the aid of fig. 45. This is nothing 
more than an enlarged sample of plain or tabby cloth, A 
very brief study of the arrangement of the threads here 
shown will indicate that there are only four different move- 
ments of the yarns in the whole oonsfcruction. The warp 
is represented by the lines a and 6, and the weft by the 
lines figured 1 and 2. The weaver, to secure this result 
in the cloth, elevates the front shaft which contains the 
odd threads, and depresses the back or second shaft which 
contains the even threads ; by this means he divides the 
warp into two equal parts, and into the opening thus 
formed introdaces a shoot of weft. The second shed, which 
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receiyes another pick, is obtained by reversing the moye-* 
ments of the heddles, or bj elevating the second and de- 
pressing the first shaft. The object in famishing fig. 46 
is to point out the special functions of the shafts in the 
formation of the sheds in the warp. In this figure the 
healds are almost shown in front view, while the warp 
threads are sketched, as much as possible, from a side 
view, so that the principle on which the former lift and 
depress the threads can be clearly illustrated. To simplify 
the subject, the shafts only contain four healds each, and 
* the warp eight threads. The first shaft, H^, carries the 
first, third, fifth, and seventh threads, and the second 
shaft, H^, the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth threads, the 
healding plan for the warp being straightgate. The eleva- 
tion of the front shaft and depression of the back shaft 
will cause, therefore, half of the warp threads to be raised 
and half of them to be drawn down, forming the shed s 
for the reception of the shuttle. 

Two heald shafts only admit of two methods of inter- 
lacing the warp and weft threads, for in such a mounting 
the weaver would be limited to the production of woven 
effects with either the even threads up and the odd threads 
down, or vice versd. The texture could, however, be varied 
in appearance by entering two or three picks of wefb into 
one shed, which would produce a kind of rep, or warp cord, 
varying in size or breadth according to the number of 
shoots inserted into one division of the warp. And this 
may be regarded as a summary of the movements of the 
shafts, and also of the threads and picks in plain weaving, 
showing that when pick 1 of fig. 45 enters the warp, it 
passes under the threads lettered A, and over the threads 
lettered b, but when the second pick enters the warp, it 
flushes over the threads A and under the threads b, resulting 
in the production of the fastest, firmest, but simplest cloth 
that can possibly be woven. 

88. Design or Point Pagper. — It will probably have been 
already inferred from the explanations given on the struc* 
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ture of a woven cloth, that the whole art of textile design- 
ing, so far as weave effect is concerned, consists in the 
origination of new plans or methods of inserting the weft 
yams into those of the warp. Accepting this as an accu- 
rate inference, the nses of what is termed design or point 
paper will soon be evident. This paper is supposed to be 
a representation of at least one series of the threads em- 
ployed in the production of a woven fabric. Thus the 
blank spaces from a to a^ correspond to the warp threads 
hanging loose, or in an unwoven state, in the loom. These 
spaces or squares are dotted precisely in that order in 



Fig. 47. 

which the threads cross over, or under, each other in 
weavisg. The dots, or marked spaces, fig. 48, indicate 
where the weft passes over the warp, while the blanks in- 
dicate where the warp passes over the weft. It might be 
said that previous to any dots being arranged on the paper, 
all the warp threads are in an elevated condition, while the 
weft yarns, without a single exception, are under the warp. 
Hence the dots or marks represent the effect of the weft 
in the cloth, and the blanks the effect of the warp. This, 
however, is not invariably the case ; in fact, in some mills 
the practice is to dot the warp and leave the weft blank, 
but possibly the more rational system is that of marking 
the effect of the latter, because during the operations of 
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the loom the filling is added to the warp, and not the warp 
to the filling. 

The manner of representing a weave on design paper 
may be pointed oat by referring to fig. 45. This small 
sample of cloth only contains five threads and six picks, or, 
on the point paper, fig. 48, the five spaces lettered a and 
B in a longitudinal sense, and the six spaces figured 1 and 
2 in a transyerse sense. Let it be understood that one 
thread of warp is represented by one series of blank squares 
from a to a\ fig. 47, and one shoot of weft by one series 
of blank squares from h to 6^ Now the first pick of fig. 45 
is represented on point paper as follows : One square blank 
and one square dotted for five threads ; the second pick, 
one square dotted and one square blank for five threads ; 
the third and fifth picks are like the first, and the fourth 
and sixth like the second, as shown in the plan given in 
^g. 48. This is the general method of arranging weaves 
or designs on point paper for practical purposes, and the 
form in which the plans are given to the weaver when in- 
tended to be tried in the loom. 

In addition to each longitudinal series of squares being 
synonymous to a thread in the warp, it also corresponds to 
one shaft in the witch or dobbie, and one needle in the 
jacquard machine, while each tnmsverse series from h to 
V^ represents one lag in the witch or one card in the jac> 
quard loom. If a number of lags were applied to the 
dobbie machine without being pegged, all the shafts 
mounted in the loom would be depressed,- or if a blank 
card were applied to the jacquard cylinder, all the threads 
would remain unlifted. The lags must be pegged, and 
the cards must be stamped, before the former can supply 
any motion to the heald shafts, and before the latter can 
be made to elevate indirectly the threads in the warp. 
Again, if a sample of point paper were completely void of 
dots it would simply be understood to represent a number 
of loose warp thr^Etds, but add the dots or marks, and the 
pegging plan or design is produced, or, in other words, a 
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weave indicating to the weaver where in the lags he will 
require to insert pegs to form the desired pattern in the 
cloth. 

The " counts " of the paper is regulated by the number 
of small squares contained in a large division. Fig. 47 is 
what is called 8 b j 8 paper. The larger squares are also 
of importance when preparing elaborate designs for the loom. 
They aid the card cutter very materially in his work, en- 
abling him at a glance to ascertain exactly what thread or 
pick of the design he last worked upon. For. this purpose 
each large square contains as many smaller divisions as 
there are holes in the card-cutting plate.. There are other 
kinds of paper in addition to that shown, such as 10 by 
10, 12 by 12, 8 by 12, 12 by 8, and 8 by 16. These various 



Fig. 48. 

types are all necessary to the manufacture of the different 
classes of textile goods. The 10 by 10 is principally em- 
ployed in the production of designs for jacquards of 100 
harness or a multiple of ten, and is extensively used in 
the preparation of figured patterns for tapestry cloths, 
where two five-shaft sateen weaves are combined, warp 
and weft flush respectively. The 12 by 12 paper is ad- 
vantageously used for 600 jacquards, where each of the 
transverse rows of the card-stamping machine plate con- 
tain twelve holes. The other classes of point«paper men- 
tioned are essential in designing for fabrics in which the 
warp and weft do not contain an equal number of threads 
per inch — that is to say, in clothB where there is either an 
excess of warp or an excess of weft. An 8 by 12 paper 
would be employed in cloths containing 12 picks of weft 
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to 8 threads of warp, while a 12 by 8 type would be used 
in designing for goods where the proportion of warp 
threads to weft threads was as 12 is to 8. 

89. Twilling, — In a twilled fabric parallel diagonal lines, 
or ribs, extend from side to side of the cloth. When the 
twill is of a simple kind (see fig. 4f9a) the spaces between 
the lines are blank, but when the weave is termed a 
broken or irregular twill (see fig. 49b) the equal dis- 
tances between the furrows are interspersed with small 
figures or cross diagonals. A few simple but useful twills 
of the first class are furnished in figs. 50 to 54. These 
makes form the basis from which a large variety of other 
twills of a more complicated character originate. The 
plain weave as given in fig. 48 possesses no appearance 





Fig. 49 A. 



Fig. 49 B. 



whatever of a twilled pattern, but, on the contrary, seems 
to form a small check effect. In fig. 50, which is the 
next change in the interlacing of warp and weft to the 
plain make, there is every indication of a twilled weave ; 
in short this plan is the simplest twill or diagonal that 
can possibly be obtained. It is known in the trade as 
the three-shaft or three-end prunelle twill, warp flushed. 
In reality it only occupies three threads and three picks, 
but it has been repeated on the point paper in order 
to furnish a better idea of the twill effect it produces in 
the cloth. Whatever number of threads and picks form 
a crow or swansdown (fig. 52) twill, the principle of inter- 
texture is always regular, the weft passing pick after pick 
from one thread to another in the warp until an oblique 
furrow extends from side to side of the piece. The size 
of the warp flush depends on the number of threads the 
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weave occupies. Thus a 4-end swandown would give a 
three flush, a 5-end a four flush, and a 6-end a flye flush 
in the warp. 

90. Caesimere Twill. — The shalloon or cassimere twill 
28 given in flg. 51. This weaye occupies four threads and 
four picks, and would, consequently, require a similar 
number of shafts and lags in weaving. As it is one of the 
most useful weaves employed in the manufacture of both 
woollen and worsted goods, a sketch is furnished in fig. 55 
of the order in which the warp and wefb threads cross 
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Fig. 50. 



Fig. 61. 



Fig. 52. 





Fig. 53. 



Fig. 54. 



each other in the production of the woven fabric. The 
following is an analysis of the method of intertezture 
shown in this figure : — 

Pick No. 1 floats over a and b and under o and n. 
„ No. 2 „ B and c „ a and d. 



No. 3 

No. 4 



G andD 
a and D 



A and B. 
B and c. 



This weave may be said to resemble the plain or tabby 
make in one or two particulars in its construction, for, in 
both crossings, half of the warp threads are raised and 
depressed respectively in the formation of the separate 
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sheds for the reception of the individual picks of weft. 
The warp and weft furrows in this twill, unlike those 
in the serge, are equal in flush, forming a verj diflferent 
effect to the latter in the woven fabric. It was observed 
that in a swandown weave no single thread remained 
depressed for more than the intersection of one pick, the 
flush of the warp to that of the weft in fig. 52 being 
in the proportion of 3 to 1 ; now, however, in the cassi- 
mere make, each warp thread, whether elevated or de- 



4 

3 
2 

4 
3 
2 



ADO 
Fig. 55. 



pressed, flushes two picks, while each weft shoot, whether 
on the face or under side of the fabric, flushes over two 
threads of warp. On a further examination of the struc- 
ture of this useful make it will be noticed, on a re- 
ference to fig. 55, that two adjoining threads are always 
up and down during the insertion of the weft yams. 
Thus, as pick 1 crosses the warp, the thread lettered o, 
which rises with' D, is elevated for the last time, while 
D is elevated for the first time ; on the other hand thread 
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A is depressed for the last time, and b for tlie first time, 
the threads of the warp rising in pairs in the following 
order : — c and d, d and A, A and B, and B and c. The flash 
of each warp thread takes hold of the flashes of the ad- 
jacent threads on both sides, and continaes the direction 
of the farrow or twill antil perfect and aniform connections 
in the flashes are formed on oyer j side of the weave, both 
bj the threads of warp and the picks of weft, so that the 
two and two flash in the twill, is continued from side 
to side of the cloth, and from one end of the piece to the 
other. 

In the few examples given in simple twills in figs. 50 
to 54 inclasive it will be observed that the weaves vary in 
the angle which thej form with the first pick. The farrow 
of the twill in fig. 54, for example, rans at an angle of 
aboat 30^ in the cloth, that in fig. 51 at an angle of aboat 
45% while that in fig. 58 forms an angle of aboat 60^. 
Bj combining twills of a similar character to the above, it 
will sabseqnently be shown, that a variety of designs may 
be prodaced both in stripes, checks, and fignres. 

91. Sateens, — In considering the fundamental methods 
of intertextare, sach an important class of weaves as the 
sateen deserves some explanation. The term applied to 
this type of crossing partly implies the natare of its 
effect in the woven textnre, sateen weaves generally 
imparting a soft, fall appearance to the fabric. Now, 
althoagh this kind of make is not so largely applicable 
to the manafactare of worsted and woollen goods as the 
cassimere, prnnelle, or even the plain or tabby weave, 
yet it is more or less employed in the prodaction of 
both fancy and piece dyed fabrics, sach as doeskins, and 
other classes of fine twilled cloths for overcoatings. The 
stractare of the weave, however, limits its ase in so-called 
fancies, for it is of sach character that the cloth prodaced 
always possesses either a \oeft or a war^ face. The prin- 
ciple of constrncting a sateen is that of depressing or ele- 
vating one thread in the weave on each pick or shoot: 
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thus, in fig. 56, whicli is the 5-heald sateen or doeskin^ 
the following is the order of intertexture : — 

Pick A, 1st thread depressed, and 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
threads elevated. 

Pick B, 4th thread depressed, and 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 5th 
threads eleyated. 

Pick c, 2nd thread depressed, and Ist, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
threads elevated. 

Pick D, 5th thread depressed, and 1st, 2nd, 8rd, and 4th 
threads elevated. 

Pick E, 3rd thread depressed, and 1st, 2nd, 4th, and 5th 
threads elevated. 

This analysis shows that each pick of the weave not only 
takes down a separate thread, bnt onlj flashes over ono 
thread out of the total nnmber the make occupies — a prin- 
ciple that obtains in all types of sateens. The 4-heald 
broken swansdown, fig. 59, is sometimes described as tho 
simplest sateen that can possibly be produced ; bat, strictly 
speaking, this weave is simply an irregular serge or 
broken crow twill, the two picks a and b twilling to tho 
left, and the two picks c and d twilling to the right in 
weaving. 

It should be remarked that all crossings of a sateen 
character, with the exception of that formed on six healds^ 
give an upright twill in the cloth when the warp is flushed, 
and an oblique twill when the weft is flushed. The six- 
shaft make is what may be termed an irregular sateen, 
forming a broken twill in the fabric, while, unless arranged 
on the principle given in ^g. 57, two threads of warp are 
depressed, a, a, fig. 58, in succession, a feature which 
should never prevail in weaves of this description. 

92. Derivativei of the Sateen, — Sateens possess one cha- 
racteristic which makes them useful for other purposes 
than simply that of forming a suitable method of interlac- 
ing warp and weft yarns — they form a broad basis for the 
origination of new weaves, while in figured designing they 
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are freqnentlj worked to as the plan of arranging the 
various parts of the design. Their derivatiyes are not 
only more diversified in character, but also more perfect in 
strnctare than those obtained from other simple modes of 
crossing. In fact, a weave made on a sateen basis, if sys- 
tematically constructed, cannot fail to produce a regular 
or uniform texture. There is, however, considerable skill 
required in this class of elementary designing. The origi- 
nation of new weaves is always a difficult task. It implies 



Fig. 56. Fig. 67. 



Fig. 58. Fig. 59. 

both the exercise of ingenuity and of a knowledge of cloth 
production. 

Such valuable makes as the corkscrew, twilled hopsack, 
and Mayo or Campbell may all be formed on the sateen 
principle. As examples of the diversity of crossings re- 
sulting from employing these weaves as a basis the designs 
given in £gs. 60 to 71 inclusive, may be considered. In 
each of these cases the full square dots, ■ , represent the 
fiateen weaves proper and the spaces marked in diagonal 
lines, ■, the additions made to produce a new effect. 
What are designated the S-shaft and 12-8haf t twilled hop- 
eacks are shown in figs. 62 and 66. The former is one of 
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Fig. 60. Fig. 61. Fig. 62. Fig, 63. 



Fig. 64. Fig. 65. 



Fig. 66. 



Fig. 67. 



Fig. 68. 



Fig. 69. 



Fig. 70. Fig, 71, 

Examples of Weaves on a Sateen Base. 
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the most useful weaves employed in the mannfacture of 
worsted coatings. The characteristic feature of these 
weaves is that the small sqaares of which they are formed 
are always arranged in such a manner as to produce en 
hloc, not only a mat or hopsack, but also a twilled effect. 
The manner in which these makes have been constructed, 
and also that of the Mayo, ^g, 63, is made evident by the 
two classes of marks used in the figures. 

Perhaps a few of the most striking illustrations that can 
be furnished of the variety of weave effects obtainable on 
this method are given in figs. 68, 69, and 70. Here are 
three as differently constructed weaves as it is possible to 
make, and yet they have all been obtained from the same 
fundamental weave, which may be traced in the respective 
designs. In the first of these crossings, fig. 68, the addi- 
tion of the small squares marked in diagonal lines pro- 
duces a weave of a basket charaater suitable for fine worsted 
cloths. The same base is made to do duty in the forma«» 
tion of an irregular twilled pattern in fig. 69, by arranging 
a pair of diagonal-marks on both sides of each square dot 
in the weave. When the latter dot is removed it leaves 
(fig. 70) a weave of the corkscrew class, while the addition 
of the marks as indicated in fig. 71, results in forming a 
good useful weave of a twilled mat character. Figs. 65 
and 67 are simply further illustrations of the readiness 
with which this plan of constructing weaves can be adopted 
on any number of shafts. 

93. GorJcscreivs or Bound Twills, — This class of weaves 
has for several years been extensively employed in the 
manufacture of worsted goods, more especially in cloths 
intended for coatings and trouserings. In fact, the re- 
markable success of the corkscrew fabric has had but one 
parallel — namely, that of the cassimere or four-end twill ; 
for, although the hopsack or Celtic, and of tbe Mayo or 
Campbell, are both very noted and useful weaves, yet the 
quantity of cloth made of these crossings, in a given period, 
will not bear comparison with that made of the corkscrew 
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or round twill. Possibly it might be supposed, from the 
style of the designation applied to this kind of make or 
weave, that the effect in the woyen fabric would be of a cork- 
screw or wavy character, or, at least, possess the feature 
of roundness ; but it should be noted that none of these 
characteristics are sufficiently pronounced to lead to the 
origin of these technical names. The latter designation — 
that of round twill — is certainly the more applicable of the 
two, because there is a fulness and general softness, which 
may be said to approach roundness, about the effect of 
such makes in the woven fabric that might probably have 
given rise to this term, for it is a feature that is more or less 
wanting in other classes of twills. But any person familiar 
with goods produced from this type of weave would expe- 
rience considerable difficulty in explaining either how or why 
the terms corkscrew and round twill came into use; unless the 
object was to deceive the uninitiated, and, by giving the cloth 
a novel and at the same time fantastical name, cause it to 
be regarded as a new article. This, along with the fact 
that the weave has only been in vogue for a comparatively 
limited period in worsted cloths, has led to the assumption 
that the corkscrew is a make of modem invention. It is 
only necessary to refer to certain woven specimens, still" in 
existence, made of the weave shown in fig. 64 or of the 
nine heald corkscrew, as long ago as 1860, to prove that this 
generally accepted opinion is erroneous. These cloths 
were then made in woollen and not in worsted yams, the 
following being a sample of the weaving particulars 
adopted in the manufacture of the corkscrew goods pro- 
duced about the year 1860 : — Warp, 40 skeins woollen, 
17's reed, 4 threads in a split ; Weft, 30 skeins woollen, 
54 picks on the inch. The same weave may now be made 
of twofold 48's worsted for warp, in a 24's reed, 4 threads 
in a split, and 24's worsted for weft, 96 picks on the inch. 
So that the modem cloth not only excels its predecessor in 
fineness of texture, but, on account of being made of worsted, 
it also possesses a more lustrous surface. 
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The structure of what may be termed the ordinary class 
of corkscrews is based on the sateen or doeskin principle, 
fgr, whether the 7, 9, or 11-heald make is examined, it 
will be found that the common doeskin forms the basis of 
the weave. Now the principle of a sateen make, as already 
explained, is one thread down on each pick or shoot, no 
matter how many threads it may occupy. Thus in figs. 
61 and 64, the squares, ■ , in each case, form the sateen 
basis, which may be readily changed into the corkscrew 
proper by adding two, three, or four marks, according to 
the size of the twill, and one above the other in succession, 
as indicated in the respective figures. The ordinary buck- 
skin and five-shaft Venetian are constructed on a very 
similar principle. Here again the squares give the doe- 
skin weaves, one mark only being required to be added on 
each thread, and that above the squares, in order to pro- 
duce in the former what is termed the fine twill or Vene- 
tian, and, in the latter figure, the buckskin twill. 

94. Constrtiction of TtoUls. — Small twills and diagonals 
are by far the easiest types of weaves to originate ; for it 
will be obvious that to construct a new twill of a simple 
character it will only be necessary to vary the base or first 
pick of the weave. This arises from the fact that every 
pick of a regular twill is simply a model of the first, moved 
either one thread to the left or to the right of its pre- 
decessor, according to the direction in which the twill 
runs. 

Thus, on examining fig. 72, it will be found that the 
second pick is marked or figured exactly like the first, 
but started on the second thread, b, and finished on thread 
A. Further, if the respective picks were similarly con- 
sidered, they would each correspond, in arrangement, with 
the base line of the weave. Take, for example, the last 
pick in this design, No. 8, which commences, as indicated 
by the numeral 1, on the 8th thread, h, and reads as 
follows: — 3 threads down, 1 thread up, 1 thread down, 
and 3 threads up, ending on the 7th thread ; now this is 
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precisely the order in which the threads are elevated and 
depressed in the 1st pick, only the latter begins on the 1st 
thread, a, and ends on the 8th thread, H. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the difference between any two picks of a 
simple twilled weave only arises from their relative posi- 
tions in the make which they help to form. This will 
probably so far explain the structure of a common twill as 
to enable the reader to understand that when the base 
line or first shoot of such a twill is given, in order to com- 
plete it each succeeding pick will require to be a repeti- 
tion of this base, but advanced one thread beyond its pre- 
decessor either to the left or to the right ; the same order 



Fig. 72. 

of depressing the threads being repeated till the arrange- 
ment of marks on the 1st pick recurs. This, it will be 
noticed, takes place on the 9th pick in fig. 72. Of course, 
in working out a weave from such data, each pick must 
be confined to the number of threads the base pick occu- 
pies. For this reason the numeral 5, on the 5th pick in 
the figure just explained, is brought on to the 1st thread, 
and not carried on to the 9th, which is not included in the 
number of threads occupied by the first shoot. In some 
classes of twills where there are two picks of weft in one 
shed of the warp, or where in one portion of the twill the 
depression of the threads is the same during two or more 
succeeding shoots of weft, it is necessary, to enable the 
designer to continue or complete the weave, to furnish 
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snch a number of picks as will indicate the character of 
the TDake. 

95. Hopsacks or Mats. — A word or two of explanation 
may be given here on what are termed hopsackj Celtic^ 
hasTcety or mat weaves. Next to the cassimere twill the 
4-heald make of this class is one of the most useful weaves 
employed in making woollen and worsted goods. Correctly 
speaking, it is nothing but the plain weave on an enlarged 






Fig. 73. 



Fig. 73 a. 



Fig. 73 h. 



scale ; the principle of its structure coinciding with the 
latter weave, as may be seen by consulting these makes as 
mapped out in figs. 73, 73 A, and 73 B. Here it will be ob- 
served that the largest of these weaves only contains, like 
the plain weave, two classes of sheds, four threads and 
four picks always working together, and performing the 
same office as one thread in tabby weaving. These weaves 
are made on a considerable variety of healds, such as 4, 6, 
8, 12, and 16, but the numbers in most general use are the 
three former. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HAND LOOMS. 



96. Motions of the Loom — 97. Uses of the Hand Loom — 98. Parts 
of the Loom — 99. Setting-up Motion — 100. Letting-off Motion — ]01. 
Shedding Motions— 102. Treadle System — 103. 'Ke-up or Cording 
Plans— 104. The Witch or Dobbie— 105. The Lags— 106. Relative 
Advantages of the Treadle Loom and Witch Machines — 107. The Jac- 
quard Machine — 108. Block and Cylinder — 109. Upright and Cross 
Wires— 110. The Harness— 111. The Pattern Cards— 112. Double-lift 
Machines— 113. Humess and Shaft Mounting — 114. Uses and Advan- 
tages of the Jacquard Shedding Motion. 

96. Motions of the Loom. — There are five principal 
motions in weaving common to both hand and power 
looms, namely, shedding, 'picking, wefting^ setting-up of the 
cloth, and letting-off of the warp or chain. The shedding 
motion, which is by far the most important, divides the 
warp threads into two sections, elevating some ends and 
depressing others ; the picking motion impels the shuttle 
from side to side of the warp ; the setting-up arrangement 
winds the woven cloth on to the piece-beam, while the 
letting-off appliance unwinds the threads from the chain- 
beam. The shnttle-box motion should also be mentioned, 
as it is invariably applied to looms used in the production 
of fancy cloths. In practical weaving the shedding motion 
first effects a division in the warp, when the shuttle con- 
taining the weft-thread is propelled by the picking motion 
through the opening, or "shed," formed in the chain 
between the elevated and depressed threads; the move- 
ment of the going- part, or the wefting motion, then beats 
the weft yarn thus extended across the warp, before the 
shed closes, or the warp yams are brought on to one 
common level, into close contact with its predecessor ; at 
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this juncture the letting-off motion gives in the chain, the 
setting-np appliance at the same time imparting move- 
ment to the piece or cloth beam. 

97. Uses of the Hand Loom. — Although the hand-loom 
has during recent years been largely superseded by the 
power-loom, yet it still holds an important place in the 
weaving of some classes of textiles. As it is simple in 
construction, it can be readily altered to suit the require- 
ments of any particular branch of woven fabrics. For this 
reason it is preferable to the automatic loom for pattern or 
experimental weaving. Modifications in the motions of 
the power-loom are comparatively difficult to make. If, 
for example, a change had to be made in the order of 
picking, or in the method of introducing the several 
shades of weft yarns into the cloth, it would necessitate 
either the construction of a new chain, the use of a fresh 
set of lags, or of a different series of cards for the shuttle- 
boxes, according to the class of power-loom employed. 
But if a similar change in picking had to be effected in 
the hand-loom, the weaver, having the shuttling arrange- 
ment under complete control, could, without any altera- 
tion in the mechanism of the loom whatever, introduce the 
threads of weft into the cloth as required. Other advan- 
tages in making pattern ranges on this loom consist in the 
facili^iy with which the cloth can be wefted, the warp 
changed, and, in a word, the expeditious manner in which 
a new fabric or pattern can be produced. 

For figured goods, where an irregular and complicated 
order of weft threads of several colours is used, the hand- 
loom is again the best adapted, simply because the weaver 
can readily control its motions so as to make them accord 
with the required method of colouring the design. Plush 
fabrics and various classes of tapestry cloths, carpets, 
and figured shawls are also, to a limited extent, woven 
on the hand-loom, but its special role, as stated above, is 
certainly in pattern production. Hence in fancy woollen 
and worsted mills of any note, a number of hand-loom 
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weavers are engaged solely in the weaving of new pattern 
ranges. 

To the student of textile design this loom is specially 
useful, for he can more feasibly put his ideas into prac- 
tical shape by its employment than by using the power- 
loom. Experiments are as necessary in a study of weaving 
as in chemistry or any other practical science ; and as it 
is, to say the least, inconvenient for the student to have a 
power-loom in his laboratory or workshop, he cannot do 
better than procure a hand-loom. Small hand-looms, as 
simple and complete in construction as possible, are the 
most suitable for this purpose. There is no advantage in 
having a miniature power-loom which may be worked by 
the foot alone, like a sewing-machine, as there is far too 
much mechanism and gearing required in looms of this de- 
scription. The less mounting a loom takes, the better for 
the student. He ought to be able to vary the number of 
weft threads to the inch in the fabric, alter the shuttling, 
and change the design without re-adjusting the various 
parts of the loom. This is necessarily impracticable in 
looms that are workable by the foot alone. Possibly the best 
hand-loom constructed for students' use is that invented 
by the late Professor John Beaumont, and of which there 
are some eighty in use (in addition to full-sized hand- 
looms, jacquards, and power-looms of various descrip- 
tions) in the textile classes of the Yorkshire College. 
This loom, while a combination of neatness and simplicity, 
possesses a weaving capacity equivalent to that of the 
largest power-loom mounted with shafts or heddles, and 
also every necessary contrivance for making pattern ranges. 

98. PwrU of the Loom. — The following are the principal 
parts of the hand-loom: The frame, the warp-beam, the 
piece-beam, the breast-beam, the going-part or batten, the 
rock-tree, or rail, on which the going-part swings, the 
shuttle-box lever, and the setting-up lever and wheels. 

The frame is very similarly constructed, whether in- 
tended for the treadle, witch, or jacquard shedding motions. 
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It consists of four npright posts joined at each side in the 
direction of the warp and also at the back by a lower and 
an upper rail. In the front the low rail is dispensed with, 
the breast beam, against which the weaver leans during 
weaving, and over which the cloth passes to the piece- 
beam, taking its place. The breast-beam, like the rail 
over which the warp passes from the chain-beam to the 
healds, is fixed a little higher than the mails of the healds 
or harness. 




Fig. 74. 

One of the most important parts of both hand and 
power-looms is' the going-part or " batten." In fig. 74 one 
end of the going-part used in ordinary hand-looms is re- 
presented. The bottom part of this piece, A, is called the 
race, the shuttle running upon it during weaving. The 
sley or reed is fixed between the hand-tree, b, and the race. 
Both ends of the going-part are mounted with a similar 
series of boxes to that shown in the figure. In this sketch 
only two boxes, o and d, are given, but as many as from 
four to six may be employed. 
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The sword, s, or the upright arms on which the going- 
part oscillates, have several holes near the top by which 
it can be lowered or elevated at the option of the weaver. 
For this purpose cords are passed through the holes and 
fastened round the "rock-tree," a stout wooden beam, 
mounted with two iron pins, which move in grooves 
screwed on to each of the upper side rails of the frame. 

When the weaver desires to insert a pick of weft into 
the warp, he presses the batten from him, which should 
bring the race on a level with the depressed yarns, and 
thus form the base on which these threads rest ; by the 
aid of the picking-stick he forces the shuttle across the 
warp, after which he draws the going-part forcibly 
against the cloth already woven, pressing the pick or 
shoot of weft into close contact with the one previously 
inserted. The picking motion may also be fally explained 
by referring to fig. 74. Here p is the picking-stick, which 
the weaver holds in his right hand, f the picker travelling 
on the spindle s, H the picking-arm, i the picking-arm 
spring, and e the cord connecting the picking-stick to the 
picker. The action of the parts is as follows : If 2? is 
drawn from the boxes it causes the picker f to slide on s, 
driving the shuttle out of the box. This is no sooner done 
than the picking-arm to which f is also attached is drawn 
back by the spring i, and again brought into striking 
position. In order that the picker may be quickly drawn 
out of the boxes, the weaver lets the cord e slack imme- 
diately after imparting motion through f to the shuttle. 

As the shuttle-box motion is connected with the going 
part, it may now be described. The box lever, which is 
not shown in the figure, is generally fixed on the left side 
of the loom, and is in direct communication with lever K. 
The box lever does not control the motion of the boxes, 
but is simply employed to lighten the work of elevating 
them to the weaver, being weighted at one end. The 
parts which have directly to do with the elevation and de- 
pression of them are shown in the sketch. The boxes rise 
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and fall on the two spindles b, b, and are kept in position 
by sliding on to steps projecting from the rods p, p. These 
rods are joined together at the top by the spring o, which 
allows them to move backward in the slot in which they 
are placed in the top of the framework of the boxes^ as the 
iron snecks on the back of the latter press against the 
projections ; bnt immediately afber the snecks have passed 
above them the rods are drawn forward, and the boxes rest 
on the steps of p, p. To lift the boxes, the rod n is 
depressed, drawing down lever J and l to which it is at- 
tached at t, which canses it to rise at v, at which point it 
is in direct communication by cord m with the tops of the 
boxes. To depress them, it is necessary to press the 
trigger T, in the centre of the hand-tree, inwards, which 
being connected with p P by a small cord, draws them back- 
ward, and thns removes the supports from underneath the 
snecks on the boxes, causing them at once to drop. The 
parts Jf and t, on which the weaver keeps the thumb and 
finger of his left hand, are thus made to control in a simple 
and effective manner the boxes containing the several 
shuttles employed. 

99. Setting-wp Motion. — The setting up of the cloth is, in 
hand-looms, and also in many classes of power-looms, 
primarily effected by the movements of the going-part. 
Projecting from the top rail of the batten is a thick 
wooden rod, round which a cord is fastened and attached 
to a lever fixed in front of the loom. This lever at the 
opposite end by cord e, fig. 75, is made to lift the setting- 
up lever, a. It will be noticed that a carries the setting- 
up catch B, which imparts motion to the piece-beam wheel, 
p, through the train of wheels shown in sketch. Here B 
is the ratchet-wheel, and carries small pinion f, which 
gives motion to the intermediates, H and d, and they in 
turn to P. The holding-up catch, o, prevents the ratchet 
from running back when the lever a is descending. The 
cloth is only set up when the going-part moves backward* 
Thus if pressed from the cloth the rod projecting from the 
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rail w, of fig. 74, depresses the top lever at the end to 
which it is attached, and raises it at the other, lifting A of 
fig. 75, and giving motion to the piece beam as described. 
100. Letting-off Motion, — The usnal method of maintain- 
ing the warp threads at one nniform tenison in hand- 
looms is by what is called the friction-brake. This is a 
thick rope wonnd on the head of the yarn-beam in a con- 
trary direction to that in which the warp is delivered from 
the beam. Some classes of power-looms are mounted 
with a similar letting-off* arrangement. The various parts 




Fig. 75. 



of this method of tensioning the warp are shown in fig. 76. 
In this sketch B is the warp beam, c the twitch rope, l the 
weight lever, b the low rail of the loom, and D the weight. 
The rope o having been fastened to rail B, is passed ronnd 
the beam, and thns supports the lever l, which is fastened 
by cord e to the floor, while the weight is supported by the 
opposite end of the lever. Of course the heavier the 
weight, or the further the weight from the fulcrum, the 
more tension put on the warp. When this letting-off" con- 
trivance is applied to the power-loom, two levers and two 
twitch-ropes are used, one for each end of the loom. The 
levers in this case are fastened to castings bolted on to the 
framework of the loom. 
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101. Shedding Motions. — In hand-loom weaving there 
are three methods of elevating and depressing the warp 
threads, or of forming a shed in the warp ; first, the treadle 
system ; second, by the witch or dobbie ; and, third, by 
the jacqnard machine. The treadle system is the oldest 
and rudest in construction. It is still employed in some 
parts of Scotland in pattern weaving, and possibly its sim- 
plicity and cheapness will retain it in use for some time to 
come for this purpose. The witch machine is one of the 



Fig. 76. 

best principles of shedding extant. It is said to have been 
first constructed in its present form in the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire, and has, ever since its invention, been regarded 
as well adapted to the requirements of the woollen and 
worsted trades. Up to the year 1830, or thereabouts, the 
dobbie, as now built, was unknown, a machine styled the 
drum witch or engine, which resembled it in many par- 
ticulars in construction, being then employed in the 
weaving of fancy woollens. The principle of the dobbie 
forms the basis of construction of many of the power-loom 
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shedding motions of the present day, in fact, there is 
scarcely one system of automatic shedding, excepting the 
tappet, which does not resemble the witch in some parti- 
cnlars. As to the third method of shedding, that of the 
jacqnard machine, it is the system 'par excellence for figured 
weaving. Practically there is no limit to the capacity of 
this loom. Elaborately figured fabrics are always woven 
on the jacquard. The great feature in which it differs 
from other shedding mechanisms is in the use of harness 
instead of shaft mounting, and cards instead of lags and 
pegs, bowls and bushes, or tappets and treadles. It was 
invented, about 1801, by Joseph Marie Jacquard, and 
although the machine has undergone many modifications 
since this date, it is still the same in principle as when 
it first left the hands of the inventor. 

102. Treadle Systems. — This shedding motion comprises 
four series of levers, namely, treadles, long lambs, short 
lambs, and jacks. The treadles are worked by the weaver's 
feet, and both depress and elevate the heddles. The long 
lambs are connected first to the treadles and then to the 
jacks by what are termed the streamer cords. The jacks 
are attached to the top of the heddles and the short lamba 
to the bottom. The latter are also in communication with the 
treadles. The elevation and depression of the heald shafts 
depends entirely on two classes of cords, hng and short, 
used in connecting the treadles to the long and short 
lambs respectively. The long cords being attached to the 
short lambs depress, while the short cords being attached 
to the long lambs lift the shafts. The positions of these 
cords and of the several sets of levers are shown in fig. 77 ► 
In this sketch, a a^ are the short cords, h h^ the long cords, 
T T^ the treadles, l l^ the long lambs, c c^ the streamer 
cords, J J^ the jacks, and h h^ the heddles or shafts. Now 
it will be obvious that if T were depressed it would draw 
down long lamb l^ being attached to it by short cord a. 
Lever l\ by means of cords cS would then depress J^ at g^ 
and lift it at i. As J^ at this point is in communication with 
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Fig. 77. 
Diagram of Shedding Mechanism of Treadle Loom. 
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the upper shaft of heald r\ it would, when depressed at g, 
rise at i and lift this heddle. This is not the only result 
of depressing treadle t, for as it is connected by a long 
cord b to short lamb s, and as the latter by cord e is 
connected to the lower shaft of heald h, when this treadle 
is elevating heddle h^ it is depressing H. It follows that 
the threads drawn through the mails, m\ of H^ will, when 
treadle t is depressed, be lifted, while those drawn through 
m^ of H will be sunken. Next suppose the weaver de- 
presses the second treadle, or t^ ; this would just reverse 
the positions of the threads, for this treadle would, by 



Fig. 78. 

means of a\ drawn down l, lifting through the streamer 
oord c, and jack, J, the first or front heddle, H. In the 
second place t^ would depress h\ for it is connected to the 
bottom shaft of this heddle by &S s\ and b\ Possibly it 
will now be clear how the lifting and depressing of the 
heald shafts depends entirely on the method of attaching 
the cords a and h to the treadles. 

103. I'le-v/p or Cordmg Plcms, — ^As the effect in the woven 
fabric, in treadle weaving, is due to the principle on which 
the healds are actuated by the long and short lambs, the 
cords a and b are tied up according to the weave or plan 
of fabric required. In the diagram referred to, they are 
arranged to weave a plain cloth. To illustrate the prin- 
ciple of cording, a " tie-up " for the cassimere twill, given 
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in fig. 78, will be arranged. ^ In making a cording plan, 
the first thing to do is to draw as many horizontal lines 
parallel to each other as there are shafts or threads in the 
weave. Across these rnle four perpendiculars correspond- 
ing to the picks a, 6, c, and d in ^g, 78 and to the treadles 
in the loom, as represented in sketch 79. This done, the 
point to determine is which class of cords shall be marked 
long or short. It is customary to mark the latter, or those 
which lift. Thus on pick a of weave 78, the 1st and 2nd 
shafts are elevated, hence they are marked in the cording 
plan where treadle a cuts them. On the second pick, &, the 
1st and 4>th shafts are up, and the 2nd and 3rd down, 
which is indicated in the cording plan by crosses being 
placed on treadle b where it intercepts the 1st and 
4th shafts. The picks c and d are then dealt with in 
a similar manner, producing the cording plan sketched 
in fig. 79. The marks made on this sketch indicate that 
short cords are to be attached to the treadles and long 
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Fig. 79. 

lambs, while the absence of marks, from those positions 
where the two series of lines cross each other, shows that 
long cords are to be attached to the treadles and short 
lambs. Thus, according to the above cording plan, the 
following would be the method of attaching the cords ta 
the treadles and long and short lambs in mounting the 
loom : I. Treadle a, for pick a, short cords to long lambs 
1 and 2, and long cords to short lambs 8 and 4. II» 
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Treadle b, for pick &, short cords to long lambs 1 and 4, 
tfnd long cords to short lambs 2 and 3. III. Treadle c, for 
pick c, short cords to long lambs 3 and 4, and long cords 
to short lambs 1 and 2. lY. Treadle d, for pick d, short 
cords to long lambs 2 and 3, and long cords to short 
lambs 1 and 4. It should be observed that, as the lambs 
run parallel to the shafts, and are fixed nnderneath them, 
the first or front shaft takes the 1st lamb in each set, the 
second shaft the 2nd, the third shafb the 3rd iamb, and so 
on thronghont the entire series of shafts. Another feature 
about the cording plan that must be noted is the method 
of arranging the treadles. It will be noticed that although 
pick b of weave 78 is the second on the plan, ;fet it is 
actuated bj the 4th treadle. The reason for this will soon 
be obvious. The weaver, in treading making use of both 
feet, must, in order to avoid crossing them, either tread 
from the outside or the centre of the complete set of 
treadles. In the plan given he would start on the 1st 
treadle with the right foot, then take the 4th treadle with 
the lefb foot, the 2nd treadle with the right, and the 3rd 
treadle with the left. 

104. The Witch or Dobbie — The various parts of this 
shedding motion are given in fig. 80. The part b, called 
the block, slides up and down between the two ends of 
the frame. It contains the knives or lifting bars, k. Eleva* 
tion and depression of the healds are effected by the up« 
right wires b and c. These wires are bent in the form of 
a hook at the top, so that if over the knives when the 
block rises they are immediately lifted. Uprights b and 
V are attached to the tops of the heald shafts, while up- 
rights and G^ are, by the means of the streamer cords e 6\ 
connected to the jacks j^ j^, two sets of levers fixed under- 
neath the healds in what is called the jack frame. These 
levers, as will soon be pointed out, perform the same 
functions as the short lambs in treadle weaving, for they 
depress the shafts. There is one spring wire, a a\to each 
pair of uprights, b and c, and b^ and c^ respectively. The 
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object of the sprmg wire is to aotaate the uprights, thus a, 
by means of the cross wire ^, may be made to impart 
motion to uprights b and c, for it is twirled round both of 
them. When there are no lags on the cylinder, or when 
the machine is out of action, the front row of uprights 
are all off knife 1, whereas the second series are all on 
lifting-bar 2. If, therefore, the spring wire a were 
pressed forward it would force the upright & on to 
knife 1, and upright c off knife 2 ; on the other hand, if 
.spring wire a^ were not to be actuated, upright h^ would 
remain off knife 1, while c^ would be lifted by knife 2. 
This arrangement of wires is sketched in fig. 80, and the 
effect it has on the healds will next be traced. Let 
the result of lifting wire b and depressing wire c be 
first considered. The shaft H^ to which b is attached by 
cord d is represented as up, because this wire has been 
raised by the front lifting-bar. In order to allow it to rise, 
the jack levers are elevated at the ends, where they are 
attached to the shafts by cords/. They could not be thus 
actuated if the upright c, to which they are attached, were 
not depressed. This, however, is the case, for when the 
front row of uprights rise, the back row fall, and hence, in 
the drawing, b is shown to be elevated and c to be down. 
Now turn to the method of depressing the healds. This is 
always done by lifting the back row of uprights and sink- 
ing the front row. Thus « in fig. 80 upright c^ is on 
knife 2, while V is off knife 1. The effect is this, c^ 
being elevated by the block, by means of cord e^ lifts the 
jack levers J^ at i, and depresses them at m, thus drawing 
down, through cords / \ heddle H*. In orde^ to level the 
shafts after they have been lifted a'hd sunken, the block is 
allowed to fall, which admits, first, of the heddles which 
have been elevated being depressed; and, second, of the 
heddles which have been sunken being lifted. The lifting 
or levelling of the healds is accomplished by the spring s 
and eccentric E. A strap passes from the spring over B, 
and is attached to the wooden support on which the base 
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of the uprights rest. Both sides of the machine possess 
this arrangement, so that when the block b falls not only 
do the lifted shafts sink, but those which have been de- 
pressed by the jack levers are drawn np by the spring, 
strap, and eccentric on to one common level. 

The various parts of the machine operate as follows: 
The weaver first depresses the treadle drawing down the 
lever to which it is attached, and lifting the block. As 
the latter contains the knives, it elevates the upright 
wires, which, in turn, actuate the healds, those in series h 
lifting, and those in series c, in consequence of being in 
communication with the jacks and the lower parts of the 
heddles, depressing the shafts. The pick of weft having 




Fig. 81. Fig. 82. 

been inserted into the shed, which such an arrangement 
of healds would produce in the warp, the treadle is allowed 
to rise, when the block descends, and the shafts are brought 
into their normal position. 

105. The Lags. — There is one important feature about 
this machine which has not been referred to in the previous 
paragraph, namely, the manner in which motion is given 
to the upright wires. Both series of uprights being con- 
nected to one spring wire, it is only necessary to actuate 
the latter in order to impart movement to both h and o. 
This is done by the lags (fig. 82) into which pegs are in- 
serted according to the pattern it is required to produce. 
These lags pass round the cylinder, which usually contains 
eight grooves and makes one-eighth of a revolution each 
time the treadle is depressed. It is fixed with its long 
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sides to the spring wires in the supports, p, fig. 80, of 
the upright posts of the witch frame. To show how the 
lags are prepared for the loom, let it be supposed that 
it is required to weave plan 81 ; then, as this weave 
occupies eight threads and four picks, the lag would con- 
tain eight holes, each hole representing a thread. The lag 
may either be pegged from the right or left side, but it is 
usual to commence with the first hole on the right ; that 
is to say, the numerals 1 to 8 represent the same threads 
in the weave. When the blank spaces on the design de- 
note threads up, the holes in the lags representing such 
spaces are pegged. Each lag corresponds to one pick; 
thus lag a is the Ist, 6 the 2nd, c the third, and d the 4th 
pick of the weave. On this design the 1st pick reads 
thus : 1 thread dotted, 2 threads blank, 1 thread dotted, 
1 thread blank, 1 thread dotted, 1 thread blank, and 1 
thread dotted. The lag for this pick is pegged as follows : 
1 hole empty, 2 holes pegged, 1 hole empty, 1 hole pegged, 
1 hole empty, 1 hole pegged, and 1 hole empty. So that 
in preparing the lags, pegs are only inserted into the holes 
corresponding to the blank spaces in the several picks. 
The principle of pegging the succeeding lags, b, c, and d, 
is precisely the same as that observed in inserting pegs 
into lag a. 

106. Bdatwe Advantages of the Treadle Loom and Witch 
Machines. — In one particular, at least, the witch machine 
has a very considerable advantage over the treadle loom. 
Twelve or sixteen shafts in the latter necessitates the use 
of as many treadles as it is possible for the weaver feasibly 
to control. Moreover such a number of heddles is not 
sufficient for the requirements of the fancy woollen and 
worsted trades. The witch has, however, a weaving capa- 
city of no less than forty-eight shafts, and these are all 
workable by the same treadle. In the direction of the 
weft there is no limit whatever in this machine to the size 
of the pattern. While in the treadle-loom, as has already 
been pointed out^ each distinct pick requires a separate 
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treadle to form it; in the dobbie a weave or design may 
contain almost an unlimited number of picks, and yet be as 
workable as if it only occupied four or eight. If the 
treadle system can be said to possess any advantages oyer 
the dobbie, it is in the variety of weave effects which may 
sometimes be obtained with one ** tie-up," whereas every 
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Fig. 83. 

fresh effect in the dobbie necessitates the production of a 
new set of lags. 

A few illustrations will show how such changes are 
possible in the treadle-loom. In fig. 83, part a, the tie- 
up or cording plan is given for weave 84. Now it will be 
obvious that all crossings composed of the same picks as 
those which form this weave, but differently arranged, 
will be producible in the same tie-up. For example, in 
plan 85, there are only two classes of picks — a and h being 
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like a, and c and d like e of weave 84. It follows, there- 
fore, that fig. 85 could, if the treadles were depressed, as 
indicated at b, in fig. 83, be produced in the same tie-np as 
the latter plan. Plans 78 and 86 could also be worked on 
the same set of treadles and cording arrangement. Con- 
sider plan 78 first. Pick a here is like a in weave 86, 
pick h like c, pick c like 6, and pick d like g ; hence if the 
treadles are depressed, as shown at c, fig* 83, allowing the 
last, four treadles to rest, thej would give the common 
twill required. Lastly, as to weave 86. Picks a and d 
of this plan correspond to a of weave 84, picks h and g to 
g^ picks c and/ to c, and picks e and A to 6 of the same 
figure. By treading as indicated at d, in fig. 83, this 



Fig. 84. Fig. 85. 

arrangement of picks may be obtained. If the last four 
treadles of the cording plan were worked independently of 
the first four, they could be made to form the plain cloth, 
and also a large variety of warp cords, with two, four, or 
six picks in a shed. 

107. The Jacquofrd Machine. — This shedding motion is 
in reality divisible into two parts — the mechanism for pro- 
ducing one repeat of the pattern as stamped on the cards, 
and represented on the design paper, or the jacqua/td 
machine proper ; and the harness which repeats the effect 
produced by the cylinder and the cross and upright wires 
from one side of the fabric to the other. 

A harness instead of a shaft mounting, perforated cards 
in place of wooden legs and pegs, are not the only features 
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which characterize this machine. In fact there are some 
power looms in which the cylinder and card apparatus is 
employed in a modified form. Much of the dissimilarity 
between the jacquard and the dobbie arises from the 
arrangement of the upright and cross wires in the respec- 
tive machines. In the dobbie there are but two rows of 
uprights, one row of which is off the front lifting-bar, and 
the other row on the back lifting-bar. The uprights in 
both rows are actuated by the same spring and cross wires. 
A very different arrangement of wires obtains in the jac- 
quard. Here the uprights are arranged in four, eight, or 
twelve rows, each row containing twenty-five or fifty wires. 



Fig. 86. 

according to the capacity of the maxshine. The cross wires 
are arranged on a similar system. There are no spring 
wires, the cross wires or needles giving motion to the up- 
rights. 

108. Blo(^ cmd Oylinder. — An engraving of a 100 jac- 
quard is given in fig. 87. It shows the principal parts of 
the maxshine for actuating the harness. The block A, as in 
the dobbie, contains the knives or lifting-bars. Here,* 
however, these bars vary in number according to the size 
of the machine. Thus, in a 100 machine, there are only 
four knives, in a 200, or 400, eight, and in a 600 machine 
twelve. Each row of uprights requires a separate lifting- 
bar. The knives are fixed obliquely in the block to pre- 
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vent them from falling on the tops of the hooks pf the up* 
rights^ andfrom thus destroying them when the latter drops. 
The cylinder, o, has four sides, each of which contains as 
many holes as there are cross wires in the machine. Each 
series of holes corresponds to one row of cross or upright 
wires. In a 4)00 jacquard there are eight, and in a 600 
twelve series of holes. When the block is lifted, the 
cylinder is pressed some slight distance from the front of 
the machine, which brings the knoggers, D, into action, for 
they are fixed to the frame, and the top catch rests on the 



Fig. 87. 

drumhead of cylinder, consequently as the latter is being 
pressed back it makes one-fourth of a reyolntion. As the 
cards pass over the cylinder, they are by this arrangement 
brought one by one in regular succession against the ends 
of the needles. To pick back the weaver simply raises 
the catches, which brings the lower knogger into action, 
causing the cylinder to turn in the opposite direction. 

109. Ujpright amd Gross Wires. — The upright ?dres, w, 
fig. 88, are bent in the form of a hook at both ends. The 
upper hooks rest over the knives, A?, of the block, while 
the neck-bands of the harness, n, fig. 88, are attached to 
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the lower hooks. Saoh upright, as previonslj stated, 
must have its oorresponding cross wire, the front end of 
which plajs against the csurd when the cylinder is brought 
in contact with the needle-board of the machine. It is 



w* 



w» w» W* 




Fig. 88. 

completely twirled round the '* upright^'' so that whether 
pressed forward or backward it imparts moYement to the 
latter. The back of each cross wire is bent in the form of 
a hook, a, fig. 88, admitting of the wire working between 
the pins in the grate of the spring-box, o. To keep the 
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wires steady when in action, and also perfectly straight, a 
pin, B, is passed through the grate and the bends a. Each 
needle or cross wire works against a small spring, s^ s^ s^ 
«*, which gives it a forward motion on the card being with- 
drawn, by the cylinder d, from the front of the needles. 
In order to prevent the uprights from turning round, the 
grate y, which contains as many bars as there are series of 
uprights in the jacquard, is fixed between the lower bends 
of the wires, rising and falling with them. 

The number of upright wires in a jacquard, as in a 
witch machine, defines its weaving capacity. On these 
wires and the needles depends the transference of the 
pattern, as impressed on the cards, on to the warp in the 
loom ; for the cross wires communicate the motion received 
from the card to the uprights, while the latter actuate the 
neck-bands of the harness, n, fig. 89, which lift their re- 
spective harness cords, and these in their turns the threads 
of warp. 

110. The Hwrness. — Thus far the construction of the 
machine proper has only been considered. It is necessary 
now to ascertain how the various parts already described, 
when set in motion, reproduce the pattern, as stamped on 
the cards, in the woven fabric. It is already understood 
that in idl cases the jacquard is a harness loom, and it 
is the mounting of the harness and the functions it per- 
forms in the weaving process that next comes under 
consideration. 

The first work to be done in connection with such a 
mounting is, I. to decide on the capacity of the machine ; 
II. the set or number of threads per inch required in the 
woven fabric ; and. III. the width of the harness in the 
comber-board. Let it be supposed these points are settled 
as follows : I. a 100 machine ; II. 32 threads per inch ; 
and, in. 36 inches wide. There are only three distinct 
parts in connection with the harness of the loom, so they 
will be described separately. They are the neckbands, 
comber-board, and harness cords. 
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The Neckband, Harness, and Comber-board. — In a 
witch machine 24 upright wires, or jacks in the power- 
loom, imply a weaving capacity of 24 shafts. Now each 
of these shafts contains a definite number of healds to 
the inch, and if the warp is straight drawn there will be 
as many repeats of the design in one inch as there are 
healds per inch on each shaft. Take an illustration : In 
a loom mounted with 16 shafts and 48 healds per inch 
there are 8 healds on the inch of each shaft, which gives 
this number of " repeats " of the design in each inch of 
the fabric, providing it occupies the complete set or series 
of shafts. A witch machine with 16 shafts can only be 
made to produce by straight healding a 16-thread design. 
In the 100 jacquard under consideration, there being 104 
upright wires, but probably only 96 wires for figuring 
purposes, and 8 wires for weaving the lists, a design may 
occupy 96 ends ; but as there are no shafts to repeat the 
pattern from side to side of the fabric, some other 
arrangement has to be adopted. The neckbands are em- 
ployed for this purpose. They perform the same func- 
tions in the jacquard shedding motion as the shafts in the 
witch or dobbie ; for, like the shafts, they carry the cords 
which repeat the design in the fabric. Each neckband, 
after having been attached to the lower hooks of the up- 
right wires, is connected to as many harness cords (equal 
healds in the dobbie) as there are intended to be repeats 
of the pattern in the cloth. 

The comber-board, c, fig. 89, is the wooden frame 
through which the lower ends of the harness cords pass. 
Each cord passes through a separate hole. Generally the 
number of holes across this frame corresponds with the 
number of upright wires across the neck or upper comber- 
board, A. This comber-board determines the width of the 
harness. 

The harness consists, first, of the harness cords, e; 
second, of the mails, d ; through which the warp ends are 
drawn ; and, third, of the weights, or lingoes, Z. As each 
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harness oord is moanted with a mail and a lingo, each 
thread in the warp is depressed bj a separate weight. 

The nnmber of harness cords actuated by each neck- 
band depends entirely on the nnmber of upright wires in 
the machine, set, and width of the harness. Thus in a 
104 machine, when 8 wires have been deducted from the 
lists, it leayes 96 wires for the figure ; now, if this num- 
ber is divided into the threads per inch, multiplied by the 
width of the harness in inches, it will give the number of 
repeats of the pattern in the ftbbric, or the harness cords 
to be tied to each neckband. Thus : 

32 ends per inch x 36 inches wide ^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

^6 ^^®8 each neckband. 

One method of tying up the harness very commonly 
adopted is shown in sketch, fig. 89* In this case the 
short sides or ends of the machine are parallel with the 
long sides of the comber-board. Only two " repeisits " are 
given in the drawing, and simply the first and last series 
of uprights. The plan adopted in tying up the harness- 
cords will be evident from the numerals on the upper and 
lower comber-boards. For example, the harness cords of 
the neckbands of the uprights u;^ V)^, w*^ w\ always take 
the first series of holes of each repeat in the comber-board 
e ; while the second series of neckbands, not shown in the 
figure, would support the cords for the second rank of 
holes in the comber-board, and so on to the last or 26th 
set of neckbands, the harness-cords of which occupy the 
row of holes in the comber-board lettered c**^\ c"S c"^ and 
c^°*. It will be quite evident from the few cords sketched 
in the figure, that the harness when completed will be very 
much crossed on this system of mounting, causing con- 
siderable wear and friction of the cords. 

In the second method of hanging the harness such 
an unnecessary crossing of the harness cords is avoided. 
It consists in fixing the jacquard with the long sides of 
the neck-board, b, fig. 90, parallel with the long sides of 
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the oomber-board, G, or with the cjlinder of the machine, 
either in the front or behind the loom. On this system, 
as shown in this sketch, the back row of uprights takes 
the back row of holes in the comber-board ; the 2nd row, 



Fig. 90. 

the series & ; thedrdrow, the series c ; and so on throngh- 
ont the machine. 

111. The Pattern Oa/rds. — ^As previously explained, the 
upright wires are, when the machine is not in motion, all 
on the lifting bars, so that before any shed can be formed 
in the warp it is necessary to press some of the wires off 
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the knives before the block is lifted by the lever and treadle. 
To effect this a series of cards, stamped according to the 
design intended to be woven, are employed. These cards 
perform exactly the same functions as the lags in the witch 
machine, for they actuate the upright wires. They are 
prepared on the card-stamping machine, the plate of which 
bears an exact resemblance to one face of the cylinder. If 
the whole of the card were cut, it would have precisely the 
same effect as the cylinder without a card. A hole in the 
card is always understood to signify a thread of warp 
lifted, and a blank in the card a thread of warp depressed* 
The cards when stamped and laced are a perfect repre- 
sentation of the design on point paper in another form* 
Each card represents one pick and the complete series of 
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Fig. 91. 

threads in the design, and hence the cards en hloc produce 
the pattern in the woven fabric through the agency of the 
upright and cross wires and the harness cords. 

A card stamped plain for a 104 machine is given in fig. 
91. The black spaces, or rows 1 and 3, represent holes 
cut, and the rows 2 and 4 spaces imout. The former would 
lift and the latter depress threads. The effect of the first 
four spaces of this card, A, A, if applied to a machine 
mounted in a similar manner to Ibhat sketched in fig. 89, 
may be carefully traced. Take holes 1 and 8 first. These 
would be opposite cross wires 1 and 8, and as all the cross 
wires fit into the perforations in the cylinder before any 
card is applied, if the card is stamped with holes the wh*es 
will still remain stationary, so that the uprights, w^ and V^ 
to which they are attached would be lifted, raising neck- 
bands, N^ and N^, and harness cords, c^ and c', in both the 
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first and second repeats in the comber-board. The blanks 
2 and 4 would have a different effect, covering the holes in 
the cylinder opposite wires 2 and 4 they would press them 
back along with the uprights, w^ and w^, admitting of the 
block being lifted without elevating them, hence neck- 
bands, N^ and N^, with their accompanying harness cords, 
would remain depressed. It will be observed that the 
spaces in the card are numbered in the same relative order 
as the upright and cross wires, the first space on the card 
corresponding to the first needle in the jacquard. This 
space also represents the first thread in the design. The 
holes, p, fit on to the pivots, m, fig. 88, while the small holes, 
ly are for threading the lacing cord through when stringing 
the cards together. 

112. BovUe-lift Machine, — In the ordinary jacquard 
machine^ when forming the shed, those threads which are 
not lifted remain in a stationary position. To produce a 
division in the warp yams in the dobbie or treadle looms 
the threads are both elevated and depressed. This is cer- 
tainly the most satisfactory method of dividing the yams, 
and is termed double shedding. There are certain arrange- 
ments for attaining this result in the jacquard. One of 
the simplest and most effective motions consists in employ- 
ing two blocks, the lower one of which rises when the 
upper one is descending and vice versa. Instead of the 
bottom hooks resting on the neckboard as at A, fig. 89, 
they rest on the lower block, which, when the shed is 
being formed, falls, allowing those wires which have not 
been engaged by the knives of the top block to be drawn 
down by the lingoes attached to their harness cords. By 
this, simple contrivance the shed opens from the centre as 
in treadle or dobbie weaving. To level the warp the upper 
block or griffe lowers the uprights on its lifting bars, while 
the lower griffe lifts the uprights resting on its sinking 
bars. 

113. Harness and Shaft Mawnting. — ^For some classes of 
figured fabrics it is necessary to have recourse to both 
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harness and shaft mountings. The nsnal method of 
arranging such a mounting is for the shafts to be placed 
in the front of the harness just behind the lay or batten. 
Thej are lifbed by special upright wires and depressed by 
weights. When weaving fine silk plushes the healds con- 
tain the ground warp and the harness the figuring yams. 
By this combination of mountings a very fine, rich texture 
can be produced. In other cases the heddles are employed 
for weaving or inserting the ground into the figure or de- 
sign formed by the harness. Thus some five ends might 
be drawn through each mail in the harness and then sepa- 
rated in the healds — the latter possessing mails of such a 
length as to admit of a shed being formed in the warp by 
the harness when they are all on one level. The process 
consists in the jacquard or harness elevating the threads 
in groups of fives to produce the required figure, when it 
remains stationary until the necessary number of sheds 
has been formed by the heddles to weave the ground of 
the texture. This class of mounting is largely employed 
in weaving figured damasks, and other fabrics elaborately 
ornamented with design. 

114. Uses amd AohcmtcLges of the Jacqua/rd Shedding Mo- 
tion. — The jacquard is a principle of shedding entirely dis- 
tinct from the witch or treadle motions. The machine is so 
constructed that practically it afibrds unlimited scope for 
pattern production. A design of 48 threads in size is the 
limit to what may be feasily obtained in the dobbie; 
but in the jacquard, patterns may be woven containing 
from 100 to 1,200 ends, or, in certain classes of damasks 
for curtains and tablecloths, some 56 inches in size. It 
is no uncommon thing to employ a 600 machine (that is, 
a jacquard which admits of the production of figured 
designs containing this large number of individual threads, 
each of which performs a distinct part in the construction 
of the design) in the weaving silk fabrics and other 
elaborately figured goods. By tying up the harness on 
the pointed draft; principle such a machine may be made 
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to form a pattern of a diamond or lozenge shape, which 
will contain 1,198 threads before there is a repetition of 
the pattern. Moreover, it admits of these large facilities 
for the production of woven figured effects, without any 
special complication of parts. In this respect it has proved 
a great boon to the textile designer. The manufacture of 
figured patterns on the draw-loom previous to its invention 
was a very laborious task. However, it is nofc simply in 
the production of figured goods in which this machine 
is pre-eminently useful, but also in experimental weaving. 
It is a principle of shedding that is adapted to all descrip- 
tions of fabrics, ^hether plain or elaborately figured, as 
the following extract from Professor Beaumont's lecture 
on the " Jacquard Machine " will show : — 

''The witch or dobbie, tappet, and treadle looms are 
very useful contrivances for weaving some classes of goods, 
and are, without doubt, better adapted to the work on 
which they are generally engaged than the jacquard 
machine ; but while the weaving capacity of these looms 
is limited to 36 shafts, or in some instances probably to 
48 shafts, the jacquard may have a figuring capacity of 
from 200 to 1,200 threads, which makes it suitable for the 
production of almost any class of goods, whether made of 
coarse or fine materials, or whether the patterns consist of 
small figures or of large and complex designs. 

'' To clearly demonstrate the advantage of having access 
to a jacquard loom in making trial patterns or " randoms," 
it Will be supposed that a designer has at command three 
looms constructed on the witch principle, and mounted 
with 24, 32, and 36 shafts respectively. In these mount- 
ings, which may be said to afford the largest possible 
scope for variety of weave and pattern, it is only practi- 
cable to obtain eleven variations in the number of shafts a 
design may occupy unless the looms are re-mounted, which 
would imply the labour of re-drawing the warp, and cause 
a considerable loss of time. Of course, the weaving 
capacity of these machines opens out a fair field for the 
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production of a diversity of fignre and pattern, and wonld, 
perhaps, be regarded by some mannfactnrers as affording 
ample scope for designing the ordinary run of styles in 
worsted and woollen fabrics. All this may be true, but 
the point it is desirable to show with greater force is this, 
that while eight variations necessitate the employment of 
three looms, on the witch system — such as those just men- 
tioned, — fourteen variations may be obtained in a 384 
jacquard machine, including those weaves that may be 
produced in the 24, 32, and 36 shaft dobbie looms, with 
two exceptions. But in addition to these fourteen varia- 
tions in the number of threads occupied by any weave, and 
which, when woven, run out in the jacquard, and make a 
perfect piece of cloth, it is possible to produce, without re- 
drawing the warp, or any other alteration in the mounting 
of the loom, weaves ranging from three to any reasonable 
number of shafbs used in the construction of a single make 
cloth, although such weaves may not properly or evenly 
divide into the total number of threads in the jacquard. 
For instance, a 384 machine would give in a set of forty- 
eight threads per inch a pattern of eight inches, in a set 
of sixty-four threads per inch a pattern of six inches, in a 
set of seventy-two threads per inch a pattern of five and a 
third inches, and in a set of ninety-six threads per inch a 
pattern of four inches in size. So that although the total 
number of threads which forms the capacity of the jac- 
quard may not be a multiple of the number of threads in 
the weave, yet such a design may be tried, and a perfect 
sample of cloth produced, without any time or labour 
being spent in preparing the loom, further than that of 
cutting a few cards. Supposing, for the purpose of illus- 
tration, a 9 shaft weave is taken (and 384 is not a multiple 
of this number), there would be in the woven fabric forty- 
two repetitions of the weave before any brake would occur 
in the pattern, which would form, if woven in the finest set 
named' — ninety-six threads per inch — a four inch sample 
of cloth suflBciently large to show the effect of the design. 
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''This peculiar advantage makes the jacquard loom 
highly suitable for the pattern weaving room, and gives it 
an extraordinary pre-eminence over the dobbie or witch ; 
for in the latter machine no weave can be woven to form 
even the smallest perfect sample of a pattern in the piece, 
unless the number of threads the weave occupies will 
divide, without leaving any remainder, into the number of 
shafts mounted in the loom. Moreover, any design that 
can possibly be produced by drafting in a sixteen, twenty- 
four, or a thirty-six shaft witch machine, providing the 
number of threads it occupies does not exceed the capacity 
of the jacquard at command, may, without labour being 
spent in making either draft or pegging plan, be woven in 
this machine." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

POWEB LOOMS. 

115. The Power Loom— 116. Deyelopment of the Loom— 117. Fast 
and Slow RunniDg Looms — 118. Methods of DriviDg — 119. Timing of 
the Motions — 120. Open and Closed Shedding — 121. Various Shedding 
Arrangements — 122. Principle of the Tappet Motion — 123. Methods of 
Depressing the Healds in Tappet Looms — 124. Variation of the Speed 
of the Tappet Shaft— 125. Construction of Tappets— 126. Stroke of 
the Tappet — 127. Dobbie Shedding in Heavy Power Looms — 128. Prin- 
ciple of Actuating the Upright Dobbie — 129. Lagging and Picking- 
back Motion — 130. The American Shedding Motion — 131. Various 
parts of the American Dobbie — 132. Formation of the Shed in the 
American Loom — 133. Special Points in the American Shedding Mo- 
tion — 134. Picking Motions — 135. Cam and Cone Pick — 136. Over-pick 
Arrangement — 137. Under-pick Motion — 138. Positive Letting-off Mo- 
tion— 139. Winding of the Cloth on to the Piece Beam— 140. Change 
Wheel Setting-up— 141. Lever and Catch Motion — 142. Shuttle-box 
Mechanisms — 143. Link and Chain Box Motion — 144. Effects of the 
Links of the Box Chain — 146. Lag and Peg Motion — 146. Bowl and 
Hod System— 147. Circular Box Motion— 148. Weft Forks— 149. 
Shuttle Box Swell. 

116. The Power Loom, — Weaving, whether considered 
from an artistic or a mechanical standpoint, is, nnqnes- 
tionably, one of the most important processes of cloth 
manufacture. Other operations are only of secondary im- 
portance, having for their object the preparation of the 
raw material for the loom, or the improvement of the 
appearance, handle, and surface of the woven product. 
On the process of weaving depends, to a very considerable 
extent, the success of manufacture in general. The em* 
ployment of good, sound, even yarn cannot possibly 
result in the production of satisfactory goods providing 
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the motions of the loom are in anywise defective. Un- 
doubtedly, this matter has weighed with both inventors 
and loom makers, and induced them to endeavonr to pro- 
duce a perfect loom. Whether they have yet succeeded 
can only be ascertained by an examination of the weaving 
machinery in present use, which certainly ranks amongst 
the finest and most improved of the factory. Even a 
casual analysis of the mechanism of the power loom is 
sufficient to evince the completeness, symmetry and uni- 
formity of its various parts. As a mechanical invention 
it may justly be classed with the foremost productions of 
the human mind. 

When considering its mechanism it should be remarked 
that it is not merely a machine of one simple motion, but 
of a considerable number, all of which work in conformity 
with each other to attain one result, that of the weaving 
of a perfect piece of cloth. The power loom is so con- 
structed that it forms the shed in the warp according to 
the required pattern or design, propels the shuttles in 
consecutive order across the piece, beats the picks of weft 
into close contact with each other; in short prod aces a 
woven fabric and figures it with design and colour, and 
finally winds the woven cloth on to the piece beam. All 
this, and much more, is accomplished by the modern auto- 
matic loom ; for it is replete with many other minor 
motions for facilitating quick weaving, such as, for ex- 
ample, the arrangement by which the loom is brought to 
a standstill without interference on the part of the weaver 
should the weft yam be broken or run off the bobbin ; and 
the motion for stopping the loom if the shuttles do not 
reach their proper destination. 

116. Development of the Loom. — Of course the loom has 
gradually developed to its present improved construction. 
When first invented it was simply sought to produce a 
woven fabric without manual labour. Shuttle-box and 
other important motions have all been subsequent inven- 
tions — the natural outgrowth of the practical possibility 
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of cloth weaving by power. Automatic weaving, barely 
a century ago, was in itself a wonder. The process was 
slow and imperfect, — ^the loom, when completed by Dr. 
Cartwright in 1787, being heavy and ponderous, if not 
clumsy in construction. Soon, however, the weaving or 
figuring capacity of the shedding contrivance was en- 
larged, shuttle-box, positive letting oflT, positive setting up, 
and weft fork motions added ; so that by stages the loom 
was equipped with its present accessories. Such is the 
progress that has been made in power loom construction 
that now the most elaborate ribbons, carpet and damask 
fabrics, as well as the simplest textiles, are producible 
with astonishing rapidity and correctness. Pile or plush, 
and gauze or leno goods are also woven by power, the 
wires employed in the production of the former class of 
textures, which in handloom weaving are inserted by a 
lad engaged for this purpose, are, in power looms, specially 
constructed for pile weaving, introduced into their proper 
sheds and afterwards withdrawn automatically. 

The range of textiles which has hitherto only been 
made on the hand loom is becoming, in consequence of 
the constant development of the power loom, more limited 
every year. It is only in the production of fabrics in the 
weaving of which continual and elaborate changes have to 
be made in the order of the weft colourings, and in which 
the utmost care and intelligent skill are necessary to pro- 
duce a perfect texture, that the former is still employed 
— excluding, of course, its pre-eminent uses as a pattern 
loom. 

117. Fast cmd Slow Bmwimg Looms, — When the me- 
chanism of the loom had been so far improved as to be 
right in principle, attempts were made, with considerable 
success, to increase the speed of its motive parts, or to 
produce a fast or quick-running loom. The result is, that 
now there are looms of every description — quick and slow 
running, heavy and light in build, varying in speed from 
54 to 300 picks per minute. The most improved loom for 
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weaving fancy woollen and worsted -cloths of a medium 
thickness, although the shuttle travels for every pick 
about 90 inches, runs at the rate, on an average, of 84 to 
90 shoots per minute. 

That a loom can be made suitable for producing all 
classes of goods, such as light stuff fabrics and heavy 
overcoatings, is totally impracticable. Experience has 
taught both the loom maker and the cloth manuf9.cturer, 
that the weight and construction of the loom must corre- 
spond with the strength and thickness of the texture it is 
required to weave. For fine worsted fabrics or good 
woollens made of sound, true, elastic yarns a quick run- 
ning loom is a considerable advantage ; but in cloths re- 




Fig. 91. 

quiring heavy wefting, or in which the warp is tender, a 
slow speeded loom of a heavier build would be preferable. 
It does not necessarily follow that the most satisfactory 
weaving is the quickest. A heavy loom for producing ox- 
ford shirtings and light stuff cloths is no more a mistake 
than running at an excessive speed when the yarns are of an 
indifferent weaving quality. Cases have been known where 
a more profitable turn-out has resulted from running at 
the rate of 60 picks per minute than at from 84 to 90 ; the 
cause of this anomaly being, the goods from the slow 
loom were comparatively perfect while those from the 
quick loom required extra mending and repairing in the 
finishing operations, necessitating considerable expense 
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to make them marketable. Obyiouslj there can be na 
advantage in using a fast running loom with, perhaps^ 
one-third as much more turn-out as a slow running 
loom, if the cloths produced are imperfect or damaged. 
As, howeyer, fast running is frequently desirable, looms 
should be employed, the speed of which may be yaried to 
meet, with the greatest fecility, the requirements of the 
change in the strength and elasticity of the warp yams. 
There is a plan of employing change wheels, yarying in 
size according to the speed required, each cog making a 
difference of fiye picks per minute, by which the loom can 
be yaried in speed. It is applied to the American or 
Ejiowles open shed loom, and affords facilities for altering^ 
in a moment's time, the speed of the loom from 70 to 90 
or 100 picks per minute. 

118. Methods of Driving. — Now eyery class of motion 
in the power loom is actuated, either directly or indirectly, 
by the crank or main shaft, which extends from side to side 
of the loom: In the ordinary top swing loom, such as that 
shown in fig. 99, on one end of the main shaft the driving 
pulley, round which the strap passes, is fixed : in low and 
underpick looms the arrangement is very frequently that 
represented in sketch 91, The pulley, p, drives the main 
shaft, c, which by means of wheels, d and e, imparts 
motion to the low shaft, l. The latter shaft carries the pick* 
ing cams, and, in tappet looms, the loose tappet wheel, w. 
In both these instances, as the crank shaft is mounted 
with the strap pulley, the loom is driven directly. There 
is, however, a mode of driving the crank or main shaft off 
the low shaft known as indirect driving. Motion in such 
looms is produced by a short, stout shaft placed at right 
angles to the crank, connection with the latter being ob- 
tained by a pair of bevel wheels, the smaller one of which 
is the change wheel. This driving gear is shown in fig. 92. 
Here A is the driving pulley fixed on the short shaft, ^, 
which, by means of the change wheel, ^ and the bevel 
wheel, B, gives motion to the low shaft, P. Wheel c then 
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imparts movement to d, which drives the main shaft, e. 
The advantages of this method of driving are twofold: 
first, steadier and more uniform movement in the various 
parts of the loom ; and, second, the increased facility with 



Fig. 92. 

which the speed of the loom may be varied by altering the 
size of the change wheel, h. 

Assuming that the crank shaft has been set in operation, 
the routine in which it transmits motion to the various 
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parts of the loom, snch, for example, as the shedding 
app£uratas, the shnttle-box motion, letting-off, setting-up, 
and picking gearings, may be traced. These are the 
principal motions in every variety of loom, and, when 
understood, furnish a fair idea of the complete mechanism 
of the machine, whatever the merits of its weaving capa- 
city, or of its mechanical construction. 

119. Timmg of the Motions. — The order in which the 
various motions of the power loom operate in relation to 
each other is as follows : — 1. the shedding apparatus 
begins to raise and depress the warp threads when the 
going part or lay touches the cloth ; II. the picking 
motion begins to drive the shuttle across the web when 
the going part is half its complete traverse from the cloth, 
or when the crank is at the bottom ; III. the weft is driven 
home by the forward movement of the reed as the shed 
closes ; IV. the piece is set up and the warp let oflT simul- 
taneously with the beating up of the weft; and, V. in 
drop box looms, the shuttle boxes rise and fall with the 
shed. 

As the timing of the motions is controlled entirely by 
the movement of the crank shaft, the question may be 
more clearly explained by referring to fig. 93. On thfr, 
position of the crank, 0, depends the action of the various 
motions. Thus, as the crank, by arm A, is connected 
to the race of the going part, b, it moves the latter for- 
ward and backward alternately as the shaft s revolves. 
When c is at the top, as shown in the sketch, and travel- 
ling towards the cloth the shed has just been closed, and 
continues so until the crank is straight out or parallel 
with the warp threads, when the lay presses against the 
fabric : at this juncture the shed begins to open and is not 
fully formed until c is at the bottom (see A, fig. 91) when 
the shuttle is propelled across the piece, the shed re- 
maining open until the crank points from the cloth, it 
then begins to close, being quite shut on the crank attain- 
ing the top position shown in the drawing. In the open 
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shed loom the timing is the same, with this ezoeption, 
the shed remains open daring the traverse of the crank 
from the bottom to the top positions, the heald shafts 
changing if necessarj as G travels towards the piece. The 
order of the motions in the hand loom is thns : — ^the shed 
formed by the weaver depressing the treadle, the going- 
part pressed from the cloth, the pick of wefb inserted into 
the warp, and lastly the going-part brought agains^he 
cloth and held in contact with it till the treadle has been 
again depressed. If this routine is observed, and an 
expert handloom weaver always adheres to it, the timing 




Fig. 93. 

of the motions is synonymous in both hand and power 
looms. 

120. Open cmd Olosed Shedding. — There are two distinct 
systems of shedding, open and closed. Generally, fast 
running looms are constructed on the former, and slow 
running looms on the latter principle. On the closed 
shed system the healds are levelled after the intersection 
of each pick, and the shed is formed from the centre ; that 
is, if a shaft for the preceding shed had been depressed 
and afterwards required lifting, it would, in the first place, 
be brought to the centre, and then lifbed, the motion, in 
reality, being of a twofold character. In other words, in 
all closed shedding looms the shafts are brought on to 
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one level after the insertion of each pick of wefb into the 
warp. This process is gone throngh whether the sncceed- 
ing shed is precisely the same in the design or not. In 
open shedding the operation is yerj different. Here if a 
shaft is down it can he eleyated, and if np can be depressed 
at one moyement ; so that, in this particnlar, open shed- 
ding has an advantage over closed shedding, inasmnch as 
it nftves time in the formation of the sheds. Moreoyer the 
shafts in open shedding remain stationary, or eleyated or 
depressed for any nnmber of picks as required. Other 
cuiyantages resulting from the use of this class of motion 
are less strain and friction on the warp, thus affording 
improved facilities for weaving tender or twitty yarns. 

121. Various Shedding Arrangements, — The variety of 
shedding motions in power looms is very large. Practi- 
cally, however, there are only three principal systems, 
namely : — 

I. The tappet arrangement. 
II. The close shedding mechanism as applied to the 
heavy woollen loom. 

III. The open shed motion, such as that applied to the 
Knowles or American loom. 

122. Principle of the Touppet Motion. — The tappet is of 
all power loom shedding motions the simplest in construc- 
tion. It consists of treadles, tappets, jack levers, square 
shafts, and half-moon levers. These parts are all shoYm 
in fig. 94. The treadles, l^ l^, perform the same functions 
as similar levers in the hand treadle loom, while the 
tappets or wipers, t^ t^, correspond to the weaver's feet, 
depressing the treadles when the loom is in operation. By 
means of the streamer rods, G^ o^, the treadles are con- 
nected to the jacks, J^ J^, fixed on the ends of the square 
shafts, A^ A^, which are also mounted with the half-moon 
levers, m^ m*. The cords and straps, h and a, are attached 
to the latter by the screw, «, and then to the upper shafts 
of the healds. In the drawing the tappets are shown fixed 
on the end of the low shaft and not in the centre as in 
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broad looms. Two sets of half-moon levers are necessary 
for lifting the healds, one for each end of the shafts, bat 
only one set and a portion of the heald shafts are shown 
in the sketch. It will be noticed that each heddle requires 
treadle, tappet, jack leyer, half moon lever, and square 
shaft to elevate it, the mechanism for depressing the 
healds not being represented in this figure. The method 
of driving the tappets is given in fig. 91. The change 
wheel, /, is fixed on to the crank shaft, and bj means of 
the intermediate, % drives the tappet wheel, w. This 
wheel is cast with the tappet shaft and revolves loosely on 
the low shaft, L. 

The result of bringing the tappets into action, as indi- 
cated in fig. 94, is the depression of the front and elevation 
of the back heddle. Tappet t^ is here shown in contact 
with treadle L*, while t^ is completely out of action. The 
effect of this position of the tappets on the heald shafts 
will be clearly traced, because it demonstrates the principle 
of this shedding motion. Thus the parts operate as fol- 
lows : T^ depressing l^ draws down j^, and so imparts 
movement to the square shaft A^, which raises the half- 
moon lever m% and the shaft to which it is attached. 
Should the positions of the tappets be reversed, t^ instead 
of T^ would be brought into action, which would result in 
elevating h^ and depressing H^. Such are the successive 
changes wrought by this mounting as the tappets revolve 
on shafb N, producing, in practical work, a plain woven 
fabric. 

The tappet motion is a system of shedding extremely 
well adapted for weaving simple make fabrics, comprising 
doeskins, Venetians, single worsteds, oxford and cotton 
shirtings, towellings, and plain and twilled dress fabrics. 
It is constructed on the open shed principle, and it is 
generally applied to quick-running looms. There are 
many drawbacks to the employment of tappets in fancy 
weaving, the principal being the very narrow compass they 
afford for pattern production of a weave character, ten or 
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twelve healds forming a considerable nnmber to be work- 
able bj tlus motion. 

123. Methods of Depressing the Healds in Tappet Looms*-^ 
The parte of the tappet motion considered only lift the 
healds ; it now remains to explain the mechanism for de- 
pressing them. Strong, stent springs, or weighte, are 
sometimes employed for this pnrpose, bat the most general 
and effectiTe method consiste of an arrangement of stocks 
and bowls. This system of drawing down the shafte is 
based on a simple lever, which is mnltiplied in power by 
adding bowls or pnlleys, ronnd which straps are passed 
and attached to the bottoms of the healds. In fig. 95 the 
'* draw" for working four heddles is shown. It consists ci 
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Fig. 95. 




the leyer, l, of the pnlleys, a and &, and of the straps, s and 
8^ The ends of the strap s, after having been passed 
ronnd the pnlley &, are attached to the 1st and 4th shafts 
respectively ; while the ends of strap s\ which passes ronnd 
pnlley a, are fastened to shafte 2 and 8. There are two 
levers (similar to l) employed, one for each end of the 
shafte. They are fastened to the framework of the loom, 
and, of conrse, are fixed underneath the heddles. 

To show that this '* draw " would admit of any three of 
the four shafte being up at one time, ite effect will be care- 
fully analyzed. Suppose, firstly, that shafte 1, 2, and 3, 
are required up, and 4 down, then the lever would rise at 
c, and £a11 at d, the strap s lowering at 4 and rising at 1. 

p 
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Seoondlj, suppose shafts 2, 3, and 4, are up, and 1 down, 
then the lever would again rise at c, and fall at d^ allowing 
shafts 2 and 8 to be lifted together, while strap s would 
be up at 4) and down at 1 : suppose, thirdly, shafts 1, 3, 
and 4, are up, and 2 down, then the lever would rise at d 
and fall at c, the strap s^ being drawn up at 3 and down at 
2: lastly, suppose 1, 2, and 4 are up, and 8 down, then 
the lever would be lifted at d^ but depressed at c, strap s^ 
rising at 2 and falling at 3. 

This analysis plainly proves that any arrangement of 
heddles could be obtained, providing one shafb were de- 
pressed in the series. If two additional pulleys were 
worked by one end of each of the straps, and then two 
other straps passed round the pulleys added, the lever 
could be made to work six instead of four shafts. Where 
there are more shafts depressed by one end of the lever 
than the other, it is necessary to change the position of 
the fulcrum, d. For this purpose the lever is divided into 
equal parts, and the fulcrum pin altered to balance the 
lighter against the heavier draw in irregular mountings. 
In a seven-shaft weave, for example, where four shafts are 
depressed by one end of the lever, and three by the other, 
the fulcrum pin would be moved to hole e, thus propor- 
tionating the lever according to the draw, or as 3 is to 4. 
The end of the lever lettered d would, if the fulcrum were 
moved to b, for a seven-shaft draw, actuate four of the 
heddles, and c end three of them. 

124. Vwriation of the Speed of the Tappet Shaft. — The 
tappets are keyed on to the tappet shaft, t, fig. 91, which, 
as already stated, runs loose on the low shaft of the loom. 
One revolution of this shaft represents one repeat of the 
weave or design, that is to say, if there are six picks in 
the plan it would revolve once to the loom picking six 
times. 

To each pick of weft inserted into the warp the crank 
shaft in all classes of power looms revolves once. In the 
tappet loom, therefore, as the tappet wheel is driven off the 
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main shaft, it follows that the latter will reqaire to make 
as many turns to one revolution of the former as there are 
picks or sheds in the weave. By referring to fig. 91 this 
can be clearly explained. Wheel / here drives the tappet 
wheel Wy turning the tappet shaft, t. As every revolution 
of T implies one repeat of the weave (in other words, if 
mounted with nine distinct tappets, the insertion of nine 
separate picks into the warp), its speed has to be varied 
according to the plan of weave being produced. To ac- 




Fig. 96. 



complish this the size of the driver, /, is changed : this 
wheel is frequently called the change wheel. The method 
of ascertaining how many cogs it must contain for any 
given weave up to six shafts, is extremely simple — ^thus the 
teppet wheel, u;, always contains 120 teeth, which number, 
if divided by the number of threads the weave occupies, 
will give the number of teeth in the change wheel, namely, 
40 cogs for 3 shafts, 80 cogs for 4 shafts, 25 cogs for 5 
shafts, and 20 cogs for 6 shafts. Beyond this it is not 
possible to go, as there is not sufficient metal, after boring. 
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for the fonnation of the teeth for a wheel smaller than 
20 cogs. In weaves occnpying more than six threads, and 
i^so in weaves which do not occupy a number of threads 
that is a multiple of 120, another train of wheels is em- 
ployed, such as that outlined in fig. 96. Here A is the 
change wheel, keyed on to the crank shaft, b the inter- 
mediate, the driver, and n the tappet wheel. Now, as 
the object is to run wheel a several times quicker than n, 
according to the number of shafts occupied by the weave, 
the formula for ascertaining the number of teeth in the 
change wheel is as follows : 

B XD 

= difference between the speeds of A and n. 

AXO ^ 

Thus, supposing it is required to weave a nine shaft make, 
then A would have to revolve nine times to d once, there- 
fore, = -. Now, assuming, for illustration simply, 

AXO 9 

120x45 
that B contains 45 cogs, c 15, and n 120, then — - — — =40, 

9 x 15 

number of teeth in the change wheel required. This 

result can readily be proved by multiplying the two driven 

wheels, b and d, into each other, and dividing by the 

drivers, a and o, which should give the number of picks in 

the weave, thus : r;r — =-, = 9, 

40 X 15 

125. OonstrucUon of Tappets. — Each revolution made by 
any particular tappet, as it turns on the tappet shaft, re- 
presents one complete series of the changes of the heddle 
it actuates. Consequently, if a heald shaft is actuated six 
separate times in the production of one round or repeat of 
the weave, the circumference in which the tappet travels 
is divisible into this number of parts, each section thus 
obtained representing one pick, or one movement of the 
particular shafb the tappet is mounted to work. Supposing, 
for example, it were required to construct the tappet for 
weave 97, then, as this make occupies eight shafts and 
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eight picks, a circle wonld be divided into this number of 
sections, as indicated in fig. 97a, which is a sketch of the 
tappet required. The projections represent shafts ele- 
vated. If the changes of the first thread in the weave are 
analyzed, and compared with this tappet, it will be found 
that the lifbs of the former correspond exactly with the 
projections on the latter. Thus, it is up on the first pick, 
hence there is a projection on section 1 ; down on the 
second pick, equalling no projection on section 2 ; up on 
the third, fourth, and fifth picks, corresponding to the 
projections on these parts of the tappet ; and lastly down 
for three picks^ represented by sections 6, 7, and 8. Of 
course, as every thread in this weave is like the first, 
only commencing on different picks, the same tappet 



Fig. 97. Fig. 97 A. 

would be used for all of them, the twilled effect being 
obtained, when keying the tappets on to the tappet shaft, 
by placing each tappet one tread or section in advance of 
the other, or in the same order as the threads in the 
weave. 

126. Stroke of the Tofpet — On the stroke of the tappet 
depends very largely the depth of the shed formed. It does 
not follow, however, that if the shed is 4 inches deep in 
the healds the tappet has a 4>-inch stroke. There are other 
parts of the loom that also affect the size of the shed 
obtained, such as the length of the jacks, of the half-moon 
levers, and of the treadles. An example will serve to 
show how the size of the tappet required for producing a 
given shed may be readily ascertained. Suppose, there- 
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fore, a tappet loom is mounted with 9-inoh jacks, 6-inoh 

half-moon levers, and 30-inch treadle, the friction roller of 

which is 20 inches from the treadle pin, and that it is 

required to ascertain the stroke or size of the tappet to 

prodnce a shed 4 inches deep in the healds. Now, if the 

jacks were the same lengiji as the half-moon levers, it 

wonld only be necessary to obtain a displacement of the 

treadles equal to the size of the shed required, which 

could be done by stating as the length of the treadle — 80 

inches — is to the distance of the friction pulley from the 

treadle-pin — 20 inches, — so is the latter to the size of the 

shed given — 4 inches. Thus, 30 : 20 : ; 4 = 2|: inches 

stroke of tappet. The length of the jacks and half-moon 

levers has, however, to be taken into consideration, for if the 

stroke of the tappet is 2^ inches when these levers are 

equal in length, it will be larger to produce the same size 

of shed when the jacks are 9 and the half-moons 6 inches 

long, the result being obtained as follows : — 

Multiply the length of the jacks, 9 inches, by the stroke 

of the tappet (2^ inches) to give the required shed when 

the jacks and half-moon levers are equal in length, and 

divide by the length of the half-moon levers, 6 inches, thus : 

9 X 24 

— ^ — = 4-inch tappet. 

The method of finding the size of the tappet to produce 
the requisite shed for a shuttle of given dimensions to 
pass through, when the distance of the healds from the 
cloth is known, is similar, after the size of the shed in the 
healds has been ascertained, to that of working the problem 
just considered. The latter particular can readily be 
arrived at. Assuming, for example, a going-part makes a 
stroke of 6 inches, that the healds are 12 inches from the 
piece, and that the shuttle is I4 inches deep, what will be 
the size of the shed in the shafts P All power looms com- 
mence to pick when the crank is in the bottom position, 
or half its traverse from the cloth, or, in this case, when 
the going-part is 3 inches from the fabric, so that the shed 
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at this jnnotnre must be equal to the size of the shuttle, 
or 14^ inches deep. Now, it follows that if the shed at 
3 inches from the piece is I4- inches wide, it will be larger 
at 12 inches, the exact size in the healds being obtained by 
stating as the distance of the going-part from the cloth 
when the loom picks, is to the distance of the healds from 
the cloth, so is the latter to the size of the shed when the 
shuttle enters the warp, equalling a 6-inch shed in the 
shafts. The stroke of the tappet for giving this result 
would then be calculated in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding example. 

127. Dohhie Sheddi/ng in Heavy Power Looms. — In this 
system of shedding, which is extensively used in weaving 
heavy woollens and backed worsteds, the shafts are elevated 
by a series of jack levers fixed on the top of the loom. 
Each lever of this kind is supplied with jack blade, needle, 
and spring. Further, there are in machines of this cha- 
racter two knives or rocking bars, one for elevating, and 
the other for depressing the healds. All the jack blades 
are on the lifting-bar before any lags are placed on the 
cylinder, hence a peg is employed in this machine to press 
the blades off the upper knife, and thus cause them to be 
depressed by the falling-bar, k, fig. 98. The actuation of 
the healds is entirely controlled by the jack blades ; if 
these are elevated by the dobbie, the shafts are lifted, but, 
if depressed, the shafts are sunken. This arises, in the 
first place, from the levers having their fulcrums in the 
centre ; and, in the second place, from the upper heald 
shafts being attached to the blade ends of the jacks, while 
the lower heald shafts, by means of streamer wires, are in 
connection with the opposite ends. The effect of these 
levers on the movements of the heddles may be more 
clearly pointed out by a reference to fig. 98, which is a 
sketch of the position of the levers and jacks in the forma- 
tion of a plain shed. In this drawing, b ^ and b ^ are the 
jack blades ; L ^ and L ^, the top levers for lifting the 
heddles; J^ and J^, the bottom levers for depressing them ; 
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w, the streamer wires ; c, the connectors ; and s ^ and s \ 
the shafts or heddles. The principle of the motion is as 
follows : the blade, b ^ of the top lever, L \ having been 
depressed, in consequence of a peg forcing it off the lifting- 
knife, [it sinks at a, and rises at h. Now, as the long 




Fig. 98. 

streamer wires, w, are connected both to the top levers 
and the jacks nndemeath the shafts, and as the latter are 
also attached to the bottom of the heddles, if lever, l \ is 
elevated at a, it will depress shafb s\ This is clearly 
indicated in the drawing — J ^ having been lifted at c, and 
sunken at d, depressing the heald shaft; to which it is con- 
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nected. At to heddle s ^ it is elevated by l ^, the blade of 
which has been raised by the upper lifting-bar of the 
dobbie. It will be seen from this illustration that when a 
shaft is raised, the jacks to which it is attached rise at the 
opposite ends to what they do when the same shaft is 



128. Principle of Actuating the Upright Dohhie. — On one 
end of the crank shaft is fixed the balance wheel, b, fig. 99, 
the inside of which contains the shell, fig. 99a. Within 
the eccentric part of the latter works the stud of the up- 
right connecting rod for giving motion to the lever, L, fig. 



Fig. 99 A. 

99, which actuates the racks for elevating and depressing 
the knives or lifting bars. The stud, s, fig. 99a, which is 
fixed on to the upright connecting rod, 0, fig. 99, runs in 
the groove, a a \ When in the position shewn in the 
sketch the heddles are all on the same level, but, as the 
main shaft, c, revolves, s is made to travel a distance from 
the centre from which it started equal to the space between 
A and c. It must be understood that s does not revolve in 
the groove A A ^ but that it is quite stationary, the shell 
turning on the shaft c. The upright connector is lifted, 
therefore, by stud s, and maintained, by the eccentric for- 
mation of the shell, elevated until the point A ^ is passed, 
when it suddenly but steadily falls. 
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The manner in which the upright in turn gives motion 
to the lever l, will he evident from consulting fig. 99, 
which is a drawing of the loom, in which this motion is 
employed. There is just one more point ahout the shell 
that should he noted, it is in reference io the '' dwell," or 



Fig. 99. 

the time the shed remains open for the shuttle to pass 
across the warp. This is determined hj the groove a a\ 
which is of such a character that when the shell is bolted 
on to the balance wheel, the shed is closed when the crank 
has just passed the top position, opening as soon as point 
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A reaches the stnd, and continniDg fnlly open till A^ passes 
s, or the crank has made one complete revolntion ; hence 
the ^' dwell " determines the time the shed is retained open 
for the shuttle to pass through. 

The lifting hars or knives are worked on the cog wheel 
and rack principle, that is to saj they are fixed in a pair 
of racks, so that when one rises the other falls. The jack 
blades are primarily actuated by the pegs in the lags,' A, 
fig. 99. Each peg works against a separate needle and 
spring, and presses the blade, to which it imparts motion, 
off the lifting on to the falling bar. Pegs generally de- 
press the healds. The lags revolve over the cylinder, 
which makes one fourth of a revolution to each turn of the 
crank shaft. The cylinder is brought into action by 
the rods s and n, and bevel wheel gearing. As in the 
hand-loom dobbie, the number of holes in the lag corre- 
sponds to the number of shafts the machine is capable of 
working. 

This class of shedding motion is as positive in action as 
the tappet loom, for those shafts which are not lifted are 
in this dobbie depressed, the shed being formed from the 
centre. For some classes of woollen fabrics it is question- 
able whether a more suitable motion can be obtained, as 
all classes of fancy woollen and worsted goods for coatings, 
suitings and trouserings may be woven by it. 

129. Lodging cmd PicJcing-haok Motions, — In power looms 
mounted with dobbies or engines a simple and effective 
reversing motion is very important and advantageous to 
the weaver. It frequently happens that a broken pick has 
to be turned back to, or the cloth unravelled for one or two 
inches to undo some imperfection, and without the loom 
were equipped with mechanism for turning back the 
sheds, <fec., this work would incur considerable loss of time. 
The reversing motion for the heavy woollen shedding con- 
trivance just considered is of a twofold character. It is 
controlled by the handle H, and the wheel w, fig. 99. As 
long as the handle remains in the position shewn in the 
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engraving the loom weaves straight forward, but should it 
be necessary to find a broken pick the weaver hj removing 
it to the centre of the frame, e, throws the picking gear out 
of action. By wheel w he then turns the lags back as far 
as he considers requisite to enable him to find the wrong 
or broken shoot of weft. If several picks have to be un- 
woven the handle H is removed to the point I, when, in 
addition to the picking gear being put out of action, the 
lag and box cylinders are reversed in motion causing the 
loom to form shed for shed in the opposite order to that in 
which they succeeded each other in weaving. The motion, 
on the whole, is simple, effective and reliable, and is well 
adapted to the upright dobbie machine to which it is 
applied. 

180. The Americcm Shedding Motion. — The object in the 
ordinary dobbie and tappet shedding motions is to lift and 
depress the heald shafts by a series of levers, but in the 
American invention the object is to attain the same result 
by a system of pulleys. Instead of Kfimg and sinking the 
heddles by jack levers they are, in this motion, draum up 
or down by a number of pulleys. To each heald there are 
no fewer than three pulleys, two for elevating and one for 
depressing purposes. The principle of this shedding me- 
chanism and the manner in which it lifts the leaves or 
shafts may be forcibly illustrated by passing a cord over 
a pulley rigidly fixed at any convenient height. Let one 
end of this cord he held in the hand some distance from 
and slightly above the pulley and a weight attached to the 
opposite end. The hand may now be supposed to repre- 
sent the jack lever, and the weight the shaft. Now, if the 
former were drawn backward or away from the pulley, it 
would necessarily lift or rather draw up the weight, and 
this is exactly the kind of mechanical arrangement adopted 
in this machine in raising the healds. For example, a 
strap, in mounting the loom, having been attached to tilie 
upper portion of the jack lever, &, fig. 102, it is then passed 
over the pulleys P^ or p^, and fastened to the top of its 
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proper heald shaft ; so that if the jack is pnlled backward 
it will elevate the heddle to which it is attached. 

131. Vaaiovs parts of the Americcm Bobbie, — Before pro- 
ceeding to give a detailed description of the manner in 
which the varions parts of this motion are brought into 
commnnication with the shaft mounting, it will be neces- 
sary to describe each piece separately. The advantage of 
adopting this course will be obvious to the reader when it is 
stated that all the parts are dissimilar from those employed 
in the tappet and dobbie motions previously alluded to. 
For instance, there is neither spring, needle, lifting bar or 
knife, top lever, or jack blade in this loom, the following 




Tig, 100. 

parts performing their functions : cylinder gears, vibrator 
levers, vibrator gears, connectors, and harness jacks. 
Steel rods take the place of the lags, while bowls, small 
pullies, or rolls, act as substitutes for pegs. 

The Otlindeb Gears. — (See a and b, ^g. 100.) These 
correspond, in theirrelation to the other parts of the machine, 
with the knives in the ordinary dobbie ; the upper cylinder 
elevating, and the lower cylinder depressing the healds. 
One-half of the circumference of these gears, as will be 
evident from referring to the sectional drawing furnished 
in fig. 100, is in the form of a cog wheel, and hence they have 
been called toothed cylinders. They are arranged so as to 
regulate the heald, shuttle-box, and picking motions, and 
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are made in such a manner that the section which worka 
the shafts is adjustable, admitting of the healds and boxes 
starting at different times ; or the forpier a little in advance 
of the latter, in order that the shed maj be changed pre- 
Tions to the picks or shoots of wefS being driven home. 
This is a considerable improvement to a loom constructed 
on the open shed principle ; because, in such a machine, 
the lay or batten leaving the piece before the shed has 
been eJtered by the engine, the pick or thread of weft last 
inserted is very liable to spring or fall back ; this con- 
stituting one of the main causes why looms shedding on 
this principle do not generally admit of such heavy weft- 
ing as the closed shedding motion. The difficulty, how- 
over, is satisfactorily overcome in this loom by- simply 




Fig. 101. 

adjusting the heddle and box gearings on the cylinder to 
start operating on the vibrators at different times. Of 
course, it will be understood that, whenever the toothed 
section of one cylinder is changed, it is necessary to make 
a similar alteration in the other. 

Either the upper cylinder, a, ^g, 100, or the lower 
cylinder, b, must engage the vibrator gears, c ; if the 
former, the shafts are elevated, if the latter, they are 
lowered. 

The Vibeatob Levebs, Vibrator Gears, ahd Connec- 
tors. — These, in reality, being connected together, form 
one piece, b, c, e, fig. 101. The vibrator lever performs 
the same functions as the needle in the dobbie, receiving 
the bowl (which is equivalent to the peg in the lag system), 
of the pattern chain, and the vibrator gears to the jack 
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blade, while the connectors communicate motion to the 
harness jacks. One .very important Skj^d notable feature 
about the vibrator gears is the mode in which they, in 
combination with the cylinders, operate upon the shiufts. 
No doubt it would be observed, when transmitting motion 
to the healds by a series of levers on the upright dobbie 
principle, that strain and tension' were applied very sud- 
denly to the warp, and also as suddenly withdrawn ; but 
the special characteristic of this motion is, that the strain 
on the warp is slight and easy when the shafts commence 
to move, augmenting until the shed is fully formed, or 
until the vibrator gears have reached the centre, when the 
strain gradually decreases to the other extreme of the 
motion. As these gears are constructed on the crank 
principle, the greatest speed is in the middle of the throw, 
the commencement and terminus of the motion being 
gradual. Thus, supposing the lower cylinder engages the 
vibrator gear, it carries it forward, tooth by tooth, until it 
has made one-half of a complete revolution, and lowered, 
by so doing, its heald jack and shaft. The vibrator gear, 
C, fig. 101, is rivetted on to the connector, b, at the point 
lettered 6, and revolves on a small pivot, or pin, fixed in 
the lever b at c2 ; the slot, f, and projection, a, determining 
the extent of its movements. If the lower cylinder 
engages the vibrator, o, it carries it round to the othet 
extremity of its slot, or until point i comes in contact with 
the iron pivot, a, of the lever. This results in e being 
propelled forward, and in lowering the heald of the jack 
lever, to which it is secured. Providing the upper toothed 
cylinder next engaged, c, it would reverse the motion, 
causing the vibrator to assume its former position, or that 
represented in the sketch, drawing back, at the same time, 
the connector and jack, and thus raising the shaft, to which 
the latter is attached. 

The Harness Jacks. — These are somewhat similar in 
shape to those used in the ordinary loom, but are made all 
in one piece with their fulcrum at the elbow. (Seen^ and 
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D^ fig. 102.) They transmit the motion of the vibrators 
to the harness. When drawn backward, they elevate the 
healds, bnt when propelled forward, they depress them. 

The Pattern Chain. — This chain, as in other looms, 
regulates and controls the movements of the heald shafts. 




It has already been intimated that it is very differently 
oonstmcted from that employed in other descriptions of 
dobbies or engines, for it does not consist of a snccession 
of lags, in which pegs are inserted, but of steel rods on 
which bowls, or small pQlleys and bushes are arranged ac- 
cording to the plan or design intended to be produced. 
Perhaps this method of imparting the pattern to the 
mechanism of the engine is simpler and steadier than that 
of the older plan of using lags. At any rate, it possesses 
this considerable advantage over the latter, the bowls are 
not liable to accidents by breakages as pegs are, while 
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thej possess a smoother action, lifting the vibrator gears 
gradually ; whereas the pegs are no sooner brought into 
contact with the needles of the jack blades than thej force 
the latter off the lifting bar. Again, a competent work- 
man would, perhaps, prepare a design for the loom as ex- 
peditiously on this as on the former principle. He has 
only to slip the bowls on to the ends of the rods, the dis- 
tance between each being fixed by the insertion of thin 
bushes or tubes, varying in size according to the flushes in 
the pattern. The bushes serve two important and practical 
purposes: — ^they keep the bowls in position, and they 
define the floats of warp and weft in the doth, or control 
the skipping of the shafts like the empty holes in the lags. 

132. Formatuyii of the Shsd in the Americcm Loom. — The 
method of actuating the healds by this shedding motion 
will be described by referring to figs. 102 and 108. In 
the latter diagram the mechanism for imparting movement 
to the jack levers is given, while in the former sketch the 
positions of the jacks, when the heddles are lifted and de- 
pressed respectively, is clearly represented. 

The machine is driven by the upright connecting shaft, 
s, ^g. 103, which receives motion through a pair of bevel 
wheels, from the main ot crank shaft of the loom. Up- 
right s carries two cog-wheels for driving the toothed 
cylinders A and b. The pattern chain shaft, that is, the 
piece round which chains a and h travel, is driven off the 
lower cylinder gear, b. Thus the shaft of this cylinder is 
mounted with pinion L, working within the teeth of wheel 
H, fixed on the pattern and box chain shaft i. It will be 
evident that the connections with upright s are such that, 
if it is set in motion by the crank shaft, it not only turns 
the cylinders a and b, but also the pattern chain shaft i. 
Once in motion the cylinder gears come in contact with 
the vibrator plates, o, imparting either a forward or a back- 
ward movement to the connectors, and the latter actuating 
the jacks which they individually operate. Should the 
lever of c be lifted by a bowl on the pattern chain, the 

Q 
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yibrator is engaged by gear a, and the oonneotor drawn 
back ; but if it is engaged by b, in consequence of a bash 
or tube haying been placed underneath it on the rod of 
chain a, it is carried forward, propelling the jack lever, to 
which it gives motion, towards the heald shafts. Cylinder 
▲ revolves from right to left, and cylinder b from left to 
right. 

Now turn to fig. 102. The vibrator gear of b ^ has been 
lifted by a bowl, and hence engaged by the top gear a : 
the lever of s \ however, has rested on a bush of the 
pattern chain, causing the vibrator to be carried round by 
the lower cylinder, b. The effect of bowls and bushes, and 
also of the respective cylinder gears, will now be apparent. 
First consider the result of lifting B '. This connector, 
having been drawn backward by the cylinder A coming in 
contact with its vibrator plate, has given a corresponding 
motion to d \ lifting, as a necessary sequence, by means of 
the harness cord c, the front shaft H \ As the jacks have 
their fulcrums at the elbow, when drawn backward at b 
they sink at a ; but, when propelled forward at b, as in 
the case of d ^, they rise at a. Unless the jacks thus 
operated, the cords for drawing down the heddles, G^ 
would draw against those for lifting them. According to 
the arrangement shown, jack d ^ having been pulled away 
from the healds by connector b \ has lifted H ^ ; the lower 
shaft of this heddle has elevated levers J^ a,td, thus main- 
taining the connecting wires, M, and streamers, w, when 
the jacks are lowered at a, at one tension. Next refer to 
connector e^ which has been engaged by the bottom 
cylinder gear, hence it has imparted a forward movement 
to D ' and lowered heald shaft h '. It will be noticed that 
the jacks at point a are connected by streamer gearing to 
the levers underneath the healds, which are employed 
mainly for depressing the shafts. Thus the streamer wire 
of D ^ having been passed under the heald pulleys, p ', is 
attached to j ' at 6, while the same jack is in communica- 
tion with the bottom of the heddles. So that the final 
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issae of v ^, being raised at a, is, that it draws j ^ towards 
the pulleys p ^ at 6, which depresses it at /, and so sinks 
the heald shaft to which it is attached, namely, H ^. 

133. Special Pointa in the Americcm Shedding Motion. — 
There are other specialities aboat this loom to those already 
enumerated, snch as the open shed arrangement, and the 
contrivances for reversing the head gearing, and for level- 
ing the healds, which merit a passing word. 

The Open Shed Arbanqbhent. — The principal appliance 
to be considered in connection with the '* open shed " is the 
holding-np bar or lock knife shown at b, fig. 103. This part, 
by means of an eccentric fixed on the shaft of the bottom 
cylinder, b, presses the lever n backward, which imparts 
a corresponding movement to b removing it from the 
grate. The lock knife is only operated upon by the 
eccentric when the shed is being formed ; this done it is 
bronght against the grate, and kept in position, to retain 
the exact arrangement of the shafts of the shed prodnced 
nntil the bowls and tnbes of the sncceeding rod of the 
pattern chain occupy the places of their predecessors on the 
chain shaft. In the diagram, B is shown when in contact 
with the grate, or, in position when maintaining the order 
of the heddles in the shed last formed. 

CONTBIVANCB FOB EeYBBSING THE SHEDDING ApPABATUS OB 

Head Gbabino of the Loom. — Some reference has already 
been made to the importance of a motion of this character. 
Without an arrangement for reversing the movements of 
the machine, if a broken pick had to be removed from the 
fabric woven, the weaver would be under the necessity of 
turning the pattern chain round and round until he found 
the shed required, whereas in looms supplied with this 
mechanism he has simply to reverse the shedding and 
other motions and lag back to where the damaged or 
broken pick was inserted. The facility with which this 
work can be effected in this loom ought not to be over- 
looked. As the shed, pick, and shuttle-box movements 
are all controlled by one shaft, it is accomplished by re- 
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versing its motions. Thus, the mechanical contriyances 
are snch that when the coupling, 0, of the npright shaft, s, 
has been disconnected by drawing the leyer m towards 
the front of fche loom the knob i of cylinder b can be 
drawn out. The disconnection of coupling G makes it 
possible by handle p to turn the box and pattern chains, 
and elevate and depress the shuttle boxes without actuat- 
ing any other parts of the loom. When the knob i is 
pressed into the cylinder b, it causes a small pinion fixed 
behind L to work wheel h, and turn the pattern shaft 
from right to left. On the other hand should the knob be 
drawn oUt, l turns pinion E, and the latter turns wheel h 
from lefb to right ; so that by drawing out this knob, after 
disconnecting shaft s, the pattern chain can be made to 
travel backwards by turning the handle p forwards. 

Aeeanqbmbnt for Levelling the Shed. — A very con- 
siderable drawback to open-shed looms has been the diffi- 
culty attending the piecing of broken ends in the warp, 
with a formed or open shed. Some loom makers saw this 
difficulty several years ago, and supplied motions to their 
looms for bringing all the healds on one common level, 
when required. The apparatus for accomplishing this in 
the American shedding motion consists of the flat piece, T, 
fig. 108, which is fixed under the front end of the vibrator 
levers, on to the grate, and is termed the " evener " slide. 
When this slide is drawn out it raises the gears, 0, above 
the teeth of the bottom cylinder, so that by turning over the 
upper cylinder gear, a, all the shafts are elevated or brought 
on to one level, admitting of broken warp threads being 
repaired with as much facility as in a closed shedding 
loom. Another very valuable feature about this invention 
is the system on which all the parts are positively con- 
nected together, so that when turning back for a broken 
pick the shuttle boxes, the shed, and the picking motions 
always exactly correspond with each other at every point, 
allowing the loom to be started right off on the fault being 
repaired. This is not the case with the ordinary dobbie, 
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for after the pick has been fonnd in this machine the 
shuttle boxes are still out of accord with the rnn of the 
pattern, necessitating the shuttles being changed into 
different positions before the loom can be started. There 
can be no doubt but that this shedding motion is one of 
the best extant. In point of weaving capacity, running 
speed and facility with which its yarious motions may be 
adjusted, it is, for the production of fancy tweeds, worsted 
coatings, &c., superior to any other description of mecha- 
nism for actuating the healds, whether applied to slow or 
quick running looms. 

134. Piehmg Motions. — There are three distinct kinds 
of picking mechanisms : first, the cam and cone motion ; 
second, the over-pick motion ; and third, the under-pick 
motion. 

The first class of ** pick " is applied to the tappet and 
to other fast running looms of a light build. It is a simple, 
steady and sure motion. The *^ over-pick " arrangement 
is mainly employed in heavy looms where the shuttle is 
large and requires considerable power to drive it. The 
woollen loom mounted with the upright or Dobcross dobbie 
picks on this principle. An *' under-pick " motion is one 
in which the picking arms operate underneath the shuttle 
boxes, and not over them as in the two preceding contriv- 
ances. Fast running looms, mounted with the open shed- 
ding motion, and in which the swords of the going part 
swing from the bottom of the framework, are usually 
supplied with the under-pick arrangement. 

185. Cam and Oone Motion. — ^Diagrams of this motion 
are given in figs. 104 and 105. The letters in both draw- 
ings refer to the same parts. Thus, a is the picking arm 
and carries the strap b, which is mounted with the picker 
for driving the shuttle ; P is the upright shaft on which 
the picking arm is fixed ; c is the cone, and is bolted on to 
shaft p ; B is the cam ; and M is the low shaft of the loom. 
It should be noted that only those parts are given in the 
sketches which actuate the picking arm on one end of the 
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loom ; those on the other side are, howeyer, precisely the 
same, only the cams of the respectiye ends are so arranged 
as to engage the cones at different times. 

In fig. 104, the picking arm, A^, is shown ont of action, 
or before striking. To impart a forward moyement to it 
the upright shaft, p\ is made to oscillate. This is done bj 



Fig. 104. 

the cam and cone arrangement. As the low shaft, h^, 
reyolves it carries round with it cam b\ the point, 6, of 
which, coming in contact with the cone (see fig. 105) 
presses it backward and so propels the picking arm towards 
the centre of the loom. In order to secure a rapid and 
definite moyement of a the cam is curyed inward just 
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before the point h. After striking, the circnlar part of the 
cam allows the picking arm to be gradaally brought back 
to its normal position by the spring, s. 

136. Over-pick Arrangement — A mnch stronger " pick " 
is required in heavj looms than that of the cam motion* 
When a shuttle, weighing from 3 to 4 lbs., has to be driven 



Fig. 105. 

across a loom 100 inches wide, and make from 64 to 72 
trayerses per minute, it is necessary to haye a yery effec- 
tiye driving or propelling arrangement. 

A sketch of the general type of " over-pick " is given in 
fig. 106, where o is the crank shaft ; K^ the picking neb or 
eccentric ; t, the picking lever or treadle ; b, the connect- 
ing rod ; L, the lever for actuating shaft e ; a, the picking 
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stick ; B, the picking arm for carrying the picker ; e, the 
oscillating shaft for giving motion to the picking arm ; 
and s, the spring for bringing a into position after striking. 
The principle of the motion is this : as the crank shaffc re« 
volves it brings the eccentric, N, in contact with the pulley, w, 
of the lever, t, which depressing L&t d causes e to oscillate, 
and impart motion to A, which brings the picker carried by 
B against the shuttle and so propels it across the piece. 
The rapidity of the motion depends on the form of the 
picking neb, which it will be noticed is almost tapered to 
a point so that it depresses the lever, t, very quickly, and 
allows it to rise with equal velocity, giving the spring, s, 
power to draw b out of the shuttle-box as soon as the 
shuttle has been forced across the warp. 

The motion is controlled by the links in the box chain, 
D, fig. 99. A projection on the links of the chain coming 
in contact with lever p, causes it by means of ro4 B and 
other mechanism to draw pulley w, fig. 106, which works 
on a pin in the lever t, from underneath the picking neb, 
so that the latter revolves on the crank without engaging the 
pulley. Although the lever p, fig. 99, when lifted, throws the 
picking motion out of action on the right side of the loom, 
yet it brings the pulley of the lever t on the left side in 
such a position as it is engaged by the picking neb. In 
the cam and cone motion the loom picks from each end 
alternately, but on this system it may be made to pick 
several times in succession from one side — the order of 
picking being controlled by the movements of the finger 
or lever p. 

137. Under-picJe Motion. — This arrangement of picking, 
like that of the cone motion, is driven off the low shaft. 
In sketch 92 the parts of the under-pick motion applied 
to the American loom are shown. The tappet t is caused, 
by the head gearing of the loom, to engage, as re- 
quired, the part p, which by means of strap B draws the 
picking stick, H, forward, and thus gives motion to the 
shuttle. The picking arms are brought into striking 
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position by a powerfol steel spring fastened to their lower 
ends. 

As in the oyer-pick motion the loom oan, on this prin- 
ciple, be made to pick from either end several times in 





Fig. 106. 

succession. A bowl or pnlley is nsed in this case to lift 
what is called the pick jack ; which, when thns raised, 
giyes motion to the picking gearing on the right side of 
the loom, while the absence of a bowl causes the loom to 
pick from the left side. 
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138. PoaiUve Letting'Off Motions. — The lettmg-o£P motion 
in dandy looms is generally on the twitch rope or friction 
brake principle. This method of deliyering the warp off 
the chain beam has been described in the chapter on hand 
looms. It is the positive letting-o£P arrangement to which 
attention will now be given. In power loom weaving it is 
very important that the warp shoald be delivered as regxL- 
larly as possible. As a definite length of cloth is "set-up " 
every time the loom picks, a corresponding length of 
warp ought to be given oflF the warp beam. The olrject of 
the positive motion is to effect this, hence it is actuated by 
the same parts of the loom as the setting-up arrangement, 
namely, either the crank shaft, or the sword of the going- 
part. 

The various parts of this motion, as it is usually con- 
structed, are given in fig. 107. In this drawing b is the 
warp beam head ; w, the perpetual screw or worm wheel ; 
s, the letting-off shaft ; D, the brake wheel ; c, the catch 
wheel ; H, the connecting rod ; e, the letting-off lever ; 
H, the eccentric on the crank shaft ; and g, the support 
for the rest roller over which the warp passes to the 
healds. 

Of course, the object is to impart motion to the wheel, 
B. To accomplish this, the letting-off rod, s, carries the 
perpetual screw, w, which works within the cogs of the 
yam beam-wheel, so that if this rod is set in motion, it 
will turn B. Three catch-wheels, c — fine, medium, and 
coarse in pitch respectively — are fixed on shaft s. The 
catch d is lifted by rod h, the latter rising and falling as 
the eccentric, h, actuates the lever, e. In some looms the 
rod, H, is attached to the sword of the going-part. The 
length of warp let off the beam depends on the screw, F, 
and support, a, and also on the weight-lever, h, fig. 99. 
The longer the screw, f, and the lower does the catch, d^ 
drop, imparting, when lifted by lever B, a corresponding 
length of movement to shaft s, and wheel w. Sup- 
port G, working on pin e, relieves the strain on the 
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warp as the going-part presses against the cloth. It 
does this by allowing the back roller, f, fig. 99, over 
which the yams pass from the beam to the shafts, to be 
drawn slightly inwards. To prevent the roller from yield- 
ing too much, G is connected by rod n, to the lever, m, 
(fig. 99), which is weighted according to the tension it is 
required to put on the threads. Of course, the more g 
moves inward at i, the greater the length of warp let 




Fig. 107. 

off the beam. Thus a thick thread of weft causes the 
warp to be unwound more than a small thread; for to 
drive such a pick into close affinity with the preceding 
shoot, the going-part presses heavily against the cloth, 
causing g to be drawn towards the healds to such an extent 
as to allow the lever, e, to fall considerably at j? ; so that, 
when lifted by m, as the going-part travels from the piece, 
it causes catch d to actuate one of the wheels G one or more 
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cogs. Providing the weft yarn is small, it can be forced 
to its destination with less pressure on the cloth, only im- 
parting slight movement to support g, hence the stroke of 
the lever, b, is correspondingly diminished, probably not 
tnming the worm shaft a single cog. To farther describe 
the principle on which this motion operates, let it be sap- 
posed that the going-part is in contact with the piece, or 
is pressing the last pick of weft inserted into the warp into 
its proper position in the fabric, at this juncture, the sup- 
port, 0, would be drawn inward at i. So long as it 
remains in the position shown in the drawing, the screw, 
F, prevents the lever, e, from falling at p ; but, as soon as 
its pressure on hook A, is withdrawn, the catch, (2, de- 
scends. It must be noted that e is always lifted to the 
same height by the eccentric, m ; but, nevertheless, it has 
a variable stroke, for it does not always drop to the same 
extent at p. The motion of the support, a, determines the 
sweep of the letting-off lever. Thus, the less o is drawn 
inward, the more diminished is the drop of the catch, and 
hence a corresponding small length of warp is unwound 
from the yam-beam. Now, as the going-part moves from 
the cloth, the eccentric, m, lifts lever e, and catch d, un- 
winding, by so doing, the warp o£P the beam through the 
motion thus imparted to wheel b, by shaft s, and worm, 
w. Lever, m, (fig. 99), as screw w turns wheel b, 
(fig. 107) draws the support, g, back into the position in 
which it is sketphed in the drawing. As to the strap 
passed round wheel d, and the weight A suspended to it, 
they are simply to check the action of catch d. But for 
this weight shaft s would always be actuated proportionate 
to the stroke of lever e. 

189^ Winding of the Cloth on to the Piece-Beam, — 
Setting-up motions are of two kinds — that applied to looms 
of a tappet class, and which invariably works in conjunc- 
tion with the friction brake letting-off arrangement, and 
that applied to power looms in which the positive motion, 
described in the previous paragraph, for unwinding the 
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yam off the warp-beam, is employed. The former may 
be termed the '* change wheel," and the latter the *' lever 
and catch " setting-np motion. The change wheel system 
is applicable to fast-running looms, made for weaving light 
bnt fine fabrics, such as cotton goods and dress stuffs ; it 
is not, however, a very useful motion for setting-up heavy 
cloths, composed of medium or stout yams, and requiring 
" hard " wefting, or for fabrics having a large number of 
picks on the inch. The " lever " arrangement, on the other 
hand, is best adapted for looms in which heavy goods are 
produced ; in fact, in such cases, it is by far the most pre- 
ferable motion. 

140. Ohcmge Wheel SeUmg^vp. — This motion (fig. 108) 
comprises setting-up lever, l ; catch, c ; ratchet wheel, b ; 
change wheel, w ; friction or feed roller wheel, A ; inter- 
mediate, B ; pinion, p ; and holding-up catch, H. The piece- 
beam is turned solely by friction, the sand or friction roller 
of wheel A, being in close contact with it, so that the move- 
ment of A is equivalent to that of the cloth beam. The 
motion is driven off the sword. Thus, when s moves 
towards the fabric, it presses the catch, by means of lever 
L, to which it is attached by pin g, forward, imparting 
movement to the ratchet wheel. Now, as the ratchet 
works on the same stud as the change wheel, it follows 
that, if it is set in motion, it will cause w to turn inter- 
mediate B, which, through the pinion p, gives movement 
to A. The holding-up catch is merely to prevent the 
ratchet from running back when o is carried backward by 
the receding motion of the sword of the going-part. 

The distinguishing feature of the motion is the change 
wheel, w. By altering the size of this wheel, the number 
of picks woven to the inch in the fabric can be varied 
according to the weight of texture required. To find 
the size of the change wheel, first multiply the picks given 
by the circumference of the friction-beam in inches, and 
divide by the number of teeth in the ratchet wheel ; 
second, multiply the teeth in the friction roller wheel by 
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the teeth in the intermediate^ and divide by the quotient 
of|Enle I. multiplied by the teeth in the pinion. Example : 




Fig. 108. 

Required the number of teeth in the change wheel for 
weaving 66 pioks on the inch, when the circumferenoe 
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of the friction beam is 13 inches, the ratchet wheel con- 
taining 60 teeth, friction beam wheel 120, intermediate 
120, and the pinion 20. 

56 (picks) X 13 (inches in the circumference of the 
friction-beam) 
60 (teeth in ratchet wheel) 
r= 12^ reyolntions of the ratchet wheel to weave 13 
inches of cloth, or to 1 revolution of the friction or 
feed beam. That is, supposing b = the ratchet wheels 
w = the change wheel, a = the friction beam wheel, b = 

A X B 1 

the intermediate, and p = the pinion then, =:__ 

W X P J-^-j-j- 

in another form w must make 12-5?y revolutions to a making 
1. Therefore, the formula, according to Rule II., for 
completing the problem, will be as follows : — 
120 (teeth in friction beam wheel) x 120 (teeth in inter- 
mediate) 
12-5^ (revolutions of ratchet wheel to weave 13 inches of 
cloth) X 20 (teeth in pinion) 
= practically 59 teeth in change pinion. 
141. Lever and Oatch Motion. — Here there is no change 
wheel, any alteration in the setting-up of the cloth being 
eflPected by the variable movement of the lever, s, fig. 109. 
Suspended on the rod, n^ of this lever are a number of 
weights, w. The larger the number of weights applied, 
the more is the lever depressed, and the quicker is the 
cloth wound on to the beam. The various parts of the 
motion operate as follows : as the sword of the going- 
part, D, lifts the connecting rod. A, and lever, s, it raises 
the catch, o, thus giving motion to the catch wheel, b, and 
also to the pinion, p, the latter driving the piece-beam 
wheel, b. Holding-up catch, h, is of a two-fold character, 
possessing two tongues, arranged in such a way that half 
a cog of wheel b may be set up at one time* In the sketch 
furnished of this motion, the method of driving off the 
crank shaft adopted in some makes of looms is shown. It 
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simply differs from the above in the use of the lever, l, and 
eocentric, b, in place of the sword of the batten. Thus, 
as the crank revolves, e raises the lever l, which lifts the 
setting-up lever, s, to which it is connected by rod A. 

142. Shuttle Box Mechanisms. — For some reasons it 
would have been advantageous to have considered the 
various systems of shuttling in conjunction with the pok- 
ing motions ; but as there are looms in which only one 
shuttle can be employed, and hence in which a box con- 
trivance is not a necessary adjunct ; and as there are other 
looms in which the shuttling and picking arrangement are 
quite distinct from each other, there is ample cause for 
treating the subject separately. 

A good shuttle-box motion is a very important acces- 
sory to a loom intended for weaving fancy fabrics. The 
boxes, however controlled, should move at one uniform 
speed, whether rising or descending, whether revolving 
forward or backward ; and they should, moreover, all 
work in perfect accord with the other motions of the 
loom. 

There are four distinct systems of actuating the shuttle 
boxes in power looms, namely : — 

I. The link or chain motion. 
II. The lag or peg motion. 

III. The bowl or pulley and rod motion. 

IV. The circular box motion. 

143. Lirik and Ohain Box Motion, — In this motion the 
shuttle boxes are lifted by a number of eccentrics, or cams 
of different sizes. These eccentrics are so combined that 
they may all be controlled by one lever. They are fixed 
on the end of the main shaft, and have both a rotatory and 
a lateral movement. In a 3-box loom the eccentrics are 
of two sizes only, but in a 4-box they are of three sizes, 
the largest lifting the fourth, the medium the third, and 
the smallest eccentric the second box. * Two levers, f and 
f\ fig. 99, are employed to bring these cams into action. 
The motions of f are determined by the links of the box 
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chaiD, D, revolving over the box cylinder b. This cylinder 
is driven by rod and wheel gearing off shaft s, which re- 
ceives motion through wheels J and k from the crank or 
main shaft of the loom. In reality the motion is divisible 
into two parts, first, the gearing for actuating the eccen- 
trics ; and, second, the gearing for lifting and depress- 
ing the boxes. The former gearing comprises the parts 
sketched in fig. 110. The object here is to canse the disc. 




Fig. 110. 

D, which carries the eccentrics or cams for lifting the 
boxes, to travel backward and forward on part t of the 
crank shafb, s. The extent to which it travels determines 
the box lifbed, or the size of cam which engages the box 
lever. It will be evident, from the arrangement of the parts 
shown in the drawing, that to impart motion to d it will 
only be necessary to lift the lever f at point k. It should 
be observed that there is a lever like f and its accompany- 
ing parts for each series of boxes. Between them is placed 
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the piok leyer p, fig. 99, to which allosion has already 
been made. 

When the loom is in motion the box chain n, composed 
of iron links of different sizes, passes over the box cylinder 
(fig. 110), and necessarily lifts F at hy drawing it back at 
point y, and finally, through the lever connections shown, 
presses d on to the slide t. The steel spring a, when f is 
liberated by the links of the chain pressing against npright 
L, draws the disc back into its former position. 




Fig. 111. 

Next as to the parts for lifting the boxes represented in 
fig. 111. Here d is the disc mounted with the eccentrics B, 
The effect of lifting lever f in the previous drawing was to 
bring the eccentrics into such a position on part t as they 
would engage pulley p of lever t of this sketbh. This 
done, the connecting rod R sinks lever l at 6 and lifts it at 
Tcy at which point it is connected to the top of the boxes, 
as shown at &, fig. 99. Upright H then holds the boxes up 
as long as required, the projections i resting on the top of 
this lever. To depress them the eccentrics are made to 
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engage h at m, thus forcing it from underneath the parts 
i, and lowering lever l at h. 

144. Effect of the lAnks m the Box Chadn. — As there are 
three levers over the box cylinder, two for controlling the 
motions of the boxes, and a third for controlling the pick- 
ing gearing, each link of the box chain may be said to be 
divided into three sections. Thus, part a of the link shown 
in fig. 112, actuates lever f^ part b the pick jack p, and 
part the lever F, fig. 99. Bod b is simply employed to 
connect the links together. The effect of the projections 
is as follows : — 



Fig. 112. 

(1.) A projection on the right, as at A, lifts the boxes 
on the right side of the loom. 

(2.) A projection in the centre picks from the right. 

(3.) A projection on the left lifts the boxes on the left 
side of the loom. 

(4.) The absence of a projection from the centre, as at 
B, picks from the left. 

The projections on parts A and c are of three heights. 
The lowest projection, o, lifts the second box, the medium 
projection the third box, while the highest projection, A, 
lifts the fourth box. 
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146. Lag and Peg Motion*- — In large, or top swing looms, 
snch as that shown in fig. 99, the shuttle boxes may be 
governed in two ways : by the engine or dobbie, or by a 
chain composed of yarions kinds of links reyolying over a 
barrel or cylinder fixed behind the loom, that is the method 
which has just been described in detail. In the lag and 
peg motion the former is the system adopted in conveying 
movement to the boxes. For this purpose two principal 
levers, s, fig. 113, are employed, one for each series of 



\0 
Fig. 113. 




Fig. 114. 



boxes ; these, in a four-box loom, carry two smaller, or 
swing levers, f, which are so arranged as to operate in- 
directly, or through the agency of the levers proper. 
Thus, if a peg were to strike the outside swing lever it 
would give one-third of a complete movement to s, and 
also to the part k, fig* 114, to which it is connected by rod 
and lever gearing, elevating the second box ; the centre 
swing lever, p, would, however, impart two-thirds of a 
complete movement to s, raising the third box ; while, if 
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the peg came in contact with the principal lever proper, 
the fonrth, or bottom box, would be lifted. From this it 
is evident that a peg elevates a box, so that, having, when 
four boxes are employed, three lifts at each end of the 
going-part, the lag contains six holes for the shuttle boxes 
and one for the pick jack. 

In some looms on the end of the lever l, fig. Ill, a 
large weight is fixed, called the balance weight, which 
steadies the descent of the boxes ; but still the drop is 
neither smooth nor regular. It will be clear that in such 
a case the movement of the boxes cannot be so rapid at the 
commencement as at the termination of the fall ; in fact, 
they necessarily move comparatively slowly at first, but 
gain speed as they proceed downwards, concluding the 
drop with considerable vibration. There is the same 




Fig. 115. 

defect when a balance weight is not employed, only the 
vibration caused is more lasting, and even more injurious 
to the loom, because in such machines, when the stay, or 
support, H, fig. Ill, which maintains the boxes in an up- 
right position, is withdrawn, as there is no checking or 
balancing power to control the drop, the boxes descend 
with increased weight on to the low framework of the 
going-part. Now, in the peg system of actuating the 
boxes under consideration, if the mechanism employed is 
that given in figs. 113 and 114, the speed of the boxes is, 
whether travelling up or down, perfectly uniform. Fig. 
114 shows the arrangement of the various parts of the 
motion for lifting and depressing the boxes. Thus, lever 
K, at point Z, is in direct communication with them, while 
at m it is connected to balance weight levers by means of 
the chain J, and pullies h and i. Fig. 115 is a plan of 
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these levers, showing the method in whioh the pnllies are 
arranged in the block swinging on lever e at point m ; 
although there is a separate balance weight lever, e, for 
each lift, yet it will be noticed, there is only one lever 
proper in direct connection with the boxes. The pnllies, 
H, fig. 115, of the block, are set at an angle with the 
levers e, to allow the same chain to connect them to the 
lifting lever. If the ontside balance lever, e^ is raised, it 
elevates the second box, but in combination with the centre 
lever, b^, the third box, while, if the three levers operate 
together, they lift the fourth box. The connecting chain, 
J, can never mn slack, for when any particular lever is 
raised the weight of the boxes keeps it at one uniform 
tension. Again, lever e, fig. 114, is attached to part D, 
which carries a cam, or eccentric, 0, mounted with a 
pinion working between the two racks A and b. The 
racks are the parts primarily acted upon by motion of 
lever n, and convey movement through levers s and e to 
the boxes. Part n has a twofold motion, receiving a come 
and go movement from the box lever s, fig. 113, and an up 
and down movement from a cam on the crank shaft. The 
function of this lever is to engage the respective racks ac« 
cording to extent of the motion imparted to it by the peg 
levers. Box lever e is lifted by eccentric gearing on the 
crank shaft. 

A peg on the outside of the lag causes n to engage e^, 
a peg in the second hole causes it to engage E^ and a peg 
in the third hole causes it to engage e^. (See fig. 115.) 
In this system of shuttling there need not, therefore, any 
complication arise in preparing the box lags, or in chang- 
ing the picking plan. 

146. Bowl and Bod System. — This is the motion applied 
to the American loom. The boxes, which are four in 
number, are under the control of separate levers, similar in 
construction to those used for raising the healds. One 
material advantage this motion possesaes over the link 
system consists in its being worked by the same gearing 
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as that for aotaating the picking and shedding contriv- 
ances. As the box, shed and pick motions are driven off 
the same shaft and by the same cylinder gears there is 
always perfect accord between them. The levers are of 
two classes — simple and compound — and one of each kind 
is required for the complete set of boxes at both ends of 
the loom. If the simple levers are raised by the bowls in 
the rods they lift the second boxes, the compound levers 
the third boxes, and both levers, in combination, the fourth 
boxes. Still more clearly will this motion be understood 
by consulting fig. 116. Only the gearing which controls 



Fig. 116. 

the motion, and not that in direct communication with 
boxes is shown. It will at once be evident that it is simi- 
lar to the gearing employed for actuating the shafts so far 
as the vibrator levers, gears and connectors are concerned, 
but necessarily different in the simple and compound 
levers. Simple lever s^ and compound lever o\ have been 
operated upon by the top cylinder gear a, fig. 103, which 
would practically result in lifting the fourth box on the 
left side of the loom. By passing the chain, c?^, which com- 
municates motion to the boxes, from the simple lever over 
the pulley of the compound lever, both s^ and c^ can be 
worked together. Lever s^ is sufficient to effect the eleva- 
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tion of the second box, c^ the elevation of the third box, 
while, if acting in combination, they, as just stated above, 
raise the fourth box. The boxes on the right side of the 
loom are controlled by levers s* and C^. 

The principle of the motion may be defined as that of 
two levers with arms of different lengths to produce three 
lifts, the short-armed lever effecting the first lift, the long 
armed lever the second lift, and the two, when combined, 
the third lift. The advantages of this system of shuttling 
are both numerous and important. Firstly, the chain is 
simple to construct, for there is only one height and shape 
of bowl and not several as in the use of links ; secondly, 
the boxes like the healds are elevated gradually ; thirdly, 
rising on a spring they may be pressed down by hand, and 
yet, when released, they will return to their proper posi- 
tions. 

147. Gircula/rBox Motion, — Cards in this motion (fig. 117) 
are the agents for actuating the boxes. They revolve over 
the cylinder c, which makes -| of a revolution each time 
the loom picks. The boxes revolve on shaft e, which 
carries a circular plate from which project as many pins 
as there are shuttle boxes. The uprights b and b^ engage 
these pins and so impart motion to the boxes on the shaft. 
A hole in the left side of the card brings b into action, 
while a hole on the right side of the card sets b^ in opera- 
tion. Of course these levers never engage the boxes to- 
gether. 

Over the cylinder c are placed two levers similar to p. 
Each lever actuates a series of parts like those shown in 
the drawing. The parts sketched are simply for actua- 
ting b, those for imparting motion to B^ not being repre- 
sented. Lever F, having its fulcrum at t», when lifted at 
d presses back the jack j, the hook of which is thus brought 
over the grate g. On the low shaft s an eccentric or cam 
is fixed which, by lifting lever P, elevates J, and through 
it the treadle x. Now as T has its fulcrum pin at %, if lifted 
at n it falls at r, and so draws down the upright b, the hook 
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of which eogages the projection on the circular plate of 
the shaft e, on which the boxes reyolve. 

This class of box motion is principally applied to qnick 
mnning looms, and is well adapted to the production of 
light fabrics of a check description, such as dress stuffs, 
shirtings, <fec. 

148. Weft Forks. — The weft fork motion is employed to 
stop the loom, when the weft yarn breaks, without the in- 




Fig. 117. 

terference of the weaver. One very excellent arrange- 
ment for this purpose may be explained by referring to fig, 
118. Here £ is the low shaft carrying the tumbler, d# 
The object is to throw handle b out of position. Every 
time the weft is successfully carried across the piece the 
prongs of the fork F are pressed backward lifting it at a, 
and thus causing it to clear the projection on lever o. 
Should, however, the weft break, the prongs of f pass be* 
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tween the splits of the reed and hence it fastens on to the 
top of 0. As the tumbler d lifts o at/, each time the low- 
shaft revolyes, it presses it back at g ; hence if f fastens on 
to G it will be drawn backward bj this lever, and a will 
force the handle b off the catch which throws the strap off 
the fast or driving pnlley of the loom. 

There are several other kinds of weft fork motions, but 
the one described (which is applied to the tappet and 
dandj looms) illustrates the principle on which they are 
constructed. It may be remarked, however, that in broad 
looms the fork is fixed in the centre of the race of the going 




Fig. 118. 

part, and is kept above the warp yams as long as the 
weft thread continues intact, but drops into a groove in 
the race on the wefb breaking, and so brings the con- 
trivance for knocking the setting-on handle out of gear 
into action. 

149. Shuttle Box Swell. — It is only necessary to allude 
very briefly to this motion, which is employed to stop the 
loom when the shuttle fails to reach its proper destination, 
or when it fails to '* box." Unless the loom were quickly 
brought to a standstill under such a contingency very 
considerable damage would necessarily ensue. In the 
illustration, fig. 119, s is the swell and consists generally 
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of a strong steel spring, e the stop-rod finger, and b the 
shuttle box. Now when the shuttle properly enters the 
box the swell bj pressing e back raises it at (2, and so 




Fig, 119. 

causes it to dear the iron projection a fixed on to the loom 
frame. On the other hand, should the shuttle onlj par- 
tially enter the box the swell not being pressed out to the 
full extent the finger comes against a and stops the loom» 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WEATE-OOIIBINATIONS. DRAFTING. 

150. Four Methods of Producing Textile Design — 151. Weave-Com- 
binations — 152. Points for Consideration in Combining Weaves — 153. 
Some Weaves applicable to Worsted and other Weaves to Woollen 
Fabrics — 154. The Fineness of the Texture a Factor for Consideration 
— 156. The Weaves Combined should be equal in Wefting Capacity — 
156. Combination Patterns divisible into Three Classes — 157. Uses of 
Drafting — 158. Principle of Drafting — 159. Method of Constructing 
the Draft— 160. Draftino; large Designs— 161. Figured Patterns Drafted 
— 162. Principle of Proaucing New Designs in a given Draft. 

150. Four Methods of Producing Textile Design. — In the 
ordinary classes of woollen and worsted fabrics there are 
four distinct methods of forming pattern or design in the 
loom. The first method — ^that of the employment of single 
makes in warp and weft yarns of the same colour — ^has 
been alluded to at length in Chapter YI. The second 
method consists in employing two or more different 
weaves, but only one colour of threads. As to the third 
principle of design, it comprises a combination of various 
colours or sizes of yarns in both warp and weft of the 
fabric, but only admits of the use of one weave. The 
fourth method is the most comprehensive, including both 
a combination of weaves and a combination of fancy 
coloured yams. 

161. Weave-Gombinaiions, — The effects resulting from 
a combination of weaves alone — 1.0., the second method of 
producing pattern in the loom — ^forms the next step in 
textile designing to the acquirement of a knowledge of the 
structure of the Various fundamental crossings. Designs 
formed on this principle cover a very considerable range 
of the productions of the loom. In all cases where a neatly 
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fi|2^red effect is required — in cloths made of the same shade 
of yarns, in both warp and weft, — ^this method of con- 
structing the design is invariably adopted ; and hence 
combinations, or patterns composed of several types of inter- 
texture, are applied very largely to worsted trouserings, 
mantle cloths, dress goods, and other classes of fabrics. 

As every plan of crossing, whether twill, mat, diamond, 
or small figure, produces a different style of pattern in the 
woven texture, a considerable field for the production of 
new effects is accessible by combining several distinct 
types of weaves. 

152. Points for Consideration in Combining Wea/ves, — 
There are certain characteristics which weaves intended 
for amalgamation with each other must possess in common. 
Any variety or co-mixture of makes will not produce a 
regular fabric. Some judgment has, therefore, to be 
exercised in selecting weaves for combination purposes. 
The constant modifications obtained in the structure of 
single weaves makes it impracticable to catalogue those 
crossings which are suitable for combining with each other 
in the composition of the same pattern ; but it may be 
remarked, that on no account should weaves be combined 
without due regard being paid to their structure or plan 
of formation. In fact, there are two important particulars 
which should be examined before a combination of small 
crossings is decided upon — first, the class of fabric intended 
to be produced, whether wool, worsted, silk, or cotton, and 
whether fine or coarse in texture ; second, the weaving 
capabilities of the separate makes about to be combined. 

153. Some Weaves appUcoible to Worsted omd other Weomes 
to Woollen Fabrics. — The former particular should be care- 
fully considered, because there are some weaves specially 
applicable to woollen and other weaves to worsted effects. 
The reason why the same makes are not always suitable 
for both fabrics will be evident from the sequel. Pro- 
bably the character of a simple crossing, or any weave 
effect, is, as a rule, more fully pronounced or developed in 
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worsted than woollen goods. This arises from the diffe- 
rences in the mechanical construction of the two classes 
of yarns employed in the manufacture of the respective 
cloths. Complicated designs, resulting from a novel 
arrangement of weaves, cannot be so advantageously ap- 
plied to all-wool suitings and trouserings as to fabrics of 
a worsted character. When selecting weaves, therefore,* 
for designs intended for woollen cloths, those of a very 
regular or uniform structure, even if approaching each 
other in effect, are generally considered the most prefer- 
able. As the opposite characteristics obtain in worsted 
goods, weaves of a very different description are sought 
after. Here the design formed by the interlacing of the 
warp and weft yams is of paramount importance. So 
much so, in fact, that the principal feature of a piece dyed 
, solid worsted, whether coating, trousering, or mantle, may 
be termed a decided and clearly-defined make. Conse- 
quently the weaves employed in combinations for these 
fabrics may be as different from each other as possible in 
the effect they produce in the cloth, providing they are 
similar to each other in one particular, namely, in their 
weaving or weffcing capabilities. 

154 The Fineness of the Textwre a Factor for Considered 
tion, — The fineness of the texture should also be considered 
when constructing a design farmed of various weaves. 
Generally speaking, the smaller the yarns the larger the 
flushes admitted in the makes employed. A cloth made 
of 10-skeins yam, and containing 24 threads on the inch 
would be very coarse and open in appearance, if formed 
of the 8-heald twill, four threads up and four threads down 
alternately ; but if formed of the plain or tabby weave, 
it would be firm and regular in construction. This clearly 
shows, that as certain weaves are only useful for some sizes 
of yarns, it is important to have the fineness of the fabric 
in view when selecting weaves for combination purposes. 
The following table has been framed to give the reader 
some idea of the class of makes suitable for certain yarns 
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and sets or counts of reeds. What may be termed the 
standard flush, both in the direction of the warp and weft 
in the different weaves, has been given. Of coarse, these 
flushes cannot always be adhered to, but they will afford 
the student material assistance and prevent him from fall- 
ing into gross mistakes, as well as from combining fantas- 
tical weaves, which, although they possess a *' pretty '^ 
appearance on design paper, yet, when practically applied, 
are perfectly valueless. The table is only applicable to 
single-doth combinations. The flushes refer more par- 
ticularly to weaves of a simple twill and hop-sack 
character. 



H 



Siseior 
Qristsof 
Yarni. 



10 skeins 
20 „ 
20 
30 



» 



2-foId SCs 
2-fold do's 
2-fbId 40*8 
2-fold do's 
2-fold loo's 



Counts of 
Raedii. 



8'8 Reed 4'8 
iCs „ 4'8 
12*8 „ 4'8 
14-8 „ 4'8 

12'8 Reed 4*8 

14'8 „ 4'8 

la's „ 4'8 

20*8 „ 4'8 
20^8 „ 6'8 



Average 


Mazimiim 


Average 


warp 


J'^ 


weft 


flush ia 


flush in 


flush in 


weaye. 


weave. 


weave. 


2 


3 


8 


2 


4 


2 


3 


5 


3 


4 


6 1 

1 


4 


2 


3 


2 


3 


4 


3 


3 


6 


3 


4 


6 


4 


6 


8 


6 



Mazimiun 
weft 



3 
3 
4 
6- 

4 
4 
& 
8 



155. The Wea/oea Oombmed should he Equal in Weftmg 
Ccypadty. — Now as to the wefting character of weaves 
suitable for designs of a combination class. They shoxdd 
in this respect be as nearly alike as possible ; if not, the 
cloth is sure to be uneven in texture, and more or less 
defective in appearance. However widely simple crossings 
may differ from each other in structure, if intended to be 
combined, they ought to possess a similar capacity for the 
admission of weft, otherwise they cannot be made to 
weave nicely together. The importance of this may be 
better understood by referring to fig. 120. Here is given 
a representation of a sample of cloth of a striped descrip- 

s 
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tion. The threads in the section lettered a are intersected 
on the six-shaft hopsack principle, while those in section 
B are working plain. Now, as the threads of warp and 
weffc interweave each other exactly twice as frequently in 
B as in A, it will be readily nnderstood that the alternate 
crossing of the yams will have a tendency to prevent the weft 
threads from being as closely pressed against each other 
in the former as in the latter stripe. The rale is, the more 
frequently the warp and weft yarns cross each other, the 
greater the difficulty in driving each pick of weft closely 

B 



Fig. 120. 

against its predecessor. On the other hand, the more open 
the weave, the better will it take weft. Hence, as three 
threads of warp are depressed and elevated in succes- 
sion in part A, this portion of the cloth admits of the weft 
much more freely than part b. Of course, the larger 
the stripes the more apparent does this defect become, 
resulting in section b being cockled, and forming an un- 
even surfaced fabric. Fast and open flush weaves should 
rarely, if ever, be combined, as they can only be mani- 
pulated with difficulty. Certainly, there are some in- 
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atances where the flashes may be varied without detri- 
ment to the regularity of the fabric,, but very few. For 
elxample, in figured designs, where the various parts are 
not continuous from one end of the piece to the other, but 
where a weave is simply introduced for a number of 
threads and picks to give character to the figure, the diyer- 
sity of flush in the weaves employed is sometimes very 
large. In certain classes of dress fabrics the figure or 
design is formed of large flushes of warp and weft, although 
such a fast make as the plain or tabby is used for the 
ground of the fabric ; but in such cases the incontinuity 
of the figured portion of the cloth prevents faulty results 
occurring like those pointed out in reference to fig. 120. 



Fig. 121. Fig. 122. 

For general combinations, the weaves, although they may be 
decidedly different from each other in the effect they pro- 
duce in the woven fabric, should, if possible, be similarly 
constructed so far as the admission of weft goes. 

156. Oombination Patterns Dwisible into Three Olasaes. — 
The effects obtained from a combination of weaves may be 
classified as follows : — (1) stripes, (2) checks, (3) spotted 
or figured patterns. One or two illustrations will be 
famished in each class. The striped patterns are, per- 
haps, the simplest to construct. They are obtained by 
combining a certain number of threads, varying according 
to the size of the design, of two or more weaves. Thus, in 
fig. 121, which is a simple combination of this character, 
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suitable either for fine woollen or worsted tronserings, 
only two weayes have been employed. Fig. 122 is another 
stripe also composed of two varieties of crossings. The 
section marked in crosses is termed a warp cord, and con- 
trasts very strongly with the donble-twilled effect of the 
adjoining weave. Three types of weave effect are shown 
in fig. 123. The first part, a, is composed of twilled hop- 
sack ; the second part, b, of cassimere twill rnnning to the 
left ; and the third part, c, of the same weave twilling to 
the right. It should be observed that the makes in each 
of these designs have been combined in such a manner as 
to prevent any increases in the flashes of the respective 
weaves in those positions where they oppose each other. 



Fig. 123. Fig. 124. 

In other words, the makes, in each stripe, form what are 
technically called correct junctions. The matter of fitting 
the weaves together in such a way as the joinings cannot 
be distinguished in the woven fabric is of great importance. 
The makes have frequently to be started on various threads 
and picks before a satisfactory joining position can be dis* 
covered. As an example of weaves of this class examine 
fig. 124, which, although but a stripe of two varieties of 
crossings, yet to move either part A or b one shoot up or 
down, or one thread to the left or to the right, would pro* 
duce a number of irregular flushes or floats in the design, 
such as would make a very defective pattern. In all cdmbi- 
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nations, if practicable, avoid increasing the flushes in the 
weaves where they are brought in contact with each other 
in the design. 

Check patterns are more difficult to arrange than stripes. 
In making simple striped designs, the weaves only cut 
each other on either side, but in checks every side of the 



Fig. 125. 

weave has to be made fit neatly and perfectly on to the sides 
of its adjoining weaves. Thns, in fig. 125, which is almost 
as good a specimen of the effective patterns that may be 
produced by reversing two weaves as can be furnished, the 
various parts have been so arranged as to meet each other 
without any extra flush whatever. This design makes an 
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excellent mantle cloth, producing four varieties of effect in 
the fabric ; for it will be noticed that althongh parts a and 
D are formed of the same weave, yet they are opposed to each 
other in twill, giving, therefore, two distinct effects. The 
same remark applies to sections b and c. Other examples 
might be furnished in check patterns, but they occupy so 



Fig. 126. 

much space. A small figured combination is given in 
fig. 126. It is suitable for a worsted mantlet. The figured 
effect in the design is obtained by using a weave of a cord 
or rep class, while the ground is cassimere twill, the weave 
in one section, that marked in crosses, twilling to the 
right ; while in the section marked in small round dots it 
twills to the left. This arrangement of twilling and 
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combination of weaves gives a very pleasing result in the 
cloth. 

157. Uses of Drafting. — It has been pointed out how 
designs of a somewhat complex description may be formed 
by combining simple plans of intertexture, and now it is 
necessary to explain the manner in which these designs, 
after having been arranged on point paper, are reducible, 
in many cases, to such an extent as to render it possible 
to weave them in the ordinary dobbie machines used in 
both hand and power-loom weaving. The capacity of 
such shedding motions ranges from 12 to 36 or 48 shafts, 
so that any design occupying more than this number of 
threads could not be produced in looms of this class unless 
submitted to a reducing process ; for it has already been 
explained that each thread in any weave or design repre- 
sents a heald shaft in the loom. On this principle, there- 
fore, a 64j-thread design would, in a dobbie machine, 
necessitate the employment of 64 heddles. Perhaps it is 
unnecessary to say that not only would considerable diffi- 
culty be experienced in manipulating the loom when 
mounted with such an unusual number of shafts, but the 
expenses of cloth production would also be largely in- 
creased. So that here are two important reasons for try- 
ing to bring large designs into as small a weavable com- 
pass, in respect to the number of heald shafts absolutely 
essential to their production, as possible. When jacquard 
or harness looms are not at command, an assay has neces- 
sarily to be made to reduce the number of healds the 
design occupies on point paper. Of course it will be 
understood that the reducing process to which a pattern 
may be submitted does not in any way destroy its original 
character, but rather re-arranges it on such a principle as 
to make it weavable on a practicable number of healds. 
The technical name of this process is drafting. It may be 
defined as the method of reducing a design to its minimum 
number of heddles. In some kinds of figured patterns, 
more especiallj those obtained from combining a variety 
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of small weaves, ifc not unfreqnentlj happens that the same 
design contains several threads which have precisely the 
same movements daring the making of the cloth ; in other 
words, certain integrant parts of the pattern have a similar 
formation. Now drafting makes it possible to dispense 
with all the repeats of any particular section or sections, 
and hence if a design occupies 192 threads, bat onlj con- 
tains eight different or individual threads, it could, accord- 
ing to this system, be woven on eight shafts ; for, after 
having been drafted, the latter threads would only be re- 
quired for what is called the weaving or pegging plan. 



N0.2 
N0.1 



Fig. 127. 

158. Prmciple of Drafting, — This subject will possibly 
be better understood if allusion is made to fig. 127. This 
weave, although standing on 16 threads, may, if drafted, 
be woven on two shafts. 

That this should be practicable will almost appear con- 
tradictory to the principles of design previously explained, 
for does not each thread in this figure correspond to a 
sha^t in the loom ? How, then, is it possible to weave it on 
two heddles ? This may be partly shown by considering 
one or two elementary questions. For example, how is it 
that while two shafts are only necessary to produce a 
plain cloth, four shafts are requisite in the production of 
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the casBimere twill ? Does it not arise from the fact that 
there are only two methods of intersecting the warp 
threads in the plain make, bnt no less than fonr methods 
of intersecting them in the latter weave? This shows 
that only those threads in a design which work differently 
from each other require separate heddles. Hence, no 
matter how many threads a weave may occupy on point 
paper, it may be produced on that number of shafts which 
corresponds to the number of individual changes it con- 
tains in the warp. Here will be found the reason why it 
is possible to weave the 16-thread design given in fig. 127 
on two shafts. Thus, on analysis, it will be apparent that 
in reality this weave is simply a combination of the 
two threads lettered a and 6, the remaining threads 
in the design being simply repeats of these ; thus threads 
1, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 15, are all similar in arrange- 
ment to thread a, while 2, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 16, 
are all exactly like thread h. It must not be supposed, 
however, that if the two threads shown in fig. 129 were 
taken and applied to the loom that they would, without 
any special mode of healding being previously adopted, 
produce the design in the cloth which they have, in fig. 
127, been made to form. The weave under consideration 
occupies 16 threads on the point paper, and hence, to re- 
produce it in the woven fabric, this number of threads, in 
the precise order in which they are here mapped out, must 
be allotted to it in the loom. Such conditions are, for 
obvious reasons, absolutely essential to the production of 
any woven effect. From which it is evident that if the 
reduced plan, fig. 129, is to be of any practical service it 
must be accompanied by some adjunct or other which 
will increase it to the required dimensions during the 
weaving process. 

159. Method of Constructing the Draft, — The arrange- 
ment for the proper completion of a design, when such a 
N reduced plan is employed, is generally termed the heald- 
pg draft. What has now to be discovered, then, is that 
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method of entering the warp threads into the heald shafts, 
"which will so modify fig. 129 dnring the operations of 
the loom, as to transform it into the design given in fig. 
127, in the woven texture. The draft required can be 
obtained as follows : — First carefnllj examine the design 
with the object of ascertaining which threads correspond 
to each other in arrangement ; these shonld be lettered 
alike (see fig. 127). Here, as thread 3 is a repetition of 
thread No. 1, it is lettered a, while thread 7, which 
is dotted in the same manner as thread 2, is lettered &, 
and so on throughout the design. This process gives the 
number of individual threads the design contains, or the 



Fig. 128. Fig. 129. 

number of shafts required to weave it, which, in this case, 
is only two. 

The healding draft proper may be constructed from the 
letters arranged on the threads of the design. The 
horizontal lines, a and 6, fig. 128, represent the heddles 
required, or the two distinct classes of threads in fig. 127, 
while the perpendicular lines correspond to the sixteen 
threads in the design. The first thread being lettered a 
it is placed on shaft a, while the second thread, for a 
similar reason, is placed on shaft b ; so that the letters on 
the threads in the design indicate the shafts on which they 
have to be individually drawn in preparing the draft. 

One important feature about the healding plan thus 
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formed is that the threads have been dealt with exactly in 
that order in which they succeed each other in the design. 
Proyiding thi^ order were not adhered to the draft oonld 
not perform the functions for which it is employed. Now, 
when the h eddies have been charged with the warp threads 
on the system indicated in fig. 128, they would, if elevated 
and depressed according to the reduced weave or pegging 
plan, fig. 129, produce the original pattern. In order that 
this may be clearly understood let an analysis be made of 
the effect of draft 128 on this reduced crossing. Shaft a, 
it will be noticed, carries the following threads 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10 and 16, while the second shaft is mounted with 
threads 2, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 16 ; so that if the former 



Fig. 130. 

heddle were depressed, and the latter heddle raised ac- 
cording to the first pick of the pegging plan, the shed 
formed would be exactly the same as that of pick No. 1 of 
fig. 127, for in such a case the first series of threads given 
above would be down and the latter series elevated. The 
second pick in the design simply being the opposite of the 
first it can readily be obtained by reversing the shed. As 
the remaining shoots are but repeats in a different order of 
the first and second, the reader will be able to trace for 
himself the manner in which the peg plan and draft com- 
bined, actually reproduce the design, from which they have 
been deduced. 

160. Drafting La/rge Designs, — The extent to which some 
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classes of patterns are reducible may be illustrated by a 
consideration of fig. 180. This design is one of the 
examples given by Prof. Beaumont some years ago at tha 
Yorkshire College, and is published here by his kind per- 
mission. It will be seen that it occupies 64 threads, and is 
composed of four separate stripes, a, b, g, and d. Each of 
these sections produces a distinct effect in the woven fabric. 
The character of the pattern may be briefly described as 
follows : — 



64 68 60 58 S6 64 6£ 60 «8 46 44<C 40 88 S6 3« S2 M 28 S0 9*tt SO U 16 M «8 tO 8^64 8 



Fig. 131. 

A, a stripe of 16 threads of buckskin twill running to 
the left. 

B, a stripe of 8 threads of buckskin twill running to the 
right. 

0, a stripe of 16 threads of buckskin twill running to the 
left. 

D, a stripe of 24 threads of ordinary twill running to the 
right. 

The special feature for analysis here, however, is the 
method of reducing the design. On examining the pat- 
tern carefully and lettering the different threads as they 
follow each other in the figure, it is found that the whole 
results from eight individual changes. In other words. 
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seotions b and d are composed of exactly the saine threads 
as sections A and o, only th|By are arranged on different 
systems. Now, as the latter sections are simply obtained 
from the first eight threads in the example, only thie 



• 7 • 64 S « 1 

Fig. 132. 



number of shafts will be requisite in weaving the design. 
These have been represented in the draft, fig. 131, by the 
lines from ato h inclusive. The method on which the threads 
are entered into the healds of the shafts can be easily 
traced by comparing the numerals on the threads in the 



Fig. 133. 

draft with those in the design. As the pegging plan to 
any drafted pattern always consists of one of each sort of 
threads it contains, arranged in consecutive order, in 
this example it will be represented by the eight threads 
given in fig. 132. The design given under fig. 133, is 
drafted on a somewhat similar principle to that lust con- 
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sidered. Bat ae it stands on 40 threads, and is formed of 
a yery different type of crossings, it may be briefly referred 
to. Section a is composed of a simple twilled weave, 
while the plan of intertexture in b is more of a fancy 



Fig. 134. 

diagonal character. Although these makes appear so very 
differently formed from each other, yet the reader will find, 
if he compares the threads of the respective stripes, that 
the design only contains t«n varieties, all of which are in- 



Fig. 135. 

eluded in the first ten threads of part A. The draft and 
peg plan, figs. 134 and 135, being obtained in the same 
manner as those of the previous illustrations, it is not 
necessary to explain them in detail. 
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161. Figured Pattern Drafted. — The two last examples 
are both of a striped description, but a design of a figar'ed 
character will now be considered ; it is given in fig. 136, 
and is weayable on 16 heddles. It illustrates the variety 



C D' A'M' D c If A 

Fig. 136. 

of changes which, by drafting, may be produced on a 
limited number of healds. The pattern may be said to be 
composed of four parts, A, b, g, and d, each of which is 
workable on four healds. The only difference between 
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these parts and a\ b\ c\ and d^ is in the twill of the 
weaves. Not only is it an excellent design on account of 



1- 






the amount of figure obtained on such a small number of 
shafts ; but, also, on account of the ingenious manner in 
which the weaves have been combined, four varieties of 
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weave effect being produced in the 
woven fabric hj twilling each of 
the makes employed in two direc- 
tions. The principle on which 
the draft and weaving plan, figs. 
137 and 138,. have been con- 
structed is evident from the letters 
placed on the threads of both de- 
sign, draft, and pegging weave, 
for these relate to the same 
threads in each case. 

162. Principle of Froducing New 
Designs m a Oiven Draft, — There 
is still another branch of this sub- 
ject which requires attention. It 
is this : the principle of varying 
the weave effect without necessi- 
tating a re-drawing of the warp 
when a complicated draft has been 
adopted in healding. That there 
is some difficulty in accomplish- 
ing this will be evident from the 
fact that a considerable propor- 
tion of the threads in a drafted 
pattern have their positions as- 
signed to them in the woven 
fabric by the healding plan. Thus 
three parts of fig. 136 are formed 
in the cloth, when the reduced 
plan is employed, by the draft. 
It will be clear, therefore, that 
unless the healding plan in such 
cases is taken into consideration, 
the woven results will be un- 
satisfactory. A primary point 
that should be consulted in con- 
nection with a draft of this class 
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is the order in which the threads are arranged, whether in 
S's, 4*s, or 6*s. In the draft furnished to fig. 186 they will 
be found to move in 4i's, hence any weave occupying this 
number of heddles might be employed without danger of 
producing an irregular fabric ; the effect of six shaft weaves, 
on the contrary, would be completely destroyed. A 4i-shaft 
make in this draft could only be subject to one modification, 
and this would arise from the order of heal ding in the latter 
four sections being the reverse of the order adopted in 
portions A, fi, c, and D. If, for example, the oassimere 
twill were applied to the loom after it had been mounted 
with 16 heddles and healded as indicated in fig. 137, 
it would be transformed into an angle stripe 82 threads 
twilling to the left and 32 threads twilling to the right 
alternately. 

The method of obtaining a check effect in a draft of this 
kind will next be alluded to. A sket<$h of the pattern it 
is intended to produce is shown in fig. 139, which has been 
repeated in order to better illustrate its effect in the woven 
fabric. Each thread in the sketch represents eight threads 
in the draft. Parts a, or the thread here marked in solid 
black lines should, in the design, be formed of the 4-heald 
hop-sack or mat, the blank squares of cassimere twill and 
the squares marked in diagonal lines of the same weave 
twilled in the opposite direction. To proceed with the 
construction of the design, fill in eight threads and 64 
picks on the point paper with hopsack, corresponding 
to section a of this figure. Now, according to the draft, 
the same section, in a slightly altered form, is repeated on 
the threads represented by a\ By following out this 
arrangement, two stripes, with 32 threads between theo^ 
on one side and 16 threads between them on the other 
aide, would be produced. In order to obtain the re- 
quired check effect it is only necessary to cross them at 
right angles with corresponding stripes, that is, by filling 
in the sections represented by d and d \ The outline of 
the pattern having thus been completed, the next work 
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consists in adding the detail. The sections shoald be 
dealt with in the order in which they occur in the draft. 
Parts B, 0, and d might all be differently formed if it were 
thought fit, as they are drawn on separate sets of heddles 
in the draft. The remainder of the pattern would require 
to be completed thread for thread from the healding plan. 



Fig. 139. 

When this design is worked out in hopsack and twill, 
as described above, it produces a very neat style for 
worsted coatings. A variety of both striped and figured 
patterns may also be formed in the same draft, but pro- 
bably the illustration given is sufficient to show the prin- 
ciples on which this class of pattern is obtained. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PATTERN DESIGN. 

163. The Function of Weave in Coloured Patterns— 164. Effect of 
Fancy Warping and Wefting on the Plain Weave — 166. Hairline Stripes 
in the Plain Weave— 166. Hairline Stripes of Three Colours— 167. 
Figured Hairlines — 168. Hairline Stripes of Four Colours — 169. Solid 
Stripes in Mat and other Weaves — 170. Examples in Colourings for 
Simple Striped Cloths — 171. Figured Patterns in the Plain Weave — 172. 
Over-check in the Plain Weave — 173 Fancy Check — 174. Diagonal 
and Fancy Coloured Patterns — 175. Mixtures in the Plain Cloth. 

163. The Function of Weave m Gohvred Patterns. — Thus 
far the principles of textile design considered have related 
solely to effects obtained by interlacing, after different 
plans of intertexture, threads of warp and weft of the 
same shade together. The method of constructing pattern 
by employing a variety of fancy yarns in one weave, that 
is, the second method of producing design in the loom, 
will therefore be next examined. A considerable assort- 
ment of styles in wool, worsted, silk, and cotton fabrics is 
obtained on this principle. Weave in such cloths is, in 
one sense of the word, a factor of secondary importance, 
the design, whether check, stripe, or broken figure, result- 
ing principally from blending several colours or kinds of 
yarns together in producing the texture. Scotch tweeds 
are purely illustrative of this type of textile ornament. 
Strictly speaking, the weave in such fabrics is only useful 
so far as it constitutes a firm substantial cloth, and en- 
hances the effect resulting from a judicious commixture 
of colours. Designs of a weave description are sparingly 
applied to patterns of this character. Thus the weaves 
used in the manufacture of fancy tweeds are of the simplest 
construction, comprising such makes as the plain or tabby, 
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the cassimere, the swansdown or crow, and the six-leaf 
twills ; also, in a few instances, the mayo, eight-heald 
twilled hopsack, and other regular crossings. There is, 
therefore, considerable ground for the assertion that Scotch 
woollen goods may be manipulated, in a weave relation, 
with as little difficulty as any class of cloth produced ; 
the success they have attained in the trade being due to 
two causes, purity of materials, and bright and attractive 
colouring. In the fancy worsted trade it is somewhat 
different ; weave in this case is an important feature of the 
pattern produced as well as colour, necessitating the use 
of a large assortment of crossings, occupying from 2 to 36 
shafts. From this it is evident that the f^ffect of weave, 
and of its applicability to pattern mainly due to a com- 
bination of fancy yarns, are subjects for study in designing 
for worsted coatings and trouserings. In woollen fabrics, 
however, the art of producing saleable patterns consists 
primarily in a proper selection and blending of shades. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of patterns 
formed of blends of colours is neatness combined with sim- 
plicity. This arises from employing uniform crossings 
in the production of the cloths, for such weaves not only 
materially assist in the formation of a neat effect but also 
construct a good foundation for the application of colour. 
To suitably develop the shades combined in the warp and 
weft of the cloth respectively, an even surface on the tex- 
ture is of the highest importance, and this can be most 
readily secured by employing a simple weave. Intricate 
weave combinations are generally more difficult to treat 
satisfactorily with fancy yams than an ordinary twill or 
hopsack make. Then, as a rule, the simpler the crossing 
the firmer and more durable the woven fabric; so that 
there are many causes why pattern development, more 
especially in woollen tweeds, is mainly confined to very 
simple weaves. 

The changes producible in the appearance of plain, 
twilled, and mat fabrics, by introducing fancy shades into 
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the warp and weft yams, are varied, interesting and nu- 
merous. Of course some styles of coloured patterns can 
be more effectively produced in one class of weave than 
another ; thus a large variety of stripes, checks and mix- 
tures may be woven in both the four and six-shaft twills, 
but to produce a hairline stripe, either the plain weave, 
the prunelle twill, or the broken swansdown make is essen- 
tial. As a rule the ordinary styles of checked and striped 
effects are formed in weaves of a twill or hopsack class, 
where the flushes of warp aud weft are about equal, but 
other types of coloured patterns are only obtainable by 
using special weaves. 

164. Effect of Fancy Warping and Wefting on the Plain 



Fig. 140. , 

We<we. — A few patterns of a striped order, resulting from 
employing a simple arrangement of coloured threads in 
the warp and weft of a plain cloth, may now be considered. 
The simplest pattern obtainable in this weave is that re- 
presented in flg. 140. Its method of production is so 
simple that a passing allusion to it is all that is necessary. 
Thus it will at once be evident that a series of black and 
white checks, such as those sketched in this illustration, 
would result from using a white warp and black weft in 
weaving a plain fabric — the alternate crossing of these 
two opposite shades giving the diapered or checked effect 
represented. To further illustrate the principle of colour- 
ing this weave reference will be made to fig. 141. Let it 
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be supposed that the warp for the three sections of this 
figure is arranged one thread black and one thread white 
alternately, the order of wefting being, however, different 
in each stripe. Thus in the first section, a, it is exactly 
the same as the warp, producing two distinct lines of black 
and white ; in the second section, b, it is all black, while 
in the third section, c, the weft is all white. The effect of 
the black weft is to form a solid black line adjoining a 
broken white line, while the white weft in section c gives 
a solid white line adjoining a broken black line ; showing 
that a variety of patterns may sometimes be originated 
from interlacing one arrangement of warp yarns with 
several distinct systems of wefting. 
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Fig. 141. 

The same illustration may also be employed to demon- 
strate the effect of different methods of warping on one 
order of weft threads. Supposing, for example, this sketch 
represents a fabric in which part a is warped as above, one 
thread black and one thread white; part &, warped all 
black ; and part c composed entirely of white warp yams ; 
the wefb for each stripe to be one pick black and one pick 
white alternately ; then precisely the same results would 
be obtained as just described ; from which it is evident 
that the appearance of the cloth may be modified by apply- 
ing fancy colours in two ways, (1) by varing the order of 
warp yarns ; (2) by varying the arrangement of weft yarns. 
To produce check, mixture, and other patterns, coloured 
threads are introduced into both these series of yams. 
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166. HcmUne Strides in the Pladn Wea/ves. — The causes 
to which the patterns sketched in fig. 141 are attri- 
butable deserve some explanation. It may, therefore, 
be nsefal to consider how, from a plain weave warped and 
woven one thread black and one thread white, the solid 
lines of these colours sketched in section a have been 
formed. Such a pattern is called a " hairline " on account 
of the smartness and smallness of the respective stripes in 
the woven fabric. The separate lines of colour, in a 
finished cloth of this character, are as solid and continuous 
as if they were painted on the surface of the texture with 
a fine brush. An effect of this class can only be obtained 
by covering the black warp with the black weft, and 



Fig. 142. 

the white warp with the white weft; and unless the 
weave used is constructed on such a principle as to 
admit of this arrangement of yarns daring weaving, the 
formation of the separate lines is impracticable. That the 
structure of the plain make allows of the production of this 
pattern, however, is evident from the order in which the 
two classes of yarns intersect each other in the construction 
of the fabric. It follows that as this crossing only contains 
two threads and two picks, the odd picks will always cover 
the odd threads, and the even picks the even threads. A 
reference to fig. 142 will show that this is the characteristic 
which makes it feasible to produce a stripe of two solid 
colours in the plain make. Here, it will be noticed, the 
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black picks, 1, 3, 5, and 7, enter the warp when the black 
threads are depressed and the white threads elevated; 
hence, while the solidity of the black stripes is thus pre- 
served, that of the white stripes is not interrupted. The 
same conditions are observed during the introduction of 
the white picks — namely, the black threads are lifted and 
the white threads are depressed, preventing the former 
from being covered with an opposing shade, and also pre- 
serving the continuity of the respective stripes. 

166. Hairline Stripe of Three Colours. — It will be clear 
from the analysis furnished of a thread-and-thread hair- 
line stripe, that each line of colour in any pattern, provid- 
ing it is solid from one end of the piece to the other, must, 




Fig. 143. 

in weaving, be crossed with a corresponding colour of 
weft. This may be said to form the principle on which all 
hairlines are produced. Hence, in order to form three or 
four lines of different shades of yarn, weaves containing 
these numbers of shoots, and in which each pick intersects 
a separate warp thread, must necessarily be employed. 
To make this clearer, the plan of constructing a stripe of 
three distinct colours similar to fig. 143 will be described. 
Not only is it essential to use a 3-8haft weave to procure 
this pattern, but the weave must also contain at least three 
picks in order to admit of each of the single thread stripes 
being covered with such weft yams as matches them in 
colour or shade. The prunelle twill, fig. 143a, will be 
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found to be the weave exactly adapted to these require- 
ments. The pattern of both warp and weft of this striped 
effect is arranged as follows : — One thread black, one 
thread grey, one thread white. The first thread and first 
pick of the weave according to this order of colouring will 
be black ; the second thread and second pick grey ; and 
the third thread and third pick white. On comparing the 
plan of crossing the threads with the methods of warping 
and wefting, it will be ascertained how the weave, and 
arrangement of yams alluded to, combined, produce the 
pattern required. The following analysis of the inter- 
weaving of the threads on the prunelle principle will ex- 
plain the system on which the individual stripes of colour 
are formed : — 

The first pick (black), depressing the first thread (fig. 
143a), and elevating the second and third threads, floats 
under the grey and white, but over the black yarns in the 
warp, thus forming a solid black line. 

The second pick (grey), depressing the second thread 
and elevating the first and third threads, floats under the 
black and white, but over the grey yarns in the warp, thus 
forming a solid grey line. 

The third pick (white), depressing the third thread and 
elevating the first and second threads, floats under the 
black and grey, but over the white yarns in the warp, thus 
forming a solid white line. 

167. Figured Hadrlines, — The effect of the same order 
of yarns in weave 1436, which is just the reverse of weave 
143a, will next be pointed out. The first pick of this 
crossing, depressing the second and third threads, floats 
under the black thread, and over the grey and white 
threads, producing a black line across the piece ; the second 
pick, depressing the first and third threads, conceals the 
black and white warp, and, in conjunction with the grey 
threads, gives a grey line across the piece ; while the third 
pick produces a white transverse line, because the black 
and grey threads are down during its introduction into the 
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warp. Instead, therefore, of giving stripes lengthways of 
the fabric, this make forms them in a transverse direction. 
This being so, hj combining weaves 143a and 1436, a con- 
siderable assortment of patterns in checks and figures may 
be produced. Take the design given under fig. 145 as an 
illustration. This small checked weave when warped and 
woven in the same order as the preceding styles gives the 
basket check efiect, sketched in fig. 144. The parts let- 
tered A of the design form the longitudinal, and the parts 
B the transverse stripes. As there are two repeats of the 
weave in each section of the design, there is the same 
number of black, grey, and white lines in every part 



Fig. 143 A. Fig. 143 B. 

of the pattern. This style of eflfect is very frequently 
seen in all wool goods of a suiting, dress, and shirting 
class. 

The plan most frequently used, however, is that given 
in fig. 146, which is usually warped and wefted two threads 
of a dark shade, and one thread of a medium or light shade. 

Of course, this arrangement only gives two lines of 
colour, but as the weaves can, in producing this pattern, 
be more correctly combined than in the design for fig 144, 
they form a better and evener texture. 

168. Hadrline Stripe of Four Colours. — Fig. 147 is a 
hairline stripe composed of four colours. It may be ob- 
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tained by employing weave 147a, and arranging the warp 
and weft yarns as follows : — 

Warp. Weft. 

1 thread of black . . 1 pick of black. 

1 „ dark grey . 1 „ dark grey. 

1 „ mid grey . 1 „ white. 

1 „ white , . 1 ,1 mid grey. 

The reason for changing the positions of the white and 
mid grey yarns in wefting will be apparent from an exami- 
nation of the strncture of the plan of make used. 

Thus the first and second picks of weave 147a, depres- 
sing the first and second, or the black and dark grey 
threads of the warp, form continuous lines of these respeo- 



Fig. 144. Fig. 146. 

tive shades ; but it will possibly be noticed that the third 
pick takes down the 4th thread, which, according to the 
pattern of warp is white, and hence to make the line of 
this colour solid in the piece, this pick must. also be white ; 
while the 4th shoot, for a similar reason, namely, because 
it covers the lighi grey warp thread, it must also be of 
this colour, and not white as the fourth thread in the warp. 
The pattern produced by this arrangement is very largely 
applied to woollen goods, being neat and quiet in appear- 
ance, more especially if judiciously coloured. 

169. Solid Stripes in Mat mid other Wecuves. — To produce 
stripes of two threads in width, instead of one, the weaves 
have to be differently constructed. An illustration pf one 
type of makes used for this purpose is given in fig. 148. 
This crossing is sometimes employed in making worsted 
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trouserings. If the threads in the warp were arranged 
2 black, 2 olive, 2 light drab, and 2 olive again, and the 
weft 2 black, 2 olive, and 2 light drab, the pattern pro- 
duced would be of the following description : — 

1st, a continuous stripe of two threads of black. 

2nd, „ „ „ olive. 

3rd, „ „ „ light drab. 

4th, „ „ „ olive. 

The reason why the 7th and 8th threads of the pattern 
are exactly like the 3rd and 4th, is on account of the 
structure of the weave, for it admits of both these pairs of 
threads being covered with the olive weft during weaving. 
By this means another style of effect from those already 
described is secured. 



Fig. 146. Fig. 147. 

A simple two-and-two thread stripe is generally woven 
in the 4-shaft hopsack. Fig. 149 shows the system on 
which the warp and weft yarns intersect each other in 
gaining an effect of this kind. The pattern obtained 
strikingly illustrates how the character of a weave may be 
changed in the woven fabric by the addition of colour. 
This make, unless the threads are arranged on the prin- 
ciple here indicated, invariably gives a mat or check effect 
in the cloth, but in this example it has here been used in 
such a manner as to be the agent in forming two solid 
lines of black and grey respectively. 

170. Examples in Colowrmgs for Simple Striped Cloths, — 
No allusion has been made, as yet, to the diversity of 
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colonriiig that maybe applied to the various styles described. 
But it will, without doubt, be obvious that an almost end- 
less variety of changes may be obtained, by a simple 
modification of colours, in these weaves with the precise 
orders of threads already given. Here are a few examples 
of colourings to be woven in the same order as those pre- 
viously furnished to fig. 141. 

I. II. 

1 thread of black. 1 thread of black. 

1 „ black and blue 1 „ black and olive 
twist. twist. 



Fig. 147 A. Fig. 148. 

III. 
1 thread of olive. 
1 „ white. 
1 „ olive. 

1 „ black. 

If the weft for the latter pattern were 1 pick olive and 
1 pick white, it would, in the plain weave, in which it is 
intended to^ be woven, give continuous stripes of these 
colours only, for the black thread in such a case would be 
crossed with white. 

The following colourings are given as a sample of the 
class of shades which may be combined, with good results, 
in fig. 143. 

I. n. 

1 thread of white. 1 thread of black. 

1 „ drab. 1 „ mid green. 

1 „ olive-brown. 1 „ black and blue twist. 
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111. 

1 thread of dark brown. 
1 „ light brown. 

1 „ blue-lavender. 

These examples have simply been furnished to show 
that when once the principle of producing any one of the 
effects described is understood, ingenuity and taste may 
be exercised on a variety of colourings almost ad in- 
finiUim, 

]71. Figu/red Patterns in the Plain Weave, — In the plain 
weave, particularly in woollen cloths, a considerable variety 
of patterns obtains of a check, mixture, and spotted.or small 



Fig. 149. 

figured character. As the effect of this weave in the woven 
fabrics is mZ, such designs are developed entirely by the 
systems of combining the fancy yams in the manufacture 
of the cloth. Consequently, the subject for analysis is 
that of textile design, in a plain fabric, as it results from 
modifying the arrangement of warp and weft yarns em- 
ployed in weaving the texture. In each of the illustra- 
tions which will subsequently be given of fancy styles 
applied to this crossing, the first pick is always understood 
to enter the warp when the odd threads are depressed, but 
the second pick when such threads are elevated. It would 
materially assist the student in mastering the principle of 
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pattern construction in the plain make, if he mapped out 
on point paper the same namber of threads and picks of 
this weave as the patterns of warp and weft, or one repeti- 
tion of the design contains. 

As the hairline stripe, in the plain crossing, was obtained 
by thread-and-thread warping and weaving, it may next be 
pointed out what style of effect results from arranging the 
yams, in both warp and weft of the fabric, two ends black 
and one end white. This simple modification in the order 
of the yarns produces a distinct difference in the style of 
effect obtained, for it forms a pattern consisting of a num- 
ber of small figures or lines of colour running lengthways 
of the piece, each of which is crossed at right angles with 



Fig. 150. 

a figure of corresponding dimensions. The character of 
this effect will be better understood on referring to fig. 
150. Here, it will be observed, the black threads and 
picks meet each other and form a solid black ground, while 
the white threads form the short lines or figures. If the 
warp had been arranged, two threads of white and one 
thread of black, the pattern produced would have been 
exactly the reverse of that sketched in the illustration, 
namely, a series of short, disconnected black lines arranged 
on a white ground. 

In order to make it clear that these two classes of yarns 
—black and white respectively, and warped and woven 
two ends of the former to one end of the latter— cross 
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each other in the plain wea^e on snoh a principle as to 
form this pattern, the plan of construction will reqnire to 
be carefnlly examined. Suppose, therefore, that l^e first 
two threads of the weave are black, the third thread 
white, the fourth and fifth threads black, and the sixth 
thread white ; and, further, that the warp yams are drawn 
on two shafts, and that the first heddle has been depressed 
and the second heddle elevated for the reception of the 
first black pick, then the black threads, 2 and 4, and the 
white thread, 6, would be raised, but threads 1, 3, and 5 
would at the same time be covered with the weft jam ; 
hence pick 1 allows the sixth thread, that is, the second 
white thread in the design, to appear on the face of the 
fabric. The elevation of the second and depression of the 
first shaft allows the third thread in the warp, which is the 
first white end in the pattern, to float over the second 
black pick. The third pick, which is white, next enters 
the warp, and not only continues the white line commenced 
on the tiiird thread by the previous pick, but also forms a 
cross figure by floating over threads 5 and 7, and by 
floating under thread 6 ; causing the line formed across 
these ends — 5, 6, and 7 — to be of the same length as if 
the pick had flushed over three threads in succession. As 
the fourth pick is exactly like the second both in the 
weave and in colour, the white figure on the third thread 
is again continued. The fifth pick is a repetition of the 
first. The sixth pick, or second white weft thread in the 
illustration, falls on the opposite shed of the weave to its pre- 
decessor of the same shade, and, as a result, forms a white 
cross line on threads 2, 3, and 4. This it does in the 
following manner: The first thread, being black and 
elevated, covers the weft introduced ; the second thread, 
however, being down, allows the white filling yarn to 
flush over it ; the third thread of the pattern appears on 
the face of the texture, but, as it is white and not black, 
it continues the formation of the white cross line begun on 
the previous thread ; the weft next crosses over the fourth 

u 
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thread, where it completes one transverse figure, then 
under the fifth, and lastly over the sixth thread. 

A very common mode of making this pattern consists 
in arranging the threads thus : two ends of self-coloured 
yam, and one end of fancy twist yarn, as, for example, 
two threads of black and one thread of black and olive 
twist ; or two threads of dark brown and one thread of 
black and lavender twist. In each case the weft would, of 
course, be made to match the warp. 

172. Over' Check in ths Flam Wea/oe. — The principle of 
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Fig. 151. 

constructing a simple check pattern in this weave will 
next be considered. A sketch of an example in this style 
of effect is furnished in fig. 151. This design is very fre- 
quently seen in woollen suitings, and it is both neat and 
effective in appearance. It may be produced in either the 
plain or hopsack. Should the checks be about the same 
size in the cloth as represented in the illustration the 
hopsack weave has been used in the production of the 
fabric. The following is the order of the warp and weft 
yarns for constructing this effect in the plain weave : — 
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2 threads of white. 
2 „ „ black. 
2 ,9 99 grey. 
2 „ „ black. 
2 „ „ grey. 
2 „ „ black. 

The white threads and white picks form in coojnnctiox^ 
with each other what is technically called an aver^check ; 
that is, in this case, a large check of white, containing a 
number of smaller squares of black and grey. The object 
of introducing these threads into the pattern is to impart 
a freshness to the appearance of the cloth. The design 
might be made more attractive and saleable by the follow- 
ing combination of threads : — 

1 thread of black. 

1 „ „ black and blue twist. 

2 threads of black. 

2 „ „ black and white twist. 

2 „ „ black. 

2 „ „ black and white twist. 

2 „ „ black. 

The over-check in this set of colours would be formed of 
black and blue twist yams, and the small figures of black, 
and black and white twists respectively. 

An analysis of the process of producing this pattern will 
no doubt be useful. On consulting the arrangement given 
above of the warp and weft yarns, it will be noticed that 
the first two threads are white. The first pick would, 
therefore, in consequence of covering the odd threads, form 
a three-flush of white with the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd threads, 
and a similar flush with the 13th, 14th, and 15th threads, 
because, on this pick the even threads, 2 and 14, which 
are white, are elevated, while the black threads, 3 and 15, 
are depressed. Pick 2, which is also white, entering the 
warp when the even threads are down, forms flushes of 
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three threads each on the 24th, Ist and 2nd threads, and 
the 12th, Idth, and 14th threads respectively. 

According to the arrangement of the threads already 
mapped out for this pattern, the 3rd and 4th threads are 
black, and hence the two sncceeding picks of weft will also 
require to be yams of this colonr. The part these shoots 
play in the formation of the design is very distinctly 
marked in the black figures covering the surface of the 
texture. For instance, the first pick of black forms a 
series of black flushes, each of which is equal to a float of 
three threads in length, across the piece ;' these are sepa- 
rated from each other by the elevation of single threads of 
grey or white, according to the positions they individually 
occupy in the pattern of warp. Pick 4, it will be seen, 
allows the 1st, 5th, and every 4th odd end, counting from 
the latter thread, to show on the face of the cloth, which 
causes each line of black to be moved one thread to the 
right of its predecessor. By carefully going through the 
design in this manner the reader will possibly be able to 
arrive at the principle on which this eflect has been 
constructed. 

173. Fancy Check. — A check of a much more intricate 
description than the one just described appears in fig. 152. 
The order of colouring this style in both warp and weft is 
as follows : — 

2 threads of black. 2 threads of black, 

thread of white. 1 thread of white. 

„ „ black. 1 „ „ black. 

„ „ white. 1 » , »» white. 

„ „ black. 1 „ „ black. 

„ „ white. 1 „ „ white. 

2 threads of black. 2 threads of black. 

2 „ „ wLite. 2 „ „ white. 

The somewhat lengthy order of threads seems to indi^ 
oate, when the nature of the pattern is considered, that the 
more varied the eflect obtained, the more intricate the 
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method of combining the yarns in both warp and weft. In 
thin materials this style forms a very suitable design for 
dress fabrics, and generally finds a sale in the market. It 
is given here, however, as a practical Ulnstration of the 
variety of effect obtainable in the plain weave by two 
coloors. The method on which it is formed deserves 
carefnl study. 

No doubt it will be observed that parts A and A ^ are 
simply isolated portions of the hairline effect got by 
thread and thread warping and picking ; while sections b 
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Fig. 152. 

and B^ are the same stripes placed in a transverse instead 
of a longitudinal direction. It is not necessary to go over 
the ground of the principle on which parts A are formed, 
so attention will be directed to section b. Now a brief 
examination of this pattern will show that both b and b\ 
although totally different parts of the design, occupy, re- 
latively, exactly the same positions in the weave. Thus 
section b commences to be formed on the thirteenth pick, 
while B ^ begins to be formed on the twelfth thread. If 
the arrangement of the coloured threads employed is 
consulted, it will be found that the thirteenth pick of 
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section b is black ; the weave, it must be remembered, de- 
presses the odd threads daring the intersection of the odd 
picks, hence the thirteenth thread will be down when the 
thirteenth pick is entering the warp. Again the second 
pick, on which the parallel horizontal lines of B^ commence 
to be formed, is also black, and enters the warp when the 
twelfth and the remainder of the even threads are de- 
pressed ; showing clearly that the threads of the respec- 
tive sections intersect each other in precisely the same 
order, although forming different portions of the pattern. 
This being so, the matter is somewhat simplified, for the 
remarks made on section b will also be applicable to b\ 
An analysis of this part of the fignre, from the 2nd to the 



Fig. 153. Fig. 154. 

8th pick, shows that the black picks enter the warp when 
the white threads are down and the black threads are 
elevated ; whereas the white picks are introduced into the 
warp when the black threads are down and the white 
threads np. In a, however, the black picks float over the 
black threads and the white picks over the white threads, 
hence in the former case the lines are formed across, and 
in the latter case lengthways of the fabric. 

174. Dictganal cmd Fancy Ooloured Patterns. — This prin- 
ciple holds good in all instances where the plain weave is 
nsed — namely, colour over colour gives longitudinal stripes, 
and colour under colour horizontal stripes in the woven 
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cloth. As this is an invariable mle, some cnrions effects 
can be got by a slight alteration of the weave. Take, as 
examples of what is here allnded to, weaves 158 and 154. 
If these designs were woven in self colours they would 
almost present a plain faced texture; in fact they are 
merely the plain weave, in some parts of which the make 
commences on the opposite threads to what it does in 
others. Thus the odd threads of fig. 153, in the portions 
formed in full square dots, are always depressed when the 
odd picks interweave with the warp, but in the portions 
marked in crosses the same picks cover the even threads. 
This has a very pronounced effect on the simplest mode of 
warping. 

Supposing the plan of the warp and weft threads was, 





Fig. 155. 



Fig. 156. 



for example, one thread black and one thread white, then, 
in those sections of these designs where the plain is formed 
in full black dots, upright lines would be produced, but in 
the adjoining sections, marked in crosses, transverse lines 
would be formed. The character of the effect given by 
the former weave in the cloth resembles in appearance the 
pattern shown in fig. 155. The curiously arranged design 
seen in fig. 156 is obtained from the same order of warp- 
ing as pattern 155, but by using weave 154. Here the 
lines formed in the direction of the warp result from colour 
floating over colour in the sections dotted in square cha- 
racters ; in the portions of the design marked in crossed 
dots, however, the plain starting on the opposite thread to 
what it does in other sections, the relative positions of the 
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warp threads to the warp picks are chang^, which causes 
shade to float under shade and thus produce black and 
white lines of various lengths, running in the direction of 
the filling yarn. 

175. Mixtures in the Plain Chth. — Another very neat 
plain cloth effect is sketched in fig. 157. It is designated 
a hird^s eye pattern. The method of production is of the 
simplest character. The warp in such styles is generally 
all one colour — say, in this example, all white woven one 
pick black and one pick grey. Now, although the black 
and grey yarns produce spots of these colours on the face 
of the fabric, yet neither shade forms a continuous stripe. 
One portion of the warp crosses over the black, and a 



Fig. 157. 

second portion over the white weft, causing the dots of 
colour to be arranged on the check principle. 

A few useful colourings in this style of pattern are 
appended : — 

I. 

Warp : All black and white twist. 

W^ : 1 pick black and white twist ; 1 pick olive. 

II. 

Warp : All olive. 

Weft : 1 pick indigo blue ; 1 pick lavender. 

III. 

Warp : All black and lavender twist. 

Weft : 1 pick black ; 1 pick black and olive twist. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

COLOUB APPLIED TO TWILLED AND FANCY WEAVES. 

176. Uses of the Cassimere Twill in Coloured Patterns— 177. Dif- 
ference between the Effects obtained in the Cassimere and Plain Weaves 
— 178. Broken Diamond in the Cassimere — 179. Stripes in the Four- 
End Twill— 180. Shepherd Plaid— 181. Fancy Check— 182. Colour 
applied to Five-End Makes— 183. Effects in the Six-End Twill— 184. 
Checks m the Six-End Twill— 185. Patterns in the Majo— 186. Colour 
in Relation to the Eight-Shaft Diagonal — 187. Arrangements of Colour- 
ings for Twilled Hopsack — 188. Colour applied to Weave Combinations 
-^189. How to Colour Intricate Weave Designs— 190. Cloths Figured 
by Weave and Colour — 191. Ribbed Patterns. 

176. Uses of the Cassimere Twill in Coloured Patterns. — 
The practical worth of the cassimere twill as a weave 
suitable for developing effects of a coloured character can- 
not be over-estimated. Its neat and simple structure 
oaake it adapted to all kinds of fabrics, and hence it is 
employed in the production of fancy woollen, worsted, 
ootton, and silk cloths. 

There are some weaves which, on account of their irre- 
gular construction, can only be used, with satisfactory re- 
sults, in one class of yams and one kind of set or reed, 
and even when these conditions are complied with they 
are only suitable for a very limited range of effects. Cork- 
screw makes are of this class. Hence, although precisely 
the same shades and order of threads may be employed in 
both warp and weft of such twills, yet the colourings in 
the woven pattern appear more pronounced in tone in the 
direction of the warp than in the direction of the weft. 
This is due to the principle on which corkscrews are con- 
structed, for they are essentially what may be defined 
warp-faced weaves. Obviously, then, crossings of this 
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cliaracter are totally unsuitable for real check patterns. 
A kind of a broken or an irregularly-formed check may, of 
course, be woven in them, bnt the perfect rectangular 
formation, characteristic of check effects, is never so clearly 
developed in both warp and weft of the pattern if the 
weave used allows either of these two classes of threads 
to appear more on the surface of the fabric than the other. 
It should be observed that there are cases where a decided 
check is not required, but simply a pattern in which the 
colourings of the weft are somewhat more subdued than 
those of the warp, or an effect possessing the features of 
both stripe and check. Weaves in which the warp flushes 
predominate are frequently employed in such styles ; bnt 
when a true check has to be produced, a make of an or- 
dinary twilled stamp is the most likely to yield the best 




Fig. 169. 
Fig. 168. 

results. As the cassimere twill is of thia construction, it 
affords unlimited facilities for a variety of arrangements 
as to colourings. 

177. Difference between the Effects ohtodned in the Oassimere 
cmd Plcdn Wea/oes, — The effects produced in this twill are 
decidedly different from those obtained in the plain weave, 
even when the method of colouring is precisely the same 
in both cases. All patterns formed in the latter crossing 
are completely void of ornament of a weave character ; in 
effects obtained in the '^ cassimere," however, a twill or 
small diagonal, in addition to the shades or colours com- 
bined, ornaments the surface of the texture. Thread-and- 
thread warping, as pointed out in the previous Chapter, 
gives, in the plain weave, a hairline stripe, but in this twill 
it forms a diagonal of a step character as shown in fig. 159. 
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This indicates that when the arrangement or classification 
of threads remains unaltered, if the weave is changed, a 
complete modification of pattern results. A more striking 
example of how the style of the design, under such condi- 
tions, is entirely remodelled could not he furnished than 
that represented in this illustration. By merely varying 
the weave from plain to twill a striped pattern has been 
transformed into a well-defined diagonal. The principles 
of weaving which underlie this result deserve careful 
analysis. The cassimere twill, ^g, 158, contains four 
threads and four picks, while the plain weave only con- 
tains two ; that is to say, the former make repeats itself 
on every fifth, but the latter on every third thread. This 
alone, it will soon be apparent, is sufficient to impart a new 
character to the woven efiect although the same colour- 
ings may be employed in both weaves. For, if the patterns 
of warp and weft are arranged one end black and one end 
white, one repeat of the weave in the plain crossing would 
imply one complete repeat of the design, whereas the arrange- 
ment of yarns would be twice repeated in one formation of 
the twilled make. Let the plan and colourings be now 
examined. Pick 1, weave 168, covers the first and second 
threads and forms in combination with the third thread 
(which is black and elevated during its intersection) a 
black float of three threads, as indicated in the pattern, 
fig. 159. When pick 2 enters the warp the second and 
third threads are up and the fourth thread down, so that it 
iorms by joining on to the second thread a transverse line 
of white. If this analysis were continued it would show 
that the odd picks always form three-end flushes of black 
and a one-thread flush of white ; while the even picks form 
three-end flushes of white and a one-thread flush of black. 
It will be noticed that although the twill of the weave 
runs to the right hand, that of the pattern moves to the 
left. To reverse the direction of the diagonal in the woven 
pattern, the weave employed would require to go to the 
left hand in weaving. 
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178. Broken Diamond in the Gassimere, — Fig. 160 is ano- 
ther pattern which has been produced in the same order 
of threads by using the check weave given in fig. 160a. 

It is unnecessary to explain in detail how this broken 
diamond, or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, in^egular 
check pattern has been constructed. The weave used, it 
will be quite clear from the remarks made on the previous 
pattern, is arranged on such a principle as to give this 
result. Both the pattern and the weave may be divided 
into four separate parts. The twill of the design in sec- 
tions A and a\ forms those parts of the pattern in which 




Fig. 160 A. 

the diagonal moves to the left, while sections b and b^ 
produce the parts in which the diagonal runs to the 
right. 

When this pattern is enlarged (say about four or six 
times its present size), it becomes a very effective style. In 
these dimensions it often finds a place in both woollen and 
worsted goods. The appearance of the design is some- 
times improved by forming an over-check on those threads 
of the weave which oppose each other, thus in this figure 
it would be constructed on the 8th and 9th threads and 
picks. Not unfrequently. this design appears in dress 
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fabrics in exactly these colours, when its neat and plaio 
characteristics obtain for it a considerable sale. 

179. Stripes in the Fowr-end Twill. — There are three 
patterns of striped designs given in figs. 161, 162, and 
163, which are extensively woven in this weave (see fig. 
158). The first of these is warped two threads black and 
two threads white alternately, and crossed with black weft* 
Its appearance may be varied by introducing two fancy 
yams on the 16th and 16th threads and picks respectively* 
Fig. 162 may be called a fonr-and-fonr-end stripe ; it is 
made as follows : wcurp, four threads of grey and four 
threads of white ; weft^ all grey. The last of these stripes 
is warped exactly in the same manner as fig. 161, only 
picked with grey. Each of these three samples when pro- 
perly mioiaged in colouring give useful and serviceable 





Fig. 161. Fig. 162. Fig. 163. 

patterns. By appropriate modifications in colours and 
method of wefting, they may be varied to an almost un- 
limited extent. In fact, the changes in style in woollen 
goods, particularly of a simple striped class, originate, 
generally, from the employment of new shades, and not 
from varying either the order of warping, picking, or plan 
of weave. 

180. Shepherd Pladd. — The universally known black^nd- 
white shepherd plaid, such a favourite of former days, and 
not yet completely discarded by fashion, is another effect 
that is frequently produced in this weave. A sketch of a 
sample of woven fabric thus ornamented is given in fig* 
164. If the arrangement of the threads for warping and 
weaving is furnished, no doubt the reader, by a little study, 
will be able to trace its formation to the twilled make given 
in fig. 158. Both warp and weft are composed of four threads 
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of black and four threads of white altematelj. Possibly 
it is scarcely necessary to suggest that this order of yarns 
may be pnt to very extensive service by combining sach 
shades as browns, olives, drabs, bines, greys and slates, or 
any other neat, but sombre colours. 

181. Forney OhecTc, — Only one more pattern in the cassi- 
mere twill need be described, that furnished in fig. 165. 
The arrangement of threads in this illustration is four ends 
of black, four ends of grey, four ends of white and four ends 
of grey . The check thus formed is of a shaded class. Three 
colours of brown — dark, mid, and light — or black, dark blue 
and olive, if similarly arranged also give satisfactoiy patterns. 

The style thus produced is bold and effective in character, 




Fig. 164. 



Fig. 166. 



and is one that generally finds an extensive sale. It is, in 
reality, a threefold check, the black ends forming one series 
of squares, the white ends a corresponding series, while the 
grey ends form checks adjoining both the black and white 
squares. Perhaps this method of colouring is more promi- 
nently developed in the cassimere twill than any other weave 
to which it can be applied. The effect of the crossing is very 
distinctly represented in the sketch. This species of pattern 
is not confined to woollen and worsted cloths for gentlemen's 
wear, but is extensively used in the production of mantle 
and dress fabrics. 

182. Colour Applied to Fi/ve-End Makes. — Five-shaft 
weaves are not very largely used in the production of 
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fancj woollen and worsted fabrics. The reason for this is, 
that on four shafts, which is a far more convenient number 
of heddles as well as a less expensive number to work, a 
larger variety of patterns can be produced. However, 
there are some styles which are only obtainable in five- 
heald makes. Amongst these may be mentioned the 
striped fabric sketched in fig. 166. The weave in this case 
is doeskin (see fig. 56), while the pattern of warp is as fol- 
lows : 3 ends of grey, and 2 ends of white ; and the weft 
1 pick grey, 1 pick white, 1 pick grey, 1 pick white, and 
1 pick grey. Although one of these stripes contains three 
and the other two threads, yet they are both solid colours 
throughout, for the grey shoots, in weaving, cover the grey 
threads and the white shoots the white threads ; an ar- 



Fig. 166. 

rangement of yams which cannot fail to produce stripes of 
grey and white respectively. This is the special charac- 
teristic of this striped pattern that is due to the structure of 
the weave, for the five-heald doeskin is the only crossing that 
can be made to develop a stripe thus arranged. A four- 
heald sateen make would, of course, give a similar effect, 
or a stripe 2 threads of grey and 2 threads of white alter- 
nately ; while the six-heald sateen can be made to produce 
a stripe of the same class, 3 threads of grey and 3 threads 
of white alternately, but neither of these weaves will give 
precisely the same effect as that seen in fig. 166. 

A very pleasing variation in the character of this style 
may be obtained by employing twist yarns in the warp, 
thus : 3 threads of brown and white twist, and two threads 
of brown. The weft for such a pattern would be arranged 
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1 pick of brown and white, 1 pick of brown, 2 picks of brown 
and white, and 1 pick of brown. Another method of wefting 
this weave consists in employing the same colour of jam in 
the filling as that forming the principal shade in the warp : 
that is, the weft for the previous example would be all 
brown ; but for a pattern of warp composed of 2 threads 
of drab and white twist, and 1 thread of drab, it would be 
all drab. The latter order of warping and wefting gives 
a smaller e£fect than the preceding method, but it is, never- 
theless, a popular mode of combining colours in this crossing. 

When the doeskin make is employed — ^as in these examples 
— in the production of fancy cloths, the patterns are in- 
variably of a striped character. Being a warp-flushed, or 
warp-faced weave, there is comparatively little opportunity 
a£fbrded for imparting any special effect to the cloth by a 
diversity of weft yams. It would be impossible to form a 
check in a weave of this type, simply because the colourings 
in the warp would overpower those of the weft. Four portions 
of warp to one of weft appear on the surface of the texture, 
so that, strictly speaking, the face of the fabric — so far as 
appearances go — is all warp, while the uiidemeath surface 
is all weft. But if the pattern or design cannot be materially 
varied in effect by the wefb yams, the smooth, uniform sur- 
face, formed by ihe warp Uireads, somewhat compensates 
for this drawback. The face of the cloth is as soft, fine, 
and regular in texture as possible, the individual threads 
of warp and weft being scarcely discernible. Now the 
flushing of the warp in this manner admits of a lower 
quality of yam being employed for weft than warp, which 
in some cases reduces the cost of the cloth considerably* 
An arrangement of this kind in such a weave as the 
cassimere twill would prove detrimental to the face of the 
pattern, but in the doeskin make, as the filling thread is 
principally on the back of the cloth, if it is not too thick 
and coarse, it will not affect the character of the face to 
any perceptible degree. 

The ** Venetian '* (see fig. 60), another five-heald make, is 
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employed chiefly in the production of fine twist-warp 
&bric8 for light overcoats. The weft in such cases is 
generally a single thread, as an olive and white twist- warp 
crossed with an olive weft, or a drab and white twist-warp 
woven with a drab weft. Effects of a striped character are 
very seldom seen in this weave, in fact, its nse is almost 
limited to the production just named. 

The five-end twill admits of a much larger range of 
patterns being produced by its crossings than can be 
formed in the two preceding makes. It differs somewhat 
in construction from the cassimere or four-end twill, for it 
runs three threads up and two threads down on each pick. 
The pattern shown in fig. 167, which it has been made to 



Fig. 167. 

Fig. 167 B. 

produce, is of a simple striped description. The yarns are 
ordered as follows: — 

Warp. Weft. 

2 ends of black. All grey. 

1 end of grey. 

2 ends of white. 

The black and the white threads both form broken stripes, 
the former producing black lines, and the latter white lines, 
crossed with grey ; while every fifth thread in the pattern 
forms a continuous or solid stripe of grey in the piece. 
When this pattern is woven, with the same colourings in 
the weft as in the warp, it forms a neat, stylish check. If 
worsted yams are used, the single thread (i.e., the grey 
thread in fig. 167) might be either a silk yarn or a silk 
twist ; as, for example, 2 ends of black, 1 end of black 

X 
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worsted and crimson silk twist, and 2 ends of olive green ; 
or 2 ends of drab, 1 end of olive worsted and bine silk 
twist, and 2 ends of white. Weft in both examples to be 
same as warp. By reversing the weaves, as shown in 
design 1676, and warping and wefting five ends of black 
and five ends of brown, or any other two contrasting 
shades, a good, nsefol check pattern may be obtained. The 
structure of this design causes the colourings in section A 
to be more pronounced in tone in the direction of the warp 
than in the direction of the weft, but in sections b more 
pronounced in the weft than in the warp. If the lower 
^art of the design were used, or a stripe combination made 
48 threads of a and 48 threads of b, and then coloured 
jwe^a/nd'fioe in both warp and weft, it would give a good 
trousering pattern. 



'm 



Fig. 168. 

183. Effects in the Six-end Twill. — In the six-shaft twill 
(see fig. 44) there is endless scope for variety. It is almost, 
in fact, as useful a crossing as the cassimere. Its structure 
being of a very uniform type, and flushing both warp and weft 
yams to the same extent on both sides of the cloth, it pro- 
duces evenly-balanced effects. To commence with a very 
simple arrangement of warp and weft threads, namely, 1 end 
of black, 1 end of grey, and 1 end of white, it will be evident 
from fig. 168 that by the use of this twill a pattern of some 
importance in the trade is producible. One matter that 
should be attended to in making patterns for this or any 
other small weave is, that the colours in the aggregate 
should generally meet or tally with the weave. Thus the 
total number of threads in either pattern of warp or welt 
for this weave should be a number that is either a multiple 
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(if six, or divisible, without a remainder, by six. For 
example such numbers as 3, 6, 12, 18, and 24, <feo., are all 
right for this weave, as are also 9 and 15, although these 
eaonot be divided with six without a remainder of three. 
As a r^Qoainder of three threads, however, divides the 
weave exactly into two parts it is not so liable to produce 
an unsatisfactory result as a remainder of 1, 2, 4, or 5. In 
a word, some of the best broken effects produced in this 
weave are obtained in patterns of 9 and 15 ends. But to re- 
turn to the 8-thread pattern drawn in fig. 168. In the 
cloth the grey and black yams form two distinct diagonals 
of a step character, while the white threads meet each 
other, and produce a series of small figures arranged at 
right angles one to the other. The order of warping and 
picking forming this style is frequently applied to both 




Fig. 169. 

worsted and woollen goods, when it makes a saleable 
fabric : the success of the pattern depending, in most in- 
stances, on the colourings combined in its formation. 

A well-patronized stripe, prominent amongst six-heald 
twill patterns, is shown in the next sketch, fig. 169. This 
effect is got by warping three ends of black and three ends 
of white alternately, and crossing with black weft alone. 
It is an order of threads that may be used in a large 
variety of shades, such as black and blue, brown and 
green, blue and olive, dark grey and white, Ac. Not un- 
frequently it is checked with corresponding colours in the 
weft, when it makes either a suiting or a coating style. 
Another method of producing a small stripe in this weave 
is furnished in fig. 170. Here again the threads being 
arranged two ends of .black, two ends of white, and two 
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ends of grey, the pattern only contains a total of six threads. 
Although the effect produced in the woven fabric is com- 
paratiyelj small, yet it possesses a neat and decided 
appearance in both woollen and worsted goods. Amongst 
other colourings which come up well in this style, the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated : — 

I. II. 

2 ends of dark blue. 

2 „ slate. 

1 end of black and scarlet 

twist. 
1 end of black and light 

olive twist. 



2 ends of black 

2 „ olive green. 

1 end of black and tan twist. 

1 end of black and lavender 
twist. 

III. 



2 ends of dark brown. 

2 „ olive brown. 

1 end of black and blue twist. 

1 „ black and green olive twist. 




Fig. 170. 



M 



Fig. 170 a. 



The wefts for the respective patterns are black, dark blue, 
and dark brown. 

184. Checks m the Six^end Twill — Now a check effect 
will be described. This pattern in the woven fabric is, 
perhaps, as neat a style as can be produced in the six-shaft 
twill. The threads in both warp and weft of this illustra- 
tion (fig. 170a) are arranged as follows : — 

3 ends of black. 



3 
3 



grey, 
white. 



As there are 9 threads in the colourings, the weave has to 
be repeated three times and the pattern of warp and weft 
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twice before any repeat of the design is e£fected. One 
repeat has been sketched in the illustration. The success 
of this style is, no doubt, due in some measure to its not 
being of a stiff, formal character. The colourings are not 
only congruous in tone, but are uniformly distributed over 
the surface of the fabric, each shade forming a kind of 
an irregular check. By introducing a fancy twist yarn 
into the design on every 18th thread, the character of 
the pattern undergoes a suitable modification. While 
treating on the subject of checks in this weave, what is 
known in the trade as a basket check may be alluded to. 
This is simply an ordinary check of large dimensions. For 
instance, such a pattern is sometimes obtained in the six- 
end twill by warping and wefting in the following order: — 



For 24 or 36 ends, according to 
the size of check required. 



and then — 



For 24 or 36 ends. 



) 3 ends of black. 

/ 3 „ grey. 

I 6 ends of black. 

J 6 V grey- 




Fig. 171. 




Fig. 172. 



The six-and-six combination of this pattern forms a 
large check (composed of a series of solid squares of black 
and grey) which completely surrounds a number of 
irregular and smaller checks formed by the three-and-three 
thread arrangement. IJlsterings and some classes of 
mantle cloths are figured on this principle. 

186. Patterns m the Mayo. — Passing by the patterns ob- 
tained in seven- shaft weaves, which, barring those got in 
the corkscrew, are very limited in variety, allusion will be 
made to a few characteristic styles appertaining to eight- 
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heald makes. One or two effects obtained in the '* Majo *' 
(see fig. 68) will first be considered. Patterns 171 and 172 
both result from the employment of this weave. The former 
is warped and woven 2 threads of black and 2 threads of 
grey ; and the latter 4 threads of black and 4 threads of 
grey. In fig. 171 the weave produces a small figured 
effect, but in fig. 172 a broken check pattern. Of course 
in the woven fabric the designs would not be so distinct or 
pronounced in effect as in these sketches ; they would be 
On a more minute scale, and the parts somewhat better 
blended together. These effects strikingly illustrate what 
a diversity of pattern is due to a simple alteration in the 
method of appljring colour to any given crossing. While 
the four-and-four effect in this instance belongs, strictly 
speaking, to the family of checks, the two-and-two effect 
belongs distinctly to figured diagonals. Both patterns 
may be improved by the addition of a few fancy threads 
here and there, according to the effect required. Fig. 171 
is suitable for either coating or suiting fabrics, but fig. 172 
is more adapted for trouserings. 

186. Colour in BdaUon to the Eight Shaft Diagoncd. — 
The eight-shaft diagonal (See fig. 62), is another weave 
specially useful for colourings. It not only clearly developes 
the arrangement of threads, but its plan of intertexfcure 
beautifies the fabric. Only one example of colouring this 
weave will be referred to — that given in fig. 173, which is 
warped thus : — 

2 ends of black. 

2 „ white. 

2 „ black. 

2 „ grey. 

Order of picking to be same as warp. The result is an 
irregular check pattern, neat in combination and attractive 
in appearance. There is nothing vulgar or stiff about its 
formation ; on the contrary, although of a clearly-defined 
character, yet it is neat, smart, and stylish. The character 
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of the weave prevents the prod action of anything resemb- 
ling a formal, set, printed article, for it breaks np the 
colours into small patches of divers shapes, and inter- 
mingles them with one another in a very pleasing and 
taking manner. Stripes and checks of all sizes and 
classes, in a large diversity of colours, are made in this 
weave in woollen, worsted, cotton, and silk goods. 

187. Arrangement of Gohv/rmgs for Twilled Hopsack. — 
There is still one more important eight- heal d weave that 
may be briefly dealt with, namely, the twilled hopsack 
(see fig. 62). This weave occupies a very exceptional 
place in this class of textile designing. Particularly is it 
valuable in the manufacture of worsted goods, where it 
both ornaments the cloth with the character of its cross- 
ings and the colourings applied in the warp and weft. 





Fig. 173. Fig. 174. 

Some specially neat effects can be developed in it by com- 
bining shades of a similar colour but slightly different 
from each other in depth of tone, as two shades of brown, 
two shades of grey, and two shades of olive. The 
pattern sketched in fig. 174 develops both the weave and 
colourings. It is a striped fabric, warped four threads of 
grey and four threads of white, and is woven with black 
weft. These colourings are too loud for practical applica- 
tion, but they serve to illustrate the style of effects ob- 
tainable in this crossing. 

188. Oolowr applied to Wea/oe Gomhinaiions. — Quite a 
different class of effects, to those resulting from the em- 
ployment of colours in single weaves, are obtained in 
woven goods by the application of a variety of shades to 
designs formed of several crossings. Of a necessity this 
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type of design is more difficult to manipulate than that 
resulting from the interlacing of warp and weft threads 
on various principles of crossing, or from colour as applied 
to one simple weave. It requires a knowledge both of 
design construction, and of the art of colouring. The 
patterns produced on this system are in reality due 
to two distinct arrangements, acting independently of 
each other, that of a mixture of weaves, and that of a 
mixture of colours. In such styles the combination of 
makes should of itself form a figured effect in the cloth, 
while the plan on which the colourings are blended to- 
gether should, if applied to a simple weave, produce a 
definite pattern. 

Woven design based on a combination of weaves is of a 
very different character to that based on a combination of 
colours. Hence it is possible to be expert in one of these 
classes of design, and yet deficient in the other. One 
may be a good colourist, and still incapable of making a 
saleable fabric ; or proficient in cloth construction, and yet 
the blender of the most incongruous shades. A thorough 
knowledge of the structure of woven goods, and an in- 
ventive faculty, are the requisites to the attainment of 
Buooess in weave-design. But in the case of colour, in 
addition to being capable of constructing a good, firm 
texture, an acquaintance with the effect of colour on 
weave, as well as a natural and cultured taste for colour- 
ing, are indispensable. 

Now, in cloths ornamented with both a blend of shades 
and a combination of crossings, the effects due to each 
should be clearly discernible in the woven product. To 
employ an intricate arrangement of weaves when a simple 
make would give a similar pattern, implies increasing the 
difficulties of weaving, and the expenses of cloth produc- 
tion, to no purpose. The matter of developing with 
smartness and precision the effects due to weave as well as 
colour is too frequently overlooked in designs of this 
class. French patterns in both woollens and worsteds 
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are occasionally fSanltj in this particular. Fabrics are 
sometimes manufactured in which, the designs are of a 
very complicated descriptioij, but the effects which they 
ought to impart to the cloths are completely destroyed by 
the system practised in colouring them. When adding 
fancy yams to figured designs it should be recognized that 
the latter have some part to play in the formation of the 
pattern ; the effect of the various weaves they contain 
should if possible be distinctly manifest, and not be made 
next to nil by the application of loud colouring. Colour, 
when introduced into such designs, should allow the 
weaves to impart some special or novel appearance to 
the cloth. If this object is not attainable by using an 
intricate combination of small makes, a simple weave, 
which can be manipulated in the loom with much more 
facility, had better be employed. 

189. How to Gohv/r Intricate We(we Designs, — Before ap- 
plying colour to a large design, the character of the various 
weaves of which it is composed should be taken into con- 
sideration. It has been previously shown that the effect 
of any particular method of colouring on the woven fabric 
may be completely changed by an alteration in the weave, 
indicating that different crossings require special treat- 
ment as to colour. Now if a modification in the plan of 
a simple weave materially varies the style of the pattern, 
an elaborate combination of makes, such as that famished 
in fig. 126, Chapter IX., would necessarily alter the effect 
of the colourings on the woven production still more. 
Precisely the same arrangement of fancy yarns as would 
form a neat, regular check, in an ordinary twill, would give 
a very broken, undecided pattern if applied to some classes 
of weave combinations.. There are, therefore, various 
causes for considering the structure of the several weaves 
in adding colour to a figured design. 

The course that should be adopted in this kind of design- 
ing is, when the weave-pattern has been constructed, to 
examine its various parts and calculate as near as possible 
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the effect they would each produce if a specified order of 
threads were employed. Thus, supposing a check design 
composed of two four-heald makes— cassimere twill and 
hopsack — w^re warped and woven two threads black and 
two threads white, the appearance of the colourings in the 
respective weaves would be as different from each other as 
possible. While they would produce in the twill a series 
of small black and white checks, in the hopsack or mat 
portions of the design they would form a series of solid 
but narrow stripes of these Colours. The mat weave, it 
will be remembered, when thus woven produces a striped 
pattern of the hairline class (see reference to fig. 149, 
Chapter X). The application, therefore, of this two-and-two 
order of colours to fig. 126, Chapter IX., would give a totally 
different style of effect from that obtained in the check 
design just alluded to. Certainly in the twilled sections of 
fig. 126, these colourings would form precisely the same 
class of pattern as the cassimere produces in the check 
example just considered. But as the twill is here (fig. 126) 
arranged in the form of a figure instead of a check, the 
small square effects resulting from the combination of 
black and white threads would be grouped together on a 
figured principle. As to the ribbed weave in fig. 126 
(marked in solid squares), its effect in these colourings 
would be anything but pleasing. A diversity of weft yarns 
is unsuitable for a warp rib crossing, while the two black 
and two white system of warping would have a tendency 
to destroy the characteristic effect of the weave. By 
warping, fig. 122, Chapter IX., which contains four 
threads of a ribbed weave (see the section marked in 
crosses), four black, four brown, four black, four black- 
and-white twist, and weaving with black weft, not only 
would the rib crossing be preserved distinct from the 
other portions of the design in point of colour, but also 
in weave effect. Another example of how the various 
effects produced by the several weaves in a large design 
may be changed by the application of coloured threads will 
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be found in fig. 136, Chapter IX. A four-and-fonr thread 
order of yarns would form a decided check in those sec- 
tions of this design marked in crosses. The checks formed 
in the sections in which the twill runs to the left would be 
slightly different from those produced in the sections in 
which the same weave is twilled to the right. But in the 
upright twill introduced into this design, and marked in 
fall square dots, these colourings would present quite a 
different aspect. The checks of black and white in these 
parts would be both indefinite in appearance and irregular 
in formation. 

190. Cloths Figured by Weave and Colov/r. — All-wool 
mantles and ul storings are sometimes figured on this prin- 
ciple, but the bulk of the ordinary classes of woollen 




Fig. 175 a. 

fabrics is chiefly ornamented with colour, the weave usually 
being a simple twill or mat. As a rule woollen cloths, 
unless skilfully managed, possess a vulgar character when 
the designs are mainly of a weave description. Of course 
there are exceptional patterns, and cases where novelties 
in woollens, as well as in worsteds, are due as largely to 
a combination of weaves as colours. Neither of these 
modes of procuring woven effect should be discarded. 
The drawback to the use of figured designs in the manu- 
facture of woollen goods is the difficulty there is in con- 
structing them in such a manner as to produce a uniform 
texture. If there is one thing more than another which 
has a tendency to depreciate the value of weave ornament, 
in woollen fabrics, in the eyes of consumers, it is the irre- 
gular fabric weave designs are liable to produce. In the 
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plain weaye, oassimere, six-end twill, and mat or hopsack, 
a good regular fabric is ensured, bat, when several makes 
of different flashes are combined, the smoothness of the 
doth is not so much to be relied upon. A judicious selec- 
tion and combination of makes materially prevents unsatis- 
factory results arising from these causes ; but, in too many 
instances crossings are combined that have no weaving 
affinity for each other, and hence the production of an un- 
even cloth which is rejected by the buyer as handling hard 
and '^ unkind." There is, however, a probability of woollen 
goods becoming more largely figured by a combination of 
weaves. 

Worsted fabrics are extensively ornamented on this 
principle. A few illustrations in these goods will, there- 



Fig. 175. 

fore, be considered. The weaves combined in the first 
example, to which attention will be given, are simply eight- 
shaft twill and eight-shaft hopsack, fig. 175a. The twilled 
make running both to the right and left hand in the de- 
sign forms an angled stripe, adjoining which is a stripe of 
sixteen threads of the mat or hopsack crossing. This 
arrangement of weaves, when warped and woven four 
threads black and four threads white, produces a very 
effective pattern. Sections a and b show how reversing 
the direction of a twilled make alters the appearance of the 
pattern resulting from a mixture of colours. For instance, 
the broken checks in part a, fig. 175, are of a different for- 
mation to those seen in part b. In fact, there are three sepa- 
rate effects produced by design 175a on this four-and-four 
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order of shades, altbongh only two weaves have been com- 
bined in its construction : first, a series of checks in which 
the patches of colours twill or lean to the left ; second, a 
series of checks in which the colours move to the right ; 
and third, a series of solid black and white stripes. Had 
only one weave been employed, and that twilled simply to 
the right hand, this order of yarns would merely have 
given one style of pattern : but it is clear from the results 
obtained in this illustration that any system of warping 
and wefting may be made to produce, by the application 
of designs containing a variety of crossings, several dis- 
tinct effects in the woven goods. 



Fig. 176 a, 

191. 'Bibbed Patterns, — The next example in this class 
of designing is what is known as a rib style. No doubt 
the term rib has been applied on account of the furrowed 
or ribbed effect this kind of weave combination produces in 
the fabric. There is but one principle of constructing a 
design of this clas^ — the figuring or face picks of one weave 
must oppose the backing picks of the adjoining weave. 
On consulting fig. 176a, it will be better understood what 
is here referred to. It will be noticed that in this figure 
the cassimere twill in sections b always takes the even 
picks while the rib weave, sections A, falls on the odd 
picks. It is this cutting of the face picks of one weave 
with the backing picks of the other that results in the for- 
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mation of the so-cmlled ribbed appeacaoce. The rib proper, 
however, is produced by the four threads of the weffe-oord 
weave forming those parts of the design lettered A. In 
such positions in the cloth as where this make is intro- 
duced, the weft picks, having been beat closely together, 
completely conceal the warp threads and form, by so doing, 
solid lines or ribs slightly elevated above the rest of the 
surface of the texture. Fabrics figured on this principle, 
when well managed in the weaving and finishing depart- 
ments of manufacture, always possess a smart appearance. 
Colours cannot be applied with such facility to these de- 
signs as they are to goods made from simple crossings : 
for there are only some parts of a ribbed design which 
admit of wefb colouring. Thus fancy threads inserted in 
the warp in sections a would be useless so &r as improving 



M Ml 




m ss ^ 



Fig. 176. 

the face of the texture goes, for in these parts the weft 
^overs the warp threads. However, if these yarns are of 
no use in the warp, in weft-rib weaves, they can be advan- 
tageously employed in the filling, for by a judicious com- 
bination and application of fancy weft shades a style of 
pattern can be obtained that is not producible in any other 
description of make. The ribbed or furrowed sections, for 
instance, are often woven of two or more colours, which 
only show in the rib weave. For example, whatever colour 
or colours of yams were used in weaving the rib portion 
of fig. 176a, they need not appear in the cassimere twill 
sections of the design — this make falling on the even picks 
could be woven of an entirely difierent shade. 

An excellent effect is got in this class of combination 
by employing two dark colours of weft and weaving, about 
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12 or 16 picks of each alternately. Another method of 
wefdng consists in introducing into the rib, at from half 
to three-fourths of an inch apart, a few picks of silk of a 
bright colour, such as crimson or blue, the other weft being 
a dark shade. Pattern 176 is coloured in the following 
manner in the warp, while the weft is black: — 





4 ends of black. 


For 


2 „ 


white. 


20 threads. 


2 „ 


gvey. 




^2 „ 


white. 




4 „ 


black. 




2- „ 


white. 




4 „ 


grey. 




2 „ 


white. 



Fancy coloured yams would giye a more stylish pattern, 
but these clearly show the character of the effect obtained 
by this order of warping in weave 176a. Various patterns 
might be produced in this arrangement of makes by em- 
ploying a diversity of colours both in the warp and weft, 
while the design might be altered in several ways to give 
a different effect. Thus 4 threads of rib and 12 threads of 
twill running to the right, and 4 threads of rib and 12 
threads of twill running to the left would make a suitable 
variation. Other methods ol varying the colourings and 
weave combination will no doubt suggest themselves. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



BACKED AND DOUBLE CLOTHS. 



192. Definition and Uses of Backed Cloths— 193. Two Methods of 
Backing— 194. Cloths Backed with Weft— 195. Principle of Backing 
Simple Twills— 196. Effect of Irregular Tieing— 197. Systems of 
Backing Check Desiens with Weft— 198. Figured Weave Backed with 
Weft— 199. Principk of Backing Union Fabrics— 200. Cloths Backed 
with Warp— 201. How to Back Cloths with Warp— 202. Patterns on 
the Under Surface of Backed Goods— 203. Featnres of Doable Cloths 
—204. Various Types of Double Cloths— 205. Method of Constructing 
Double Makes— 206. Tieing or Stitching— 207. Weft Tieing— 208. 
Structure of the Double Plain Crossing — 209. Stitching Double Plain 
Cloths— 210. Doable Plain Stripes— 21 1 . Three and Four Single-thread 
Stripes — ^212. Figured Doable Plains or Reversibles — 213. Charae- 
teristics of Cut Double Cloths — 214. Principle of Constructing Cut 
Double-make Patterns — 215. Drafting and Setting of Double CloAs. 

192. Definition cmd Uses of Backed Cloths, — Single weave 
cloths differ very materially in structure from backed cloths. 
In the former there can only be one warp and one weft — the 
threads of which appear on both surfaces ; in the latter 
there may be either two warps or two wefts — ^the additional 
warp or weft, as the case may be, forming the back of the 
fabric. A backed cloth is a single texture,, on to the 
underside of which is woven a hack or a layer of threads 
distinct from, and independent of, those yams which form 
the face or upper side. Backed fabrics are not necessarily 
double. Technically a marked distinction is made be- 
tween a backed and double-make texture. In the finished 
goods there are some features in which these cloths r^ 
semble each other, and hence backed fabrics are some- 
times very erroneously designated double. But, practi- 
cally, there is as decided a difference between the 
construction of ha>cked and double as between hacked and 
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single weayes, for while a double cloth is twofold in both 
warp and weft, a backed cloth if twofold in the warp is 
single in the weft, and if twofold in the weft is single in 
the warp. 

Without the backed principle of intertexture it would 
be impossible to increase the weight or substance of the 
fabric, and at the same time retain its fine, smart face. 
To secure the fine face indispensable to some styles of 
worsted coatings, and the better class woollens, small 
yarns have necessarily to be employed. These, of course, 
produce a comparatively thin and flimsy texture. Fine or 
small threads do not possess sufficient thickness or body 
to impart substance and fulness to a single weave doth, 
even when the largest practicable number of threads on 
the inch in both warp and weft is adopted. Moreover, to 
vary the thickness of a single fabric, the yams used in its 
production have either to be increased in size or more 
rankly set in the loom. Such alterations, as a few 
examples will show, always change the appearance of the 
cloth. Thus, supposing, in the first instance, to gain 
weight thicker yarns are employed. Then more open 
setting would be an absolute necessity, which would cause 
the weave in the piece to possess a broader or coarser 
grain. In a second experiment suppose finer yams are 
used, and the number of threads on the inch propor- 
tionately increased to the difierence between the thickness 
of the yams in the original and the new woven sample ; 
in such a case the crossing would be of a more minute 
character. Providing that in a third example the same 
sizes of yams are used as in the original fabric, but more 
rankly sleyed or set, this would cause the make in the 
cloth to appear cramped or compressed, while the texture 
itself would be unsatisfactory ; showing, that if weight or 
thickness is to be added to a cloth already accurate in 
structure or build, it will not have to be effected either by 
varying the thickness of the yams or the system of set- 
ting, but by applying to it what is technically designated 

Y 
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a hachj or attaching another fabric on to its under 
surface. 

193. Two Methods of Caching. — There are two methods 
of constrncting backed weaves : first, by employing two 
series of weft and one series of warp threads ; second, by 
employing two series of warp and one series of weffc 
threads. The former is, perhaps, the simpler of the two 
principles, but is not applicable to all the requirements of 
backed goods. For medinm and lower qualities of cloths 
it is excellently adapted, as it admits of a very inferior 
yarn being nsed for backing purposes ; a thread of snch 
coarseness, in fact, that it wonld almost be impossible to 
weave it in the warp. On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain advantages in backing with the warp yams, such as 
one shuttle only being required, and also the practicability 
on this principle of figuring the back of the cloth with a 
striped design of various colours. It is very important in 
some styles of backed goods that both sides should 
resemble each other as much as possible. Fancy colours 
cannot be applied with any degree of success to the under 
surface of goods backed with weft only. This method of 
backing simply produces bars or stripes of colour across 
the back of the piece. This is one of the reasons why the 
warp back is preferable in the manufacture of the better 
classes of fabrics. Some of the finest worsted styles 
backed on this system are almost as neatly coloured and 
figured on the back as on the face of the texture. As 
backed cloths are in somewhat bad repute amongst buyers, 
in consequence of the low materials used in some localities 
in the making of yarns for the underside, more especially 
when backing wii^ weft, a good backed fabric, if a fancy, 
is now invariably coloured on both surfaces, and hence 
backed with warp, while, if a piece dye, the same quality 
of thread is used for both face and backing warps. 

194. Clothe Backed with Weft,- — These cloths may be 
divided into two classes — (a), those woven one pick fece 
and one pick back alternately ; and (&), those woven two 
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picks face and one pick back. Both these methods of 
backing are extensively practised. When the one-and- 
one principle is adopted, the backing shonld not be mnch 
thicker than the face yarn. Unless this rule is strictly 
adhered to, the face threads will fail to completely cover 
those yarns used in the formation of the back. In order 
to secnre an even face in goods backed with weft, it is 
essential that the same nnmber of picks shonld be woven 
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Fig. 177. 




Fig. 1776. 

Backing weave 

for Fig. 177. 
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Fig. I77c. 



Fig. 178. 



Fig. I78b, 
Backing weave for Fig. 178. 

in the inch on the upper surface as would be inserted if 
the cloth were made minus the backing weft — that is to 
say, if a piece of cloth contains 40 picks on the inch in 
the single weave, it should, to preserve the exact propor- 
tions of the structure when backed on the thread-and- 
thread system, contain about 80 picks. If such a texture 
were backed on the two-and-one principle, 60 picks would 
only be introduced, or 20 for back and 40 for face. To 
compensate for the reduction in the number of picks on 
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the back in this latter instance, the backing yam would 
be about half as thick again as that used for the face. 

145. Principle of Baching Simple Twills. — ^Figs. 177 to 
180 illustrate four different methods of backing the ordi- 
nary four-heald twill with weft. The crosses in each 
example represent the backing and the solid squares the 
face weaves. Figs, 177 and 179 are principally used in 
the manufacture of medium and coarse set goods, the 
backing picks never floating under more than three 
threads, whereas in figs. 178 and 180 they float under 
seven threads ; so that to produce a neat back in the latter 
weaves a comparatively finer set is requisite. It will be 
noticed that there is one principle observed in the struc- 
ture of each weave — namely, the threads on which the 
backing " ties " are placed are invariably down both pre- 
vious to and after the insertion of the backing picks. 
Thus the first backing pick of weave 177 takes down the 
second thread, which is not only depressed by the first but 
also by the second face pick, causing the face yam to be 
flushed on both sides of the backing weft. The object 
of fastening the backing weft on to the cloth in such 
positions of the design as here indicated, is to admit 
of it being entirely concealed by the face yarns. If the 
backing weave were arranged on the system shown in 
fig. 177c, the warp threads being elevated on both sides 
of the ties, the face weft could not possibly cover them ; 
which would result in the production of a faulty texture, 
for the backing yams would destroy the regularity and 
evenness of the face of the fabric. Let it, therefore, be 
regarded as a primary principle of backing designs with 
wefb, that the ties should always (providing the structure 
of the design admits of such an arrangement) immediately 
be preceded and followed by flushes of fiwje weft. 

Fig. 178 forms one of the most satisfactory methods of 
backing the cassimere twill, or any regular make occupying 
four or eight shafts. The back here, as seen from weave 
178&, is a sateen or doeskin, and produces a soft, full texture. 
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The backing weave for fig. 177 (which is a very useful 
method of backing the cassimere twill when only a limited 
nnmber of shafts is at command), is swansdown or crow twill. 
The two-and-one principle of backing is illustrated in 
figs. 179 and 180. The only difference between this and 
the one-and-one system consists in having two face picks 
between each backing shoot instead of one, the principle 
of constructing the houoTc being the same in both systems. 
One drawback .to the nse of these weaves is, each warp 
thread does not receive the same proportion of stitching or 
crossing by the backing yams. On examining the makes 
it will be fonnd that the backing picks only interweave 
with the odd threads in the design — ^in other words, they 
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^^21 Backing weave 

Fig."l79. Fig. 1796. for Fig. 180. 

Backing weave 
for Fig. 179. Fig. 180. 

always float under the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth 
threads. Now, every thread in backed fabrics should, as 
far as practicable, be stitched alike. Take fig. 178 as an 
example of a design backed on this principle. Here each 
thread in the pattern is stitched down once by the backing 
weft in 16 picks ; in fig. 177 each thread is depressed once 
in eight picks by the backing shoots. Both these designs 
are constructed on the basis of one tie on each thread in 
one " round " or repeat of the weave. 

196, Effect of Irregula/r Tieing, — An important principle 
obtaining in clotJi construction is that those threads of the 
warp which are crossed or interlaced the most frequently 
by the weft yarns take up the fastest. This point can be 
explained by referring to sketches A and b, fig. 181. Let 
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it be supposed that a and b represent two warp threads 
taken from the same cloth. Thread a is interlaced or 
covered by the weffc fonr times in 16 picks, while b is only 
crossed once. The freqnent semi-revolntions which A 
makes in passing nnder the wefb threads necessarily cause 
it to take np more qnickly than 6. In order to weave the 
same number of yards of cloth with A as b, the former 
wonld require to be of a greater length, a matter which 
could only be regulated by the use of two beams. Ad- 
mitting this it will be at once evident that weaves 179 and 
180 are not backed on the best possible system. True they 
are often used as here given, but where the backing yam 
is much thicker than the face (as in low goods), after a 
length of cloth has been woven, those threads on which 
the backing ties fall work tight, and ultimately produce 
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Fig. 181. 

" streaky " places in the piece. The thicker the backing 
thread, the more pronounced in character, as well as the 
sooner, will defects arising from such stitching be apparent. 
Where, however, the backing weft is only slightly thicker 
than the face, a considerable length of cloth may be woven 
of these designs without its appearance suffering to any 
noticeable degree. 

197. Systems of Baching Ohech Designs with Weft» — ^In 
figs. 183a and ISSh two methods of backing a check pattern 
are given. The face weave in both designs is twilled hop- 
sack, checked, or the design given in fig. 182. There is, 
however, a considerable difference in the systems adopted in 
the respective weaves of fitting on the backing picks. In fig. 
182a the first backing shoot is inserted between the second 
and third picks of the face weave, and the second backing 
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pick between the fourth and fifth. This arrangement canses 
the " ties " on the f onrth backing shoot, which falls between 
the eighth and ninth face picks, only to be partially covered 
with the weft flushes of these picks ; for it will be noticed 
that the ninth thread in the design, on which one of the 
ties in the fourth backing pick is placed, is elevated on 
the preceding shoot, while the second thread in the pat- 
tern rises immediately after the '' tie " on the eighth or 
last backing pick, so that in both these cases the backing 
" ties " would only have flushes of face weft yam on one 
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Threads. 

Fig. 182. 
Face weaves for Figs. I8'2a and 1825. 

side of them. In fact, by the method adopted in pairing 
the picks of the face weave in this design, it is impossible 
to avoid defective tieing, for picks 1 and 16, and 8 and 9 
(see weave 182) cut or oppose each other, i.e., the white 
or blank spaces of one pick meet the solid black squares of 
the other, showing the impracticability of arranging for a 
flush of face weft yam to both precede and follow the 
" ties " on those backing picks inserted between either of 
these pairs of shoots. A different arrangement obtains in 
fig. 1835. Here the picks of the face weave are paired as 
follows: 2nd and 3rd, 4th and 5th, 6th and 7th, 8th 
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and 9tb, 10th and llth, 12th and 13th, 14th and 15th, 
1 6th and 1st ; providing proper positions, as may be seen 
by consulting weave 182&, for the insertion of the backing 
ties. Each tie in this design is placed between weft 
flushes of the face weave, while there are two ties on every 
pick, and one tie on each thread. From these examples 
in backed check designs it is apparent that those picks of 
the face crossing which cat each other should be coupled 
together. Generally, it will be found that the more com- 

8th baoking: pick 
16th fooe pick 



9th face pick 
4th baokmff pick 
8th face pick 



1st face pick 

16 IS 14 13 13 11 10 9 6 7 6 5 4 3 S 1 

Fig. 182a. 

plicated the combination of weaves, the greater the diffi* 
culty experienced in backing the design in such a way as 
to obtain an even surface on both sides of the texture ; but, 
as a rule, by varying the plan of pairing the shoots a passable 
back may be applied to almost any class of weave pattern.* 
198. Figwred Weame Bached with Weft. — A figured 
weave (design 183) backed with weft will next be described. 
It is a 16-6haft design, and is woven two picks face and 
one pick back. To back a plan of this character, first 
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arrange the face weave on point paper, omitting the spaces 
on eyerj third pick on the paper. Now decide on the 
nnmber of " ties *' to be placed on each backing pick and 
each thread of warp — say in this instance two '^ ties " on 
the former and one on the latter. Next take the blank 
shoots in the order in which they occnr in the design, and 
insert the " ties " in such places as they will be properly 
hid in the woven fabric. Thus, in treating fig. 184, begin 
with the backing pick A, and carefally ran the eye across 

16th face pick 
8th backing pick 



9th face pick 
8th face pick 

7th face pick 



Ist face pick 

16 15 14 l;t 13 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 9 1 

Fig. 1826. 

it to ascertain where the stitches or ^' ties " may be best 
introdnced. The 8th and 15th threads are those on which 
this backing pick shonld be tied. Suitable positions for 
stitching pick b occnr on the 1st and 10th threads, and on 
the drd and 12th threads for pick o. In this manner the 
backing picks should be dealt with separately, care being 
taken not to tie on the same warp thread twice. 

199. Principle of Backing Union Fabrics. — ^Two other 
classes of weaves backed with weft will also be alluded to. 
The first is for a piece of cotton warp goods, the weft being 
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worsted for face and woollen for back. The weave or 
figured effect obtained in these feibrics is solely due to 
flushes of worsted weft, the woollen yarn forming the back 
of the texture, while the cotton is the thread employed to 
knit the two wefts together, and, by limiting the sizes of 
the floats of the respective yams, to form the pattern de- 
signed. Some good patterns for low-priced coatings are 
produced on this principle of intertexture. The weave 
given as an example (fig. 184) is an excellent style. The 
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Fig. 183. 

soHd black square represents the effect of the worsted yarn, 
and the crosses the backing picks. When making designs 
of this class the main point to be observed is to so arrange 
the structure of the face weave as the cotton warp will be 
completely hid from view. In fact it is very desirable that 
this yarn should not be discernible on either the right or 
under side of the fabric. It is not a difficult matter to 
back weaves of this type, as the long flushes of face weft 
readily admit of a proper adjustment of the backing picks. 
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AnotHer class of backed goods in which cotton is nsed 
is made of worsted yarn for warp, and woven with cotton 
and woollen weft. Here the weave effect is dne to the 
system of flushing the worsted warp. The cotton weft 
acts as the regulator of the dimensions of the warp flushes, 
and causes them to be arranged in the precise order in the 
woven cloth as in the design. Tieing on the backing weft 
is effected by depressing the warp threads. These goods 
are more difficult to manage, both in the loom and in 



Fig. 185a. 
Face weave of Fig. 185. 



Fig. 185. 

backing, than the preceding class. In order to cover the 
cotton and woollen yarns, the worsted warp has to be very 
rankly set in the healds and sley. Fig. 185 is a design 
constructed for these fabrics. The crosses represent the 
stitches on the backing picks, and the solid black squares 
the plan on which the cotton weft intersects the warp 
threads. The blank spaces in fig. 185a show the effect of 
the worsted yam on the face of the texture. In weaving, 
the first pick of design would be cotton, and the second 
pick woollen. 
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200. Cloths Backed tvith Warp. — When hacking with 
weft one body of warp threads interweaves with two series 
of weft or filling threads ; bat when hacking with warp, one 
body of weft threads interweaves with two series of warp 
threads. Further, a weft back is stitched to the face of 
the textore by bringing the backing weft yams over the 
warp threads, but the tieing in goods backed with warp is 
effected by bringing the yams of the backing web over the 
picks or shoots. In all warp-backed fabrics the chain for 
the back works independent of that forming the face — the 



Fig. 186. 
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Fig. 186a. Fig. 1866. 

warps are, in fact, drawn on separate shafts, and can in 
consequence be made to produce different weaves. There 
is not, however, much variety of crossing applied to the 
under-surface of these cloths, the weave generally being of 
a doeskin or buckskin character. The face weaves are not 
so limited in variety ; here every diversity of crossing is 
employed. Fine worsted fabrics are very frequently 
backed on this system. The yam used in the backing 
warp is, as a rule, about the same size or thickness as that 
used for the face, the cloths containing a large number of 
threads on the inch. 
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201. How to Bach Oloths with TForp.— The order of the 
threads in the warp in making this style of backed fabrics 
is invariably one thread face and one thread back. To 
arrange the threads two of face to one of back would ne- 
cessitate the use of a coarser yarn for backing, and even 
then would only produce a raw, open texture on the under 
side of the cloth. The method of procedure when backing 
any particular weave with warp is as follows : — Mark the 
threads on the point paper intended to be occupied with 
the face and backing weaves respectively, then run the 
face weave on to the face threads and the backing weave 
on to the backing threads. Suppose, for example, it is re- 
quired to back design 186a with weave 186&. As each of 
these crossings occupies eight threads, when combined 
they will occupy sixteen, or those lettered a and h in 186. 
The first thread of weave 186a is transferred on 'to the 
first thread lettered a of 186, the second thread on to the 
second thread a, the third thread on to the third thread a, 
and so on throughout the weave. After the face crossing 
has been dealt with the backing weave is added, taking 
the threads in the order in which they are arranged in fig. 
186&. There is still one other point that requires noting : 
the " ties " (*.e., those pieces in the design where the back- 
ing warps threads are elevated) should, if possible, be 
planned to fall in such positions of the pattern as there 
will be face warp threads elevated on both sides of them. 
Just as flushes of face weft on each side of the stitches are 
necessary to effect successful tieing when backing with 
weft, flushes of face warp are necessary to cover the ties 
when backing with warp. There should always be the 
same number of ties on each pick. 

Ooods backed on this principle generally require twice 
as many shafts as there are threads in the face design. 
This feature of double-chain goods will, to some extent, 
prevent packing with warp from becoming extensively 
practised in the manufacture of low goods. Thus while 
the cassimero twill may be satisfactorily backed with weft 
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on four shafts, it requires no less than twelve shafts when 
backed with warp — four for the face and eight for the 
backing weave. (See fig. 187.) 

202. Patterns on the Under Surface of Booked Goods. — 
The elevennshaft corkscrew backed with warp is given in 
the next design, fig. 188. It will be seen that the system 
of constructing this weave is exactly the same as that al- 
ready demonstrated in referring to design 186 ; hence it is 
unnecessary to give any explanations on its structure. The 
principle on which a striped pattern of various colours is 
obtained on the back of these cloths may, however, by its 
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Fig. 188. 

use, be illustrated. In reality, as there are two warps in 
this class of backed designs, there are, when the face is 
figured with one arrangement of colours and the back with 
another, two distinct patterns of warp. Thus, supposing 
the order of shades for the face were as follows — 
- - f 1 end of black worsted. 
\\ „ brown „ 
1 „ black worsted and blue silk twist. 
1 „ black „ „ white „ 

1 „ black „ „ blue „ 

19 ends of black ,, 
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— tHen the backing warp might be a simple striped pat- 
tern of two colonrs, say 11 threads of black and 11 threads 
of brown alternately. As two beams are generally em- 
ployed in weaving these cloths, the warps wonld be made 
separately, although the sizes and quality of the yarns 
might be the same in both cases. 

203. Featv/t68 of Double Cloths, — When backing with 
warp or weft simply, although a different weave is pro- 
ducible on the back from what obtains on the face of the 
texture, yet the weave on the under surface, particularly 
in weft backed goods, has invariably to be arranged to 
meet the construction of the face design. On the other 
hand, when backing with warp, the yams are usually 
warped one thread face and one thread back alternately. 



Fig. 189. 

If not thus arranged a satisfactory back is not obtainable, 
for reasons named in a previous paragraph. Further, a 
warp back in order to cover well and possess a full and 
sofb appearance, must necessarily be constructed on the 
floating principle, that is to say, the weaves must be of a 
sateen or buckskin type, which implies that but few cross- 
ings are suitable for backing this class of fabric. An at- 
tempt to back such cloths with makes of a common twill 
or mat description would result in destroying the unifor- 
mity of the face of the fabric. Hence it is apparent there 
is little scope for varying the weave effect on the under 
surface of cloths backed with warp. The same holds good 
in backing with weft. In this case the backing weave 
frequently flushes or floats a great deal, the dimensions 
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and plan of the flnshes being determined, as stated above, 
by the strnctnre of the design employed in the formation 
of the face of the fabric. On both these principles of 
backing, satisfactory cloths may be produced, but the 
weaves only being partly double cannot be made to form 
that diversity of texture which obtains in double-weave 
goods proper. For example, reversibles or cloths figured 
and wearable on both sides, can only be produced in double 
weaves. Of course, as already explained, when backing 
with warp one order of colourings may be applied to the 
face and a second order to the back, but the pattern on 
the under side being formed entirely by the warp yams is 
necessarily of a striped character. Again, there is a class 
of carriage rugs made of the backed weave, given in illus- 
tration 189, figured on both surfaces, but that such a fabric 
is not reversible, strictly speaking, is evident from the 
colourings in these goods always being applied in the weft 
and forming stripes across the piece. Warp colourings in 
this type of design would not in the least change the 
appearance of the pattern, for the weft yarns on both 
sides of the cloth completely hide the warp threads, so that, 
as in union goods the warp threads in this weave simply 
act as the agents for binding the two wefts together. 
Evidently if these two systems of backing were combined 
they would form a class of weave in which the same effect 
could be woven on both sides of the fabric. What one 
system lacks, the other possesses. Thus, while backing 
with two chains affords facility for gaining pattern on the • 
under surface of the cloth, backing with wefb admits of 
colouring across the piece. A double-weave is nothing 
less than a cloth backed with both warp and weft, or one 
in which the two principles of backing, already described, 
enter. Literally such a weave forms a twofold texture. 
In a double make each weave regulates the elevation and 
depression of a separate series of warp and weft threads, 
thus making it feasible to apply the same style of pattern 
to both surfaces of the fabric. The advantages of using 
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donble-weayes in backing woven goods over the system of 
backing with warp or weft only may be said to be as 
follows : 1st, the same design and oolonrings may be em- 
ployed on both sides of the oloth; 2nd, a more regalar 
back may be constmcted; and Srd, a larger variety of 
patterns is obtainable coupled with a more perfect tex- 
ture. 

204 Various Types of Double Oloths. — ^There are three 
distinct classes of double-weaves. 

I. Those in which there is an equal number of threads 
on the back as on the Bemso of the fabric, or cloths warped 
and woven one thread face and one thread back. 

II. Those in which two-thirds of the warp and weft 
yams appear on the face and one-third on the back of tex- 



Fig. 190. Fig. 191. 

ture, or cloths warped and woven two threads face and 
one thread back. 

III. Double-makes in which three-fourths of the warp 
and weft yarns appear on the face and one-fourth on the 
back of the cloth, or fabrics warped and woven three threads 
face and one thread back. 

The first two classes of weaves are in very frequent use 
in i^e manu&cture of woollen and worsted goods, but the 
third class is almost limited in application to the finest 
fabrics for worsted coatings. 

205. Method of Constructing DouhU^Malees, — In making 
a double cloth design it is always necessary to determine 
at the outset to which of the three classes just enumerated 
it is intended to belong. Having decided this point, the 
question arises as to what weaves are to be employed for 

z 
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the respectdve surfaces of the cloth; because, although the 
face of the fabric may simply consist of a small twill, yet 
either the same, or another weave of a different construc- 
tion, will require to be used for the underneath of the 
texture, and until the weaves have been selected the con- 
struction of the design cannot be proceeded with. Suppose 
now it is required to make a double cloth, in which the 
yams are to be arranged one thread face and one thread 
back alternately, and the face weave to be twilled hopsack 
or fig. 190, and the backing weave cassimere twill or fig. 
191 ; then mark out on point paper the threads intended 



Fig. 192. Fig. 192a. 

to represent the backing yams. These are represented in 
fig. 192 by the threads and picks marked in parallel lines. 
This done, run the face weave on to the unmarked threads 
or those lettered /, fig. 192a. Next transfer the backing 
weave on to the threads and picks lettered h. Although 
the weaves have thus been placed on separate threads and 
picks, yet the construction of the design is not complete. 
A consideration of the positions of the yams will show 
that when the face picks are entering the warp all the 
backing threads are elevated. One primary object in 
ipaking backed weaves is that of effectively hiding the 
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backing yams, or, in other words, of preventing the threads 
nsed in the formation of the under side of the cloth from 
damaging the face of the texture. It is not enough, there- 
fore, to have placed one crossing on the threads and picks 
of the design representing the face fabric, and a second 
crossing on the threads and picks representing the backing 
fabric. Something more must be done, in a word the 
threads of the backing warp must be depressed en masse 
during the introduction of the face picks into the face 
warp. In fact the invariable rule is, that all the backing 
threads (with the exception of those which tie or tack the 
two cloths together) should be down on the face picks ; 
while, on the other hand, the face threads should all be up 
on the backing picks. In order, therefore, to complete 
the design under consideration it will be necessary to 
depress the backing threads on each of the face picks. 
This can be done by dotting the threads as indicated in 
fig. 1926 by the diagonal lines thus 0. The second con- 
dition, that all the face warp should be up on the shoots 
of the backing weft, is already complied with ; so that the 
design should now form if put into the loom, two cloths, 
the upper one figured with twilled hopsack and the lower 
one with the cassimere crossing. The question is, will 
the weave in fig. 1926 give these results ? Let the con- 
struction of the design be briefly re-examined. In the 
first place the weave furnished in fig. 190 was transferred 
on to the threads lettered /, then weave 191 on to the 
threads 6, so that thus far the two makes were kept to 
their own threads and picks. It was then found that the 
backing warp yarns being unmarked (see fig. 192a) were 
elevated on the face picks,/. This, of course, would pre- 
vent the formation of a proper face texture, for the back- 
ing yams would be floating on the upper surface of the 
cloth. These threads were, therefore, dotted, which de- 
pressed them, and admitted of the face weft being woven 
into the face warp, and the backing weft into the backing 
warp ; and, by this means, allowed of two distinct cloths 
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being produced aooording to the stmcture of the weaves 
given. From which it may be concluded that the diagonal 
marks, 0, in reality do not in any way alter the weave 
effect produced — they simply prevent the yams of the 
backing warp from rising during the formation of the 
upper cloth. 

206. Tiemg, or Stitching. — The design, as now arranged, 
would, if woven, make two fabrics separate from each 
other. For some classes of goods, as in sacking, probably 
the weave, as here formed, would do all that is required, 
with the exception of tieipg the two cloths together at the 



Fig. 1926. 

sides to save the labour of sewing. In goods for garments 
this is not sufficient. The distinct fabiics must be fastly 
stitched together, in order that they may be made to 
handle and pass as a single cloth. If the cloths are only 
indifferently tied, the wearing qualities of the twofold tex- 
ture will suffer very materially. There have been goods 
made in which the face has parted from the back fabric after 
a brief period of wear, in consequence of indifferent tieing. 
There are only two modes of stitching — first, by bring- 
ing a backing warp thread over a face pick ; and second, 
by bringing a backing weft thread over a face warp thread. 
As to which is the best method, it may be said that the 
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former gives the most satisfactory results for at least two 
reasons — ^firstly, the yams used for the backing warp are 
invariably smaller in size and of a better quality than those 
used for the backing weft, and hence are not so liable to 
be seen when brought on to the face of the fabric ; secondly, 
warp ties are better concealed in scouring and milling than 
weft ties, in consequence of the cloths shrinking somewhat 
more freely in direction of the weffc than in the direction, 
of the warp yarns. When stitching with' the warp, there 
should always be, if possible, a face thread elevated on each 
side of the tie. Thus in fig. 1926 the ties, ■ (which would 
be lifted in weaving) are inserted in such positions in the 
design as face threads are elevated on both sides of them. 
Take, for instance, the tie on the first backing thread, 
which, it will be noticed, has a face thread elevated on the 
same pick on both sides of it. The elevation of such 
threads has a tendency to hide the tie. Again, the stitches 
should always be arranged on a sateen principle if the 
weave admits of it. This type of crossing forms the best 
possible plan on which to arrange the ties in backing 
simple makes. If the stitches run in a diagonal line across 
the design, they are apt to form a contrary twill in the 
woven fabric to that of the weave employed in the pro- 
duction of the face. Hence to back the four-shaft twill on 
the principle given in fig. 193, and tie as there shown, 
produces a cross twill ; while to arrange the ties as seen 
in fig. 194 causes one furrow or rib of the face weave to 
appear somewhat fuller than its neighbour. Tieing should, 
therefore, always be done on a well-defined principle. 
Stitches should not be introduced where there happens to 
be face threads elevated without due consideration being 
given to arrangement. A systematic basis should always 
be adopted where possible, and for this purpose the sateen 
is recommended, because it distributes the ties evenly and 
yet is the least liable, on account of its indefinite character, 
to alter the condition of the face design of any class of 
crossing that could possibly be used. 
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207. TFef/ Tieing.—'Nex.t as to tieing with the weft 
thread. If the principle of backing cloths with weft simply 
is thoroughly understood, this mode of stitching will not 
afford any difficulty to the reader. On this system of tieing 
the backing picks have to be made to depress the face 
threads. They should, however, only do this in such 
positions in the design, as they will be covered with face 
weft, so that the rule in tieing double fabrics with the 
backing weft is* the same as in backing cloths with weft 
only — namely, there should be flushes of face weft on each 
side of the tie. This method of tieing is very useful in 
some double weaves. Fig. 195, for example, is a design 
in which it may be advantageously employed. The good, 
solid flushes of face weft in weaves of this class completely 



Kg. 193. Fig. 194. 

concesd the ties. Sometimes weaves are stitched on both 
systems, but this is generally unnecessary and should not 
be attempted, as it is liable to injure the face of the 
goods. It should be observed that the ties, ■, in weft 
stitching represent threads depressed. 

208. Structure of the Double Pladn Grossing. — ^This is one 
of the most useful weaves employed in the woollen trade. 
West of England goods are very extensively woven on 
this method of intertexture. The double plain weave is, 
strictly speaking, a combination of two plain makes, which, 
in the loom, under certain conditions, produces two dis- 
tinct cloths, one above the other. In fig. 196 the threads 
lettered a represent the face, and those lettered h the 
backing weave. An analysis of the structure of the cross- 
ing shows that picks a enter the warp when threads b are 
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depressed ; while threads a are all elevated on picks h. 
Consequently, if the threads and picks lettered a were 
white, and those lettered h black, tMs weave would form a 
plain white cloth over a plain black cloth. This point may 
be better explained bj referring to fig. 197. From this 
sketch it is clear what the effect of weave 196 is, in the 



Fig. 196. 

woven fabric, when the yams are arranged as above. The 
respective threads are, by this crossing, kept as distinct 
from each other as if woven in separate looms — ^the black 
warp weaving with the black weft, and the white warp 
weaving with the white weft. On comparing the crossing 
of the threads in this sketch with the plan of interlacing 
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Fig. 196. 



the threads indicated in the weave, it will be seen that 
they are precisely the same in both cases. Thus the first 
pick in both the weave and the sketch flushes over threads 
1, 2, and 4, and under 3 ; the second pick under threads 
1, 3, and 4, and over 2 ; the third pick under thread 1 
and over threads 2, 3, and 4 ; the fourth pick under threads 
1, 2, and 3, and over 4. 
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209. Stitching D<mble'Plain Olotha, — Now, as the weave 
funushed in fig. 196 gives two distinct cloths, it will re- 
quire to be altered before it can be used in the productioa 
of fabrics for ordinary wear. In a word, the weave re- 
quires tieing. This is effected in the double-plain crossing 
in making striped and figured patterns in a different 
manner from what it is in the general run of two-ply cloths. 
For instance, in double plain goods, stitching is accom- 
plished by reversing the positions of the weaves, or by 
bringing that weave which in one part of the texture 
forms the back on to the face, and by causing that weave 
to do duty on the back previously employed in the con- 
struction of the upper surface. Reversing the positions 
of the weaves also reverses that of the colourings of which 



Fig. 198. 

they are separately composed. Thus, if weave 198 were 
warped and woven one thread black and one thread white, 
it would form a stripe of four threads black and four 
threads white in the piece. This arises from the fact that 
in section a the black picks interweave with the black 
threads and form a black over a white fabric, while in b 
the position of the weave having been changed, the white 
picks interweave with the white threads and produce the 
opposite result — ^namely, a white over a black fabric. An 
examination of the design will show how this effect 
is obtained. It will be noticed that in section A the 
black threads appear on the face, while the white threads 
form the back of the texture. Again, i^e 2nd and 4th 
picks in this part being black, flush over the white threads. 
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bat {MXMlace a jdaili fabric in combination with the black 
threads. In b, however, the white yams form the fiace 
while the black yams form the lower textnre, as will be 
seen by carefally following the oonstrnction of this portion 
of the weave. 

210. Dovhle-Plam Strifes, — As donble-plain weaves 
always give a plain-snrfaced teztnre, any pattern which 
they are made to i»^oduce is solely dne to the method of 
arranging the colours. The stmctnre of the weave has, 
however, to be altered to make it tally with the order of 
colouring. The invariable rule in constructing a double- 
plain weave for a striped pattern is this — ^it must be so 
arranged as to admit of the various shades of yams used 
in the weft covering corresponding shades in the warp, and 



■■DDGHDH 
OHDHBHaa 

DHHHDaaa 

aDDHDHHH 

■■DnoHaa 

DHDHHHaa 
GHHHnDDa 

aoaaDHaa 

Fig. 199. 

these alone. For example, suppose it is required to make 
a double-plain stripe, one tluread black and one thread 
white on the face. Then the weave must be arranged in 
such a manner as to allow the black picks to float over the 
black and under the white threads, and the white picks 
over the white and under the black threads. A crossing 
for producing this effect is furnished in fig. 199, the order 
of warping and wefting being 2 picks of black and 2 picks 
of white. 

To show what a variety of patterns may be woven in a 
thread-and-thread arrangement of warping by suitable 
alterations in the structure of a double-plain design, refe- 
rence will be made to figs. 198 to 201 inclusive. Above it 
was shown that this order of warping in flg. 198 produced 
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a fonr-and-fonr stripe, while in fig. 199 it produoed a 
single thread stripe. Now, if the same order of threads 
were applied to designs 200 and 201, it would give in the 
former a two-and-two, and in the latter a four-and-two 
stripe. Other examples might be famished, but the prin- 
ciple on which one arrangement of threads may be made 
to produce four as different stripes as it is possible to pro- 
duce, and yet each cloth possesses a plain surfoce, is the 
feature of importance that requires explanation. Tc^e the 
last pattern — the 4i-thread black and 2-thread white stripe 
— as suitable for illustrating the principle on which this 
yariety of effects is obtained from one simple combination 
of colours. The weave for this style, fig. 201, occupies 
12 threads, the first 8 lettered C, working the 4.thread 



Fig. 201. 

stripe of black, and the latter part, lettered d, the 2-thread 
stripe of white. The relation of the weft picks to the 
warp threads in section o is as follows : First, all the white 
thr^uls are down on the black picks and half of the black 
threads ; second, all the black threads are up on the white 
picks and half of the white threads ; hence, in this part of 
the design, a stripe of 4 threads of black covers a stripe of 
4 threads of white. In d, the position of the weaves being 
changed, and that of the threads remaining the same, as 
the black picks are introduced, all the white threads are 
up, and half of the black ; while, on the white picks^ all the* 
black threads are down and half of the white, forming a 
stripe of 2 threads of white over a stripe of 2 threads of 
black. 
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211. Three and Fowr Stngle-Thread Stripes. — ^Two other 
examples need only be referred to. The first is for a stripe 
of three, and second for a stripe of four, distinct oolonrs, 
each colour, in both examples, being formed by a single 
thread. The weave for the former is given in fig. 202. 
The warp might be arranged on snch a system as the back 
would be formed of one colour of yams ; thus, 3 ends of 
black, 1 end of grey, 1 end of black, and 1 end of white. 
In this case the backing yam is black. The order of pick- 
ing would be as follows : 1 pick black (covering the black 
face thread), 1 pick grey (covering the grey face thread), 
1 pick black (covering the black face thread), and 1 pick 
white (floating under all the face threads). The double- 
plain weave is more broken up in the production of this 
pattern than any other simple stripe. 

■DBDanaQ 

aDHHBDHD 

■aaDHHHa 

■DHaDDHB 

■■■nHoaa 

DDHHHDBD 

■aaaHBBD 
■aaaaDBB 

Fig. 202. Fig. 203. 

By employing weave 203, four stripes may be obtained.. 
It should be remarked that as there are only four changes 
in the double-plain weave, this is the largest number of 
solid lines of colour producible in this make. The follow- 
ing arrangement of threads gives stripes of black, olive, 
brown, slate, blue, and lavender on the face, while the 
backing yam in the warp is all slate, and about half as 
thick again as the face threads : — 

1 end of black (small yam). 

1 „ slate (thick yam). 

1 „ olive brown (small yam). 

1 „ slate (thick yarn). 

1 „ slate (small yam). 
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1 end of slate (thick yarn). 

1^ „ blue lavender (small yarn). 

1 ,, slate (thick yam). 

Weft. 
1 pick black (small yam). 
1 „ olive brown (small yam). 
1 „ slate (small yarn). 
1 „ blue lavender (small yam). 

212. Figwred "Double Plains or Beversihles. — This is an- 
other branch of double-plain designing. To produce a 
pattern of this description two weaves are always used — 



Fig. 204. Fig. 204a. 

say, A and b, of £lg. 198. It will be noticed that in a the 
odd threads and picks flush on the face^ while in b the even 
threads and picks form the upper surface. Hence, if the 
two weaves were combined, as in flg. 204a, and warped 
1 thread black, and 1 thread brown, the face side of A 
would be black while the face side of b would be brown. 
This may partly explain the principle on which figured 
double-plain effects are produced. In designing the figure 
is first marked out in solid colour on the paper, and then 
the weave run on afterwards. For example, the parts re- 
presented in vertical lines in fig. 204 form the design 
proper ; on these parts, weaviB a would be transferred (see 
fig. 204a), while weave b would form the ground. If this 
design were warped and woven 1 thread black and 1 thread 
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twist, the parts on which the weave has been placed wonld 
be twist yarn, while the gronnd weave would be self 
colour. Some very elaborate patterns for shawls and 
various kinds of mantle cloths are designed on this prin- 
ciple, the fabrics in some cases can be made in such a way 
as they are wearable on both sides. 

213. Oharacteristics of Gut Double Cloths, — Another class 
of double make effects that requires a word of explanation 
is that known as cut patterns. These are designs in which 
the figured sections are separated from each pther by fine, 
smart, decided furrows. In those portions of the cloth 
where such lines are introduced, the fabric possesses a cut 
appearance ; in other words, the outline or skeleton of the 



Fig. 205. 

patterns figuring these goods seems to have been indented 
on the surface of the texture by the application of some 
sharp instrument, so decisive and clear is the cut pro- 
duced. Sketch 205 will furnish an idea of the woven 
effect of this type of design. The thick black lines in 
this drawing represent the " cut " effect, or the outline of 
the pattern, the spaces between which are, in practice, 
filled in with different weaves, such as hopsacks, twills, 
and other small crossings. This variety of pattern is suc- 
cessfully applied to worsted coatings, trouserings, and 
mantle cloths, and also, when suitably modified, to a certain 
extent, to fancy vestings. 

214. FrincvpU of Constructing Cut Dovhle^MaJce Patt&rns. 
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The method of Gonstmcting cut patterns will be described 
by referring to fig. 206. Here is given a simple striped 
pattern, the cut or sharp indented lines of which are 
formed in the woyen cloth by the 2nd and 3rd and the 14th 
and 15th threads respectiyely. The cross marks represent 
the plain backing, and the round dots the face weaves. A 
cut may always' be formed with two threads, the move- 
ments of which are arranged in such a manner that one 
thread is always np when the other is down, and vice vend. 
For example, in design 206, the second thread, which 
forms a cut with the third, floats nnder the three picks 



Fig. 206. 

numbered 1, 2, and 3, and then covers picks 4, 5, and 6, 
this order of elevation and depression of threads being re- 
peated throughout the pattern. By this arrangement, the 
backing picks always float over one of the cutting threads, 
fastening, by so doing, the two fabrics together. In 
cloths where the cuts are, say, not more than eight or 
twelve threads apart, the stitching thus efiected is regarded 
as sufficient to secure a permanent adhesion of one cloth 
to the other. 

In fig. 207 a cut check pattern is shown, the arrange- 
menii; of the threads in which for forming the indentions 
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lengthways of the design are the same as in the previons 
illustrationy so attention need only be directed to the cut- 
ting picks. These, it will be noticed, are similarly ar- 
ranged to the threads forming the warp cuts ; in fact, if the 
design were turned round, and warp taken for weft and weft 
for warp, it would be found that the cutting picks — 12 and 
13, and 1 and 24 — are exactly the same in arrangement 
as the threads figured 2 and 3 and 14 and 15. Ezamina- 



Fig. 207. 

tion will show that they each flush under and over three 
threads in succession, one pick being oner the threads, while 
the other is beneath them. Take, for instance, the 12th 
and 13th picks ; while the former is flushing under the 
first and second threads, the latter is fiushing over them. 
In the case of the third, fourth, and fifth threads, the pro- 
cess is reversed — namely, the 12th pick is on the surface, 
and the 13th pick underneath. In short, the rule in 
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making double cloth '^ ents," whether backing two threads 
£aoe and one thread back, or one thread faee and one 
thread back, is always the same, for it is imperatiye that 
the flushes in the cutting threads and picks oppose each 
other. 

Somei^es the threads used in making the furrows are 
arranged on both sides of the backing ends, but although 
this method gives a broader or wider cut, it is not so 
definite and distinct in character. The system of cutting 
illustrated in the examples alluded to is the best in prac- 
tice. A good plan of colouring styles of this class consists 
in introducing the fancy yarns into the cutting threads 
and picks ; thus, the following arrangement of threads for 
the check pattern furnished illustrates this principle of 
colouring : — 

1 end of black wool (backing), 
1 „ blaok and orange worsted twist, 
1 „ black and blue worsted twist. 
For 9)1 „ black wool (backing), 
threads J 2 ends of black worsted. 

Pattern of weft to be same as warp. Another method of 
applying fancy shades to such patterns consists in introduc- 
ing the colours into the body, so to speak, of the design, or 
in the threads and picks between the cuts. Both systems 
may be practised with satisfactory results. 

215. drafting cmd Setting of Bovhle Cloths, — Double 
fabrics should, wherever possible, be woven on two beams. 
This is almost an absolute necessity if an even fabric is to 
be produced where the yarns used for the respective sur- 
fiaoes are of different thicknesses. Gut double-make fabrics 
occasionally require three beams — one for the face weaves, 
a second for the cutting threads, and a third for the back- 
ing yams. In addition to two or three beams being used 
in some classes of double cloths, in many cases the face 
design is drafted on to one series of shafts, and tilie back- 
ing weave on to a second series. In fig. 208, for example. 
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which is ihe draft for design 207, shafts A are for the 
backing yams, shafts b for the cutting threads, and shafts 
G for the face designs. As the principle of drafting and 
healding has been folly explained in previons articles, it is 
only necessary to add that the threads would be drawn 
through the healds in the order indicated in the draft. 
The pegging or weaving plan is given in fig. 209.|| 

As to the setting of double cloths, this is a factor that is 
dependent both upon the character of the face texture re- 



B 
/I 



Fig. 208. 

qnired and the principle of backing adopted. If, for in^ 
stance, a fabric contains forty threads on the inch, and is 
formed of a single weave, and it were required to back 
such a cloth on the thread-and-thread principle, and at the 
same time retain its exact condition of fineness of texture, 
it would, when double, contain 80 threads per inch. If, 
however, it were backed two threads face and one thread 
back, then 60 threads on the inch would be sufficient, for 
the requisite fineness could in this case be obtained by 

A A 
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adding 20 threads for the backing to the number of face 
ends given. To compensate for the reduction of ends in 
this latter example as compared with the thread-and- 
thread arrangement, the backing yarns wonld require to 
be proportionately increased in thickness. There are no 
more important points in constructing double fabrics than 
those of setting, and the use of proper sizes of yams. 
Now, in general, when a single cloth has been correctly 
built, the particulars for the backing texture to be added 



Fig. 209. 

should be worked from the sizes of yams and set employed 
in its construction. Take an illustration: Supposing a 
cloth is made of 2-fold 40's worsted and the weave is six- 
end twill, and it contains 64 threads on the inch, then 
what size of woollen yarn would require to be used for 
backing purposes, and how many threads and picks should 
be introduced to the inch, if the 2-and-l system of double 
cloth structure is adopted? The latter particular can 
readily be got, for the backing texture would contain half 
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the number of threads as the face, giving a total of 96 
threads in the inch when added to the 64 employed in for- 
mation of the upper surface ; while if the l-and-l principle 
of construction were adopted 128 threads would be neces- 
sary to preserve the character of the single texture now 
requiring backing. Before the thickness of the yarn can 
be calculated it will be necessary to find the equivalent to 
a 2-fold 40 's worsted in woollen counts. This can be done 
as follows : 2-fold 40's worsted equals 20 hanks of 660 
yards each, or 11,200 yards to the pound. Divide this 
sum by 256, the number of drms. in a lb., the basis on 
which woollen yarn is estimated, and the size required will 

be the result: thus, ' - ■ = nearly 44 skeins. This 
zoo 

would be about the thickness of yarn necessary for back- 
ing if the cloth were woven one thread face and one thread 
back, and providing the same weight and structure were 
essential on both sides ; but, as in practical work, the 
backing thread is generally somewhat thicker than the 
face to give increased substance, a 28 or 30 skeins yam 
would probably be employed. The fabric under considera- 
tion is, however, for a 2-and-l double make, which would 
necessitate the backing thread being somewhat thicker than 
half the size of the face thread — say 20 skeins. In ordi- 
nary goods this method of arriving at the size of the back- 
ing thread and set from the particulars of a given single 
cloth may be invariably practised with satisfactory results, 
but there are cases — when a new cloth has to be con- 
structed, for instance — where experience and knowledge 
of weaving can alone be relied upon. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ANALYSIS OF CLOTHS AND CALCULATIONS. 

216. Textile Analysis— 217. How to find the Weave of a Given 
Texture — 218. Ascertaining the sizes of the Yams — 21 9. Calculation on 
Setting— 220. Method of Calculating the Weight of the Warp Tarns— 
221. Estimating; the Size of Twist Yams— 222. Finding the Weight 
of each sort of Yam in the Warp— 223. Estimating the Weight of 
Weft Yams of one Size and Colour only — 224. Calculating the Weight 
of Weft coinposed of various kinds of Yams — 225. Ascertaining the 
Weight of a Worsted Fabric— 226. Method of Finding the Size of the 
Weft Yam for Weaving a Piece of Cloth of a Given Weieht— 227. 
Calculating the Picks per inch for Weaving a specified Weight of 
Cloth. 

216. Textile Analysis. — The decomposition of fabrics is 
a very important part of textile manufacturing. New 
cloths are frequently submitted to designers and manu- 
facturers, which, before they can be correctly imitated, 
have to be dissected ; in other words, the particulars of pro- 
duction have to be deduced by a process of unravelling 
the texture. 

The key to successful analysis of woven stuffs is a com- 
plete knowledge of cloth structure. If the principles of 
making the various classes of single, backed and double- 
weave fabrics have been mastered, the method of analyzing 
any description of woven texture will be readily under- 
stood. 

Cloth analysis may be divided into three sections : — 

I. Unravelling the fabric to obtain the weave or design 
used in its production. 

II. Ascertaining the set in which the cloth has been 
woven, and the sizes of the yams of which it is composed. 

III. Calculation of the weight of the different sorts of 
yarns employed in the manufacture of the fabric. 
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The first section, 'in addition to relating to the weave or 
design nsed in weaving the given texture, also comprises 
the method of arranging the fancy yams in both warp and 
wefb of the fabric, and, if the design is a drafted one, the 
healding arrangement and the reduced weave or pegging . 
plan. 

The set of the cloth refers to the counts of the reed, 
threads in a dent, width of the warp in the sley, and picks 
on the inch. The sizes, or grists of the yams employed 



Fig. 210. 

in weaving the fabric, also comes under the second head of 
analysis. 

As to the weight of the cloth this is estimated from data 
obtained in dissecting the texture according to principles 
that will afterwards be explained. 

Taking these particulars as embracing all the requisite 
items of manufacture, cloth dissection will be described in 
detail. 

217. How to find the Wea/ve of a given Textwre. — In dis- 
secting a woven fabric the weave should be first ascer- 
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tained, as its strnctnre will test the accuracy of other 
particulars. Before commencing to map out the weave 
on paper it is necessary to prepare the fabric for the un- 
ravelling process by extracting a few threads of warp and 
. weft, as in the sample of cloth sketched in fig. 210. When 
such threads have been removed, an analyzing glass and a 
pointed instrument, such as a needle mounted in a pen- 
holder, should be employed to trace minutely the construc- 
tion of the cloth. By the aid of the former the analyst 
can decipher the crossing of the threads, while the latter 
is used to draw the last pick or shoot a slight distance 
from its adjacent pick. In fig. 210, pick 1 has thus been 
removed from pick 2, so that its interweaving with the warp 
threads can be more readily determined. The passage this 
shoot makes with the threads A to h would, after it had been 
partly withdrawn, as indicated in the diagram, be sketched 
on point paper, the threads floating over the picks in all cases 
being represented by blank spaces, and the threads floating 
imder the picks by marks. Thus the first pick in fig. 210, 
floating under threads A and b, and over c and d, is indi- 
cated on pick 1 of weave 211 by marks on the two former, 
and blanks on the two latter threads. The unravelling of 
the texture in this manner, proceeding pick by pick, must 
be continued till the weave repeats itself both in the 
direction of the warp and in the direction of the weft. In 
the illustration the weave repeats on thread a ^ and 
pick 1 a. 

Of course, when the cloths are very fine and contain a 
large number of threads to the inch, analyzing proves a 
very difficult process. It then requires extraordinary care 
and patience. Should the cloths have been well fulled or 
milled and raised, that is, should the threads be fastly 
felted together, and the surface of the texture covered 
wifch fibre or nap, as in doeskin, moscow beavers, and 
similar fabrics, it is necessary, previous to the unravelling 
process, to remove such fibre by singeing and scraping; 
and even then it may be impossible to distinguish the 
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crossing of the threads, or to remove a single shoot of weft 
without breaking it into fragments. In snch cases ex- 
perience in cloth structure is the only resource, the build 
of the fabric having to be more assumed than dissected in 
detail. Fabrics have been submitted to analysis which 
were so excessively milled that to extract either a warp or 
a weft thread without destroying it was simply impracti- 
cable. However, in the ordinary run of woollen, worsted, 
cotton, silk, and union fabrics, the weave or plan of inter- 
texture is obtainable by care and concentrated attention. 
The design having been ascertained, the next work con- 
sists in reducing it to its lowest number of healds. On 
examining design 211, which corresponds in every parti- 



Fig. 2ll. 

cular to the interlacing of threads given in the enlarged 
woven sample of cloth sketched in fig. 210, it will be 
evident that it is feasible to weave it on four shafts. As, 
however, drafting has been previously explained, it is only 
necessary to say that the healding arrangement and the 
reduced or weaving plan for the design are given in figs. 
212 and 213. . 

218. Asceriamvng the Sizes of the Yams, — After having 
ascertained the precise order in which the cloth is woven, 
the sizes of yams and the patterns of warp and weft require 
consideration. The latter may be readily obtained as 
follows : Take the threads out of the cloth separately and 
in regular succession, noting the colours of the yarns in 
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the exact order as they are withdrawn from the texture. 
The warp is usually treated first. If the cloth is backed 
and coloured on both sides, dissect the colourings for each 
side separately. 

The sizes or thicknesses of the threads are not so easy 
to arrive at as the warp and wefb patterns. The general 
method practised is to compare them with yams of a 
known size or counts. ¥ov this purpose a series of yams, 
of as many different sizes as obtainable, in wool, worsted, 
cotton, and silk, should be at hand. A yarn balance has 
recently been invented for indicating the counts of all 
classes of yams, from small lengths such as those resulting 
from dissecting cloths, while another method consists in 



Fig. 212. 



I 



Fig. 213. 



weighing a small sample of the fabric and calculating from 
its weight the counts of the yam. The latter system is 
only applicable to fabrics made of a very limited variety of 
yams, say one class of threads for the warp and a second 
class for the wefb. In dissecting small samples of fancy 
cloths not more than two or three inches square, and oft^ 
not so large, and composed of several sorts of yams, the 
textile analyzer will find the first method, that of com- 
parison, the readiest, and withal the most reliable. 

219. Oalctdationa on Setting. — The set, as already stated, 
relates to the number of ends per inch in both warp and 
weft of the fabric. This, in worsted and cotton fabrics, 
which have not been shrunk to any material extent in 
finishing, is not difficult to ascertain. In woollen textures 
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it is somewhat different. Thus the number of ends in 
such cloths, in the finished state, is considerably in excess 
of what it is in the loom, arising from the reduced length 
and width of the piece after fulling, or the smaller space 
into which the threads are in this process compressed. 
For example, some cloths, such as armj goods, contain in 
the loom about 32 ends on the inch, but when finished 
oyer 50^ the increase of ends being due to fulling, in which 
operation the cloth is reduced some 36^0 ^t^ width. 

The question is, how is the original set of a woollen 
fabric that has thus been fulled to be calculated from a 
small pattern. Of course the first point is to reckon the 
number of threads on the inch in the finished fabric, saj 
54. Then, as the standard width of a narrow piece is 
28 inches and of a broad piece 56 inches, not including 
lists, the total number of threads in the entire width of 
the piece (that is, in the warp,) can be obtained bj multi- 
plying the ends per inch by the width, thus : 54 X 28 = 
1,512. The allowance made for felting in the ordinary 
classes of woollen textures varies from 10 to 20^0 accord- 
ing to the style of fabric analyzed. Assuming, for illus- 
tration simply, the piece has shrunk in fulling 157o» and 
that it is 28 inches wide in the finished state, it would be 
about 32 inches wide in the loom. If the width of the 
cloth in the sley is divided into the total number of threads 
in the warp it will give the end per inch in the reed, as 
1,512 -f- 32 = nearly 48 threads on the inch. 

Having found, in this manner, the threads per inch in 
the warp in the loom, the next question is that of sleying, 
which is regulated according to the weave of the cloth. 
For a set of 48 threads on the inch a 12*s, 16's, or 24's 
reed, sleyed 4's, 3's, or 2's respectively, might be employed. 
In weaves of a mat character the threads have a tendency 
to ** roll " or twirl round each other if those ends which 
are coupled together in the weave are not split in the sley, 
necessitating the use of as fine a reed as practicable. As, 
however, the coarser the reed the less friction on the threads, 
it is generally advisable to employ a medium counts of sley. 
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Single-make cloths are inyariably woven on the sqnare, 
8o that the number of the picks per inch is the same as the 
threads in the warp. In backed and double-weave fabrics, 
the picks to the inch on the face is first obtained, from which 
basis the number on the back can be readily ascertained 
bj discovering the order of wef ting, that is, whether woven 
one, two, or three picks of face to each pick of backing weft. 

220. Method of Oalculating the Weight of the Waf^p 
Yams, — When the warp yarns are all of the same shade 
and size the weight can be found as follows: Multiply 
the total number of threads in the warp by the length of 
the chain in the loom, and divide by the number of yards 
in a pound of the yam of which it is composed. Example : 
A warp 60 yards long contains 1,512 ends, and is made of 
20 skeins yarn (that is, 20 yards of such thread weighs 
one drachm) find its weight. 

1,612 X 60 = number of yds. of yarn in the whole warp 
20 X 16 X 16 = number of yds. of 20sks. yarn in a lb. 

Should the warp be composed of fancy colours and of 
various sizes of yarns, the weight of each sort of threads 
has to be ascertained separately. Suppose, for instance, 
the pattern of warp for the fabric sketched in fig. 210 is as 
follows, and that it is required to find the. weight of each 
kind of yarn in the warp, which, it may be again assumed, 
contains 1,512 ends, and is 60 yards long. 
3 threads of 20 skeins black. 

1 thread of 60 skeins black, 60 skeins light brown, and 

60 skeins white twist. 

2 threads of 20 skeins lavender. 

1 thread of 40 skeins black and tan. 
1 „ „ 40 skeins black and scarlet. 

8 

221. Estimating the Size of Twist Ycums. — Before proceed- 
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ing with the calenlation, the size of the 40 skeins and 60 
skeins twist yarns must be ascertained. To find the size 
of a 2-fold twist yarn, multiply the counts of the respec- 
tive threads into each other, and divide by their numbers 
added together. Thus, the formula for ascertaining the 
size of the 40 skeins black and 40 skeins tan twist is as 

... 40 X 40 - . ^ . 

follows: ^^-^-^ = 20 skems. 

When three separate threads are twisted together, first 
calculate the size of two of them, and then the counts of 
this compound thread when twisted with the third yarn. 
For example, what is the actual size of the 60 skeins black, 
60 skeins light brown, and 60 skeins white twist ? 
_, _ 60 X 60 ^^ - 30 X 60 . . 
Tl^-* -' 60+TO = ^'' '^'" 30^^60 = '^- 
So that both the 40 skeins and 60 skeins twist would be 
reckoned as 20 skeins. If two yarns of different material 
are combined — as, for instance, a 2-fold 80's worsted with 
a 2-fold 60's silk — then they have both, in the first place, 
to be reduced to the same counts. A 2-fold 50*s worsted 
is equal to 25 hanks of 560 yards each in a pound, whereas 
a 2-fold 60* s silk is equal to 60 hanks of 840 yards each to 
the pound ; so that it is essential to find the equivalent 
either of a 2-fold 60's silk in the worsted counts, or of a 
2-fold 50's worsted in the silk counts. The silk will be 
brought to its equivalent in worsted hanks. 

In order to reduce any two counts to the same basis, 
bring one of them to yards, and divide by the standard 
length of the other. 

Example. — 2-fold 60*8 silk equals 60 hanks, or, in other 
words, a pound of such silk contains 840 x 60 = 50,400 
yards. Now, if this number is divided by the yards in the 
worsted hank, 560, it will give the equivalent required^ 
thus : 50,400 h- 560 = 90's worsted. 

So that the question is reduced to the following: A 
2-fold 60*s silk, equal to 90's worsted yam, twisted with 
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a 2-fold 50*8 worsted (i.e., 25*s worsted) required the size 
of the compound jam, 

Should the 2-fold 60's silk be twisted with a woollen 
yam — as, for example, a 30 skeins thread — ^its equivalent 
in woollen counts would be obtained by dividing the 
number of yards in a pound of this yam by the basis of 
the woollen counts. According to the skein system of 
reckoning woollen yams, a 1 skein yarn is equal to 1 yard 
to the drachm, 16 yards to the ounce, and 256 yards to the 
pound ; hence the size of a 2-fold 60's silk in this system 

of counts would be procured as follows : —- — 

= 1967 skeins. ^ 

222. Finding the Weight of each Sort of Yarn in the 
Warp, — Attention may now be turned to the fancy pattern 
of warp given in paragraph 220. The first work in calcu- 
lating the weight of each sort of yarn in such a pattern 
consists in finding the number of each sort of ends in the 
chain. To do this, divide the total number of threads in 
the warp, which has been taken as 1,512, by the number 
of threads in a pattern ; thus, 1,512 -^ 8 = 189 patterns, 
or repeats, in the entire warp. Now multiply the number 
of patterns by each class of yams separately, as indicated 
below : — 

189 patterns, multiplied by 3 ends of black, equals 
567 ends of black yam in the warp. 

189 patterns, multiplied by 2 ends of lavender, equals 
378 ends of lavender yarn in the warp. 
As there is only 1 end of 60 skeins black, light brown, and 
white twist, 1 end of 40 skeins black and tan twist, and 
1 end of 40 skeins black and scarlet twist in the pattern of 
warp, there would only be 189 ends of these respective 
compound threads in the whole chain. 

The total number of each kind of threads having thus 
been obtained, the calculation is completed in the follow- 
ing manner : 
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567 (ends of black) x 60 (length of the warp in yards) 
20 (skeins or size of thread calcnlated) x 16 x 16 

= .^ T7i ^TTi — tliat is* til© number of yards of black 

20 X 16 X 16 "^ 

yam — 34,020 — divided by the yards in a pound of 20 
skeins yam, namely 5,120, gives the weight of this thread 
in the warp, namely, 6^41 l^s* 

Each colour of yam in the warp is dealt with on this 
principle, the rule in all cases being to divide the number 
of yards of the particular yarn calculated by the number 
of yards one pound of it contains. To proceed, then, with 
the 60 skeins black, light brown, and white twist : 

189 (ends of 60 skeins twist) x 60 
60 skeins twist S-fold yam reckoned as 20 skeins x 16 x 16 
189 X 60 
20 X 16 X 16 ^" 
378 (ends of lavender) x60 _ 

io^ne^ne - *^ ^^' 

189 (ends of black and tan twist) x 60 



40 skeins twist 2-fold yam reckoned as 20 skeins x 16 x 16 
_^9x_m_ ^2^ lbs. 

- 20 X 16 X 16 "^ 

189 ( ends of black and scarlet twist) x 60 

40 skeins twist 2-fold yam reckoned as 20 skeins x 16 x 16 
» 189x60 _ 

- 20 X 16 X 16 - ""^^ ''''• 



lbs. 

20 skeins black yam = ^{^ 

60 skeins twist yam = 2^5^!^ 

20 skeins lavender yam = 4-^ 

40 skeins black and tan twist yam = 2.^,^ 
40 skeins black and scarlet twist yam = 2-^ 



Total weight of warp 17^ 
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220. Estimating the Weight of Weft Yams of one Size 
cmd Colowr only, — The rul^ for finding the weight of weft 
yarn in a piece of cloth woven of one colour and size of yarn 
is as follows : Multiply the picks per inch in the fabric by 
the width of the cloth in the loom, and then multiply the 
product thas obtained by the length of the warp in yards, 
and afterwards divide the result by the yards per pound 
of the yarn used in weaving the texture. 

Example, — A piece of cloth, made from 60 yards of 
warp, contains 48 picks on the inch, is 32 inches wide 
in the loom, and is woven of 20 skeins woollen yam, re- 
quired the weight of the weft. 
48 picks X 32 inches wide in the loom x 60 length of warp 

20 skeins or size of yam x 16 x 16 

48 X 32 X 60 ^Q ,, , ^^ 

= ^^ ^TTi tt; = 18 lbs. of weft yarn. 

20 X 16 X 16 ^ 

224. Calculating the Weight of Weft composed of Various 
Kinds of Yarns, — Let it be supposed that it is required to 
find the weight of each sort of weft yarn in a piece of 
cloth 36 inches wide in the loom, made of 60 yards of 
warp, containing 40 picks on the inch, and woven as 
below : — 

4 picks of 20 skeins black. 

4 „ 20 skeins brown. 

2 „ 40 skeins black and lavender twist, to be 
reckoned as 20 skeins. 

2 „ 40 skeins black and tan twist, to be reckoned 
as 20 skeins. 

By the aid of two rules the method of obtaining the weight 
of any combination of weft threads in a woven fabric may 
be made clear to the reader. They are as follows : 

1. Multiply the picks on the inch by width of the cloth in 
the loom, and divide by the number of picks in the pattern. 

2. Multiply the result of the foregoing rule by each sort 
of picks in the pattern separately, and then the product 
of each by the length of the warp in yards, which divide 
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bj the yards in a pound of the thread calculated. Thus, 
in the cloth to which the weaving particulars are given 
above, the piece is 86 inches wide in the loom, and con- 
tains 40 picks on the inch, while the pattern of weft is 
composed of 12 picks ; therefore, the formula, according to 

T» I T .„ , 36 X 40 

Rule I. will be — ~ - = 120 repeats of the pattern in a 

length of cloth equal to the width of the warp in the loom. 
Now this number, according to Rule II., should be multi- 
plied by each sort of shoots in the pattern, then by the 
length of the warp, and the total divided by the number 
of yards in a pound of the thread, so that the calculation 
would be completed thus : — 

120 X 4 (picks of black) x 60 ^ ,^ ^^^ , . ,, , 

— ox^T^ ^ .^ ^ = H lbs. of 20 skeins black. 

20 x 16 X 16 * 

124 X 4 (picks of brown) x 60 

2^0 ^ le ^ 16 ' =5|lbs.of20sks.brown. 

120 X 2 (picks of black and lavender twist) X 60_^ 

20 X 16 X 16 ^^ ^^®' 

of 40 skeins black and lavender twist, reckoned as 20 skeins. 
120 X 4 (picks of black and tan twist) x 60 , „ 

20x16x16 =2Hlb8.of 

40 skeins black and tan twist, reckoned as 20 skeins. 

225. Ascertaining the Weight of a Worsted Fabric, — The 
quantitive analysis of a worsted, cotton, union, or any 
other cloth is obtained on exactly the same principle as 
the woollen fabric considered. As there is, however, some 
slight dissimilarity in the method of working the calcula- 
tions, arising from the different methods of gristing or 
reckoning the size of the threads in these respective cloths, 
an example in a worsted texture will be given. Suppose, 
then, the weaving particulars for a worsted trousering 
style made of the IS-shaft corkscrew are as given below, 
and that the weights of the various sorts of yams in both 
warp and weft are required for making the piece. 
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TFarp. 

26 ends of 2-fold 60*8 black, reckoned as dCs. 
^ Q (1 end of 2*fold 120*8 black and tan twist, reckoned 
^^ < as 30*8. 

enos. J , 2.fold 60's black, reckoned as 30's. 



( 1 end of 

13 ends o 
i 1 end oi 

1 1 „ „ 



13 ends of 2-fold 60*8 black, reckoned as 30*s. 



-^ I 1 end of 2-fold 120*8 black and green olive twist, 
, < reckoned as 30's. 

enas. | , ^^^^^^ g^,^ ^^j^^^ reckoned as 30*s. 



Weft. 

26 picks of 30's black. 
26 „ „ 30's brown. 

To be woven in a 20's reed, 6 ends in a split, and to 
have 120 picks on the inch. The width of the piece in 
the loom to be 64 inches including lists, and the warp to 
be 120 yards long. 

First find the total number of ends in the warp 
thus : 64 X 120 = 7,680 threads. Next divide 7,680 by 
66, the number of ends in the pattern of warp, giving 118 
repeats and 10 ends over. The latter threads will require 
to be calculated with the black. The rule is, when there 
is a remainder, after dividing by the ends in the pattern, to 
proportion such threads to the different sets of colours in 
the order in which they succeed each other. For example, 
if there had been a remainder of 27 threads, 26 ends would 
have been added to the black, and 1 to the black and tan 
twist. 

Having obtained the number of patterns in the warp, 
proceed by ascertaining the number of each sort of threads 
in the arrangement of colours, which it will be found, on 
consulting the pattern of warp, are as follows : — 51 ends 
of black, 7 ends of black and tan twist, and 7 ends of black 
and green olive twist. 

Now complete the calculation thus : — 
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(118 patterns x 61 ends of black) + 10 ends over x 120 

length of warp 

30, No. of hanks in a lb. of 2 fold 60's or SO's worsted x 560 

yards in the worsted hank 

(118 X 61) -f 10 X 120 ,^ ,, .«.,,..,,, , 

= ^^ 30~^60 =43^1bs. of 2.fold60's black. 

118 X 7 ends of black and tan x 120 , „ .«.,,. ^.. 
30ir560 =5Albs.of2-foldl20'8 

black and tan twist. 
118 X 7 ends of black and green olive x 120 

30 X 560 = ^^ ^^'' 

of 2-fold 120*8 black and green olive twist. 
The weight of the weft jams may be procured on the 
lines indicated in the rules given in the previous paragraph. 
The working out of the calculation would be accom- 
plished as follows : — 

64 inches wide in loom x 120 picks on the inch __ -.^^ 
62 picks in the pattern of weft ~" 

peats and 19 ends over. 
Then, 

(147 X 26 picks of black) + 19 ends over x 120 

length of warp, 

30, No. hanks in a pound of 30's worsted x 660 yards in a 

hank 
= (147 X 26) + 19 X 120 ^ 

30 X 660 ^^TT^xuo. ^JLU^JO u^ . 

147 X 26 picks of brown x 120 ^^ , „ ^^^, , 

T0->r666 =27A lbs. of 30's brown. 

226. Method of finding the Size of the Weft Ycvm for 
Wecmng a Piece of Oloth of a Ovven Weight, — A problem of 
the following class sometimes arises in making woven 
goods. Required the size of the weft yam for weaving a 
piece of cloth, say 60 yards long, 36 inches wide in the 
loom, with 40 picks on the inch, the weight of the weft 
being 20 lbs. In the first place ascertain the number of 
yards of weft yam in the whole piece, and then divide by 

B B 
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the number of draohms in the weight of the weft. That 

is to say, supposing A = the length of the piece, 60 yards ; 

B = the width pf the piece, 36 inches ; c = the picks on 

the inch, 40 ; and d = the weight of the weft, 20 Iba. ; 

. AXBxc 60x36x40 ,^ ,. 

then = ^ = 167 skeins. 

D 20 X 16 X 16 ^ 

Take a second example, — a piece of worsted cloth 120 
yards long, 66 inches wide in the loom, and 48 picks on the 
inch, weighs 106 lbs., find the size of the weft yam, when 
the warp is made of 2-fold 30's worsted and set in a 14*s 
reed, 4 threads in a split. First find the weight of the 
warp thus : — 

66 threads on the inch x 66 inches width of cloth in loom 
X 120 length of warp 
560 yards in worsted hank x 16 size of warp yarn 
= 5241 lbs. Then 106 lbs. weight of piece — 52* lbs. 
weight of warp = 53-J. lbs. of weft yam. Now proceed as 
in the previous example, thus : — 

120 X 66 X 48 ^. „ ,^, 

63^ X 560 = Pr^*^<^^lly' 12 s worsted. 

227. Cdlculatmg the Picks pet' Inch for Wea/ving a Speci- 
fied Weight of doth.-r—ln this case the size of tiie yarns, 
length and width of the cloth, and weight of the weft are 
given, and it is required to find the picks on the inch. For 
example : Ascertain the picks per inch in a piece of cloth 
30 inches wide in the loom, 60 yards long, the size of the 
weft yam being 8 skeins, and the weight of the weft 
30 lbs. The first thing to do in solving this problem is to 
ascertain the number of yards of 8 skeins yarn in 30 lbs., 
and then divide by the width of the piece multiplied by its 
length. In another form, supposing A = the weight of 
the weft yam, 30 lbs. ; b = the size of the weft, 8 skeins ; 
C = the width of the piece, 30 inches ; and d = the 



length of the piece 60 yards ; then 
= 34^ picks on the inch. 



AXB_ 30xl6xl6 x8 
oxd"" 30x60 
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Here is a more complex question of this kind : Find the 
picks per inch in a piece of cloth weighing 120 lbs., and 
made in the following manner : warp, 2-fold 40*8 cotton, 

102 beers (38 threads to the beer) ; weft, 2 picks of 24's 
worsted and 1 pick of 5 skeins low woollen. Width of 
the cloth in the loom, 66 inches ; length of the warp, 
72 yards. 

It will be necessary to first obtain the weight of the 
warp, and by deducting it from the total weight of the 
piece, find the number of pounds of weft yarn in the whole 
fathrio. 

102 beers x 38 ends in beer x 72 yards length of warp 
' 2-fold 40's = 20 X 840 yards in cotton hank 

= nearly 17 lbs. 

Then, 120 lbs. weight of piece — 17 lbs. weight of warp = 

103 lbs. of weft yarn. 

Now divide the number of yards in an ounce of 5 skeins 
woollen into the number of yards in an ounce of 24's 
worsted, this will give the number of ounces of woollen 
yarn, equivalent in length to one ounce of worsted ; thus, 
840 yards in one ounce of 24*8 worsted -r- 80 yards in one 
ounce of 5 skeins wool = IO-L. But as there are two picks 
of worsted to one pick of wool, one ounce of worsted in 
weaving this cloth would be equal to 5-^ ozs. of wool. 
Having found these particulars, add the proportionate 
lengths together, and then, as the result is to either the 
woollen or the worsted yarn, so is that to the weight of 
the piece — that is to say, 1 oz. worsted + 5^ ozs. woollen 
= 6^ ; then, as 6^ : 6^ : : 103 = 864I lbs. of woollen 
weft. The weight of worsted is obtained by subtracting 
864^4. from 103 = I6i\ lbs. 

Now, having got the width of the cloth in the loom, 
66 inches, the length of the warp, 72 yards, and found the 
weight of the worsted weft 16i^ lbs., and also the weight 
of the 5 skeins woollen 86^^^ lbs., the problem may be 
completed on the same lines as the foregoing example: 
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mi_ X i_. XI. n iSL ^ X S^ X 16 X 16 X 6 

Thus, taking the woollen weft first, — ^ ^ ^^ = 

practically, 24 picks on the inch. As there are two picks 
of worsted to one pick of woollen, there would be a total 
of 72 picks on the inch in the woven fabric. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CLOTH FINISHING. 

228. Effect of Finishing— -229. Finish in Relation to Worsted Cloths 
—230. Variety of Finish in Woollens— 231. Nature of Fulling— 232. 
Process of Milling — 233. Milling Reduces the Size of the Pattern — 
234. Raising and its Effects — 235. Differences between Wet and Dry 
Raising — 236. Boilin^ and Crabbing — 237. Pressing— 238. Doeskin 
Finish- 239. Velvet Finish— 240. Dry Finish— 241. Scotch and Melton 
Finish— 242. Worsted Finish. 

228. Effect of Finishing. — Generally speaking, aUclasses of 
fabrics alter in appearance, handle, and firmness of texture 
in the finishing processes. If, however, there is any par- 
ticular style of goods liable to lose the character it pos- 
sesses in the loom more than another, through the appli- 
cation of finish, it is an all-wool fabric. Thus the fineness, 
soft and substantial touch, compact texture, and lustrous 
surface of a fine doeskin are principally due to the me- 
chanical treatment this class of cloth is subjected to in 
finishing. In all dressed-faced cloths the warp and weft 
threads, so easy to distinguish before finishing, are com- 
pletely covered with pile or nap, or, in other words, with 
the fibre drawn out of the body of the texture, and spread 
on the surface of the fabric by the teazles of the raising 
gig. As a woollen cloth is milled or fulled, previous to 
raising, the thready surface which characterizes it on 
leaving the loom totally disappears in the fulling process, 
causing the fabric to resemble a felted rather than a woven 
production. A piece of doeskin goods, therefore, in the 
finished or marketable condition, possesses but few features 
common with a similar fabric in the raw woven state, for 
finishing produces marked changes in its appearance and 
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general character. In the finishing operations to which 
snch a cloth is submitted, a degree of softness and lustre 
is imparted. Then, again, the bare surface and thready 
handle the fabric possesses in the loom are, after finishing, 
no longer distingpiishable, the former being substituted by 
a soft, velvety pile, and the latter by a clothy and elastic 
touch. 

22d. Finish in Relation to Worsted Oloths. — The processes of 
finishing do not, however, produce such distinctive changes 
in the condition of a worsted cloth, for here the character 
of the weave or effect of crossing the threads, is not only 
carefully preserved, but smartly and boldly developed. A 
worsted cloth in the loom, if well woven, is the same, to a 
very considerable degree, in appearance and handle as 
when in the finished or saleable condition. The only 
noticeable alterations that the application of finish effects 
in this case is a desirable improvement in the qualities of 
softness and lustre. An ordinary buyer would, however, 
experience little difficulty in tracing the resemblance be- 
tween an unfinished and a finished piece of worsted goods ; 
possibly he would notice that the effect of the weave or 
make is more pronounced in the latter than in the former, 
which arises, no doubt from the finished cloth having been 
submitted to the process of cropping or cutting, which 
removes the loose or straggling fibres that generally 
appear on the surface of a woven fabric. The point that 
should be specially noted here is that while a worsted 
fabric neither increases, to any material degree, in thick- 
ness nor strength during the finishing operations, a woollen 
fabric, more especially when milled for a considerable 
period, increases both in density and fulness of handle, 
these qualities being obtained more or less in the milling 
machine. Of course it is not to be inferred from these 
remarks that a tender cloth can be made firm and elastic 
by subjecting it to this process; but, that by reducing 
the piece in length and breadth, which takes place in pro- 
portion to the period of time it is operated upon in the 
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falling mill, the fabric naturally increases in compactness, 
solidity, and strength. 

230. Variety of Fimsh in WooUens, — There is consider- 
ably more scope for producing a variety of eflfects by finish- 
ing in woollen than in worsted goods ; for there are two 
features which invariably obtain in a worsted cloth 
whether single or backed, namely, a well pronounced 
weave effect and a clear, bright face, implying the appli- 
cation, to a very large extent, of one style of finish. It is 
very different in the case of woollen goods. Here the 
cloth finisher is not limited to one or two methods of im- 
proving the surface of the goods, as the classes of fabrics 
named in the sequel, which are all differently treated in 
the finishing operations, clearly shows. 

The most important and skilful class of finish is tech- 
nically termed " dress face." It is applied to plain broads, 
moscows, beavers, pilots, and all descriptions of doeskins. 
These are fabrics, as will already have been gathered from 
the reference made to the doeskin, where the face of the 
cloth is entirely covered with short fibres, which are raised 
or drawn in one direction over the surface of the piece, 
and afterwards evened or reduced to one uniform length 
throughout by cropping or cutting. The fibre thus obtained 
is designated the pile or nap of the cloth. Lustre is added 
to the face of these goods by subjecting the piece to a pro- 
cess of boiling. As the primary object in finishing such 
fabrics is to cover the threadlike character of the texture, 
the weave is necessarily concealed by the mass of fibrous 
pile raised on its surface in accomplishing this result. 
From a consideration of this style of finish, attention may 
be called to cheviot goods, and the ordinary classes of 
woollen coatings and suitings, where weave is of more im- 
portance in the finished cloths than in fabrics of a doeskin 
and pilot class ; and hence, the finish applied, leaves the 
effect of the crossing of the warp and weft yarns mode- 
rately clear, but not so decided and smartly defined as in 
worsteds. In buckskins and Venetians the very opposite 
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effect is obtained by the finishing processes, to what exists 
in a dressed &ce cloth, for here the effect of the weaye is 
so definite and clear ^that it will compare favonrablj, in 
this particular, with a piece of worsted goods. Further 
reference might be made to nap cloths for oyercoatings 
and yelyet-finished fabrics. In the former, small naps or 
curls are formed on the upper side of the cloth in the 
finishing operations, while a piece of goods finished on the 
yelvet principle is coyered with an erect pile of fibres. 
The yarions kinds of finish that haye now been alluded to 
show that the weaye or make used in the formation of the 
fabric may be completely hid from yiew in the finishing 
processes, or lefb sufficiently prominent as to giye character 
to the pattern, or in a third instance it may be clearly 
brought out and form the leading feature of the style as in 
a common buckskin or Venetian. But as these results are 
only obtainable in woollen fabrics, the allusions that may 
now be made to the effect any particular process has on 
the condition of the woyen goods, will be specially applic- 
able to all wool textiles. 

231. Nature of Fulling. — Milling or fulling will be 
treated of first, because, after scouring, it is the primary 
process in finishing which produces a decided change in 
the nature of the woyen fabric. The object of this opera- 
tion is apparent from the name it bears, the literal meaning 
of fulling implying an increasing in bulk or substance. 
This is what actually takes place as the cloth is being 
passed through the fulling mill where it increases in thick- 
ness, density, and body. There is possibly no finishing 
operation of more importance than this in the manufac- 
ture of some classes of woyen goods, while the yarious 
kinds of woollen suitings, coatings, trouserings, ulsterings, 
<fec., handle loftier and fuller, possessing, in a word, more 
substance, for having been subjected for a short time to 
the action of the fulling machine or stocks. The question 
that suggests itself for consideration in connection with 
this subject is, what are the main causes of an open woyen 
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texture being changed into a dose, compact piece of goods 
in the milling machine P For this is what actually occurs 
in the fulling operation, the fabric being thready in the 
bottom, loose in structure, and lacking softness and ful- 
ness on leaying the loom. The subject certainly merits 
a careful inyestigation. It is remarkable that this change 
is characteristic of woollen and worsted goods alone, but 
more especially to the former, for reasons which will 
shortly be alluded to. The wool fibre appears to be the 
only textile material that possesses this peculiar felting or 
fulling property. So far as modern investigation teaches 
it arises from the saw-like serrations which form the 
structure of the fibre; these in the fulling operations 
cause the indiyic^ual fibres of the threads in the warp and 
weft of the cloth to be closely and permanently bound 
together. In a primary sense, therefore, the cause of the 
shrinking which takes place in a woven cloth, while in 
the fulling mill, arises from the natural structure of the 
wool fibre, the number and strength of the serrations in a 
given length of which may be said to define the milling 
power of the wool. But, in a secondary sense, this 
shrinking feature is due to the mechanical arrangement of 
the fibres in the construction of a woollen thread. The 
mixing and blending -of the material, in scribbling and 
spinning, producing exactly that kind of yarn which not 
only facilitates but accelerates the fulling of a piece of 
woven goods ; the worsted thread, on the contrary, is con- 
structed on that principle which may be said to be most 
likely to even diminish the natural felting property in 
the wool. Hence a woollen cloth mills better than a 
worsted. 

232. Process of Milling, — The order of the milling pro- 
cess as performed in the fulling machine is as follows : — 
The cloth is in the first place well saturated with soap and 
water, and then passed between two vertical rollers in a 
twisted condition, the pressure here applied causing it to 
shrink in the direction of the weft. On emerging from 
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between these pollers the progress of the piece is inter- 
rupted, being cuttled np in the meantime in a kind of a box, 
where it is retained for a certain length of time, and then 
liberated to admit of a second quantity, and so on till the 
whole piece has been submitted to this process. While 
cuttled in the box or case the fabric shrinks in the direc- 
tion of the warp. The true character of the change pro- 
duced in the condition of the cloth in this operation may 
be forcibly illustrated. A piece of all-wool goods, made 
of small yams, and set 36 inches wide in the loom, when 
milled for nearly two whole days, was found to be no 
more than 18 inches in width, and somewhere about half 
its original length. The surface of this cloth, after fulling, 
had no resemblance to that of a woven texture, the effect 
of the weaye having entirely disappeared, and the fabric 
being like a thin layer of felted wool. So firmly had the 
warp and weft thread been milled together that it was 
impossible, with the greatest care, to separate them from 
each other without a large number of breakages. Ad- 
mitted that this is an unusually severe change to make 
in the cloth by milling, yet it serves to illustrate that, ac- 
cording to the amount of fulling a fabric is subjected to, 
the more compact and substantial will be the texture, 
while the more it is reduced in length and breadth the 
more perceptibly will it be increased in thickness. These, 
along with the quality of a soft, firm handle, are the main 
changes in the condition of a woollen cloth due to the 
fulling process. 

233. Milling Beckuies the Size of the Pattern. — When the 
cloth has passed through the fulling mill, and been ten- 
tered and dried, it is generally more or less covered with 
loose straggling fibres. These, in some classes of woollen 
goods, help to form what has been called the nap or pile 
of the finished cloth, but in other classes of fabrics they 
have to be entirely removed, in order to admit of a fuU 
development of the colours and weave of the pattern. The 
effect of the weave or make, and of the arrangement of 
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the colours in both warp and weft yarns, suffers somewhat 
in brightness and clearness during the passage of the piece 
through the fulling machine ; for, in addition to the cloth 
decreasing both in length and width, which implies a 
proportionate reduction in the size of the pattern, the 
fibres that appear on the surfaces of the piece in this 
operation also help to subdue the effect of the design. 
That is to say, if a cloth should be set seyenty-two inches 
wide in the loom, and milled down to fifty-six inches, the 
pattern or design would, at least in the direction of the 
weft, be |-th's smaller in the milled than in the un milled 
fabric. Such a considerable reduction in the size of a 
medium or small pattern necessarily softens the effect of 
the design ; and hence, in fancy fabrics, where weave and 
colour are essential to the sale of the goods, the fibres on 
the face of the cloth haye to be removed in the subsequent 
operations, which may be said to more than compensate 
for the loss of effect by the reduction in the size of the 
pattern, because such a removal of loose fibres necessarily 
gives a smart and definite character to the weave and 
colours employed iu the formation of the style. 

234. Baising and its Effects, — Now, whether it may be 
necessary to clear the surface of the cloth of fibre or pile 
in order to attain the required finish or not, the piece is 
submitted, after milling, to a very important finishing pro- 
cess, technically called radsvng, which possesses a two-fold 
character. Thus the change which this work effects in the 
nature or appearance of the cloth depends on the wet or dry 
condition of the piece during the process — dry raising root- 
ing up the fibres on the surface of the cloth, and leaving 
them in upright positions ; while wet raising, by disturbing 
the face of the texture, obtains enough fibre to form the 
pile or nap, which is spread evenly on the surface of the 
fabric. The raising gig, or the machine on which this 
work is done, consists of a large skeleton cylinder con- 
taining a number of iron rods closely set with teazles. 
This cylinder, which is the principal part of the machine, 
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revolyes at a very quick rate, and in the opposite direction 
to the way in which the piece is going. The latter travels 
very slowly, and is brought into contact with the sharp 
and pliant teazles, which raise the fibres, by a series of 
rollers, capable of adjustment as to distance from the 
cylinder of the gig. The primary object of this process is 
to disentangle and open the fibres which completely cover 
the surface of the piece after milling and tentering. But, 
as there are two distinct classes of gig raising, which are 
applied with very different results, it will be useful to 
consider them separately. Wet raising will therefore be 
treated of first. Dressed face goods, such as doeskins, 
plain broads, moscows, pilots, beavers, and presidents, are 
all passed over the raising gig in a wet or damped con- 
dition. Again, this principle of raising is frequently 
adopted in finishing goods made of a low quality of 
backing yarn which it is desirable to hide as much as 
possible, and hence the underside of the fabric is raised 
wet. That the fibre is not removed in the subsequent 
process of cutting, when the cloth has been raised ac- 
cording to this system, may be ascertained by passing the 
hand over a piece of fine doeskin, or any other style of 
fabric that has been similarly treated ; so. long as it moves 
in the direction in which the fibre has been raised on the 
gig, it will glide smoothly along, but, on reversing the move- 
ment, the hand at once opposes the entire mass of fibres. 

Kow, as this pile or nap is not characteristic of the 
cloth in the loom, it is an indication that raising has pro- 
duced a remarkable change in the condition of the fabric. 
Such, in fact, is the nature of the raising process that the 
bare and thready appearance the woven fabric originally 
possessed is, by the stirring action of the teazles, com- 
pletely covered with a layer of fibres, which so perfectly 
conceals the woven character of the cloth that neither the 
threads of warp or weft used in its manufacture are visible 
on its surface. In short, the fibrous face which cha- 
racterizes cloths raised on this principle arises mainly 
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from this process ; wet raising not only disturbing the 
face of the cloth in snch a manner as to cover it with 
fibre, but, hy distributing the same oyer the surfaces of the 
fabric, preserving the length of the pile during the cutting 
or cropping operation. It will shortly be observed that 
dry raising has almost an opposite effect on the condition 
of the cloth, for, although this class of raising alters the 
woven character of the fabric, yet, instead of preserving 
the fibre, it prepares it for being removed by the knife of 
the cutting machine. Worsted coatings and trouserings, 
and the ordinary classes of fancy woollen goods, are usually 
raised in the dry state. In worsted goods, however, more 
especially when finishing the finer fabrics, this operation 
partakes more of a brushing than of a raising character : 
the action of the teazles, as applied in raising all-wool goods^ 
would be too severe in effect, and probably damage the even 
appearance of the face of this kind of cloth. The principal 
reason why dry raising is more suitable than wet raising 
in finishing these fabrics, is because in such goods a smart, 
clean face is generally required. Then, again, the effect 
of the weave is also of paramount importance, and, in 
order to give prominence to this feature of the fabric, it 
is necessary to remove the fibre which, it has been shown, 
covers both sides of the piece after milling, and also hides 
the interlacing of the yams employed in the production of 
the cloth. Hence, raising is resorted to, in this instance, 
to facilitate a complete removal of the fibre in the cutting 
process. However, in order to obtain a fair idea of the 
bareness and general character of cloths raised dry, let a 
fabric of this description be put to a similar examination 
as the doeskin mentioned above. This experiment vnll, 
at least, contrast the difference in the handle of goods 
raised wet and dry respectively. In this case the hand 
may be moved in every possible direction over the surface 
of the cloth, and yet it will not be discovered that the fibre 
leans in any particular manner ; on the contrary, it offers 
equal resistance to the motion of the hand whichever way 
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it may be directed, showing that the fibres haye not only 
been raised into upright positions, but so effectually re- 
moved in the subsequent operation of cutting as not to 
possess sufficient length to be perceptibly laid either in 
one direction or another ; in a word, what remains of the 
pile projects perpendicularly from the surface of the piece 
as raised on the gig. 

235. Differences between Wet and Dry Raising, — This na- 
turally leads to a consideration of the differences in the 
effect of these two distinct methods of raising woven goods. 
No doubt it will have been observed that wet raising pre- 
vents to some extent the removal of the pile by spreading 
it evenly over the surface of the cloth ; this preservation 
of the length of the fibre causes these goods to admit of a 
more lustrous finish, and kinder handle than if the piece 
had been raised dry. The dry class of raising, on the 
other hand, raises the fibre into that condition in which it 
is most likely to be entirely removed by cutting or crop- 
ping. These two standard methods of raising give, there- 
fore, opposite effects, one method almost perfectly conceal- 
ing the crossing of the threads, and the other, by facilitating 
a clear cut, imparting smartness and precision to both weave 
and colour. The difference is more distinctly apparent, 
however, when the two cloths have been submitted to the 
cutting process ; for, while the only perceptible change 
effected in the condition of the wet raised fabric, is the pro- 
duction of a more even pile, all straggling fibres being re- 
moved, the dry raised cloth undergoes a complete change. 
This arises from the knife of the cutting machine taking 
off every species of fibre and leaving the surfaces of the 
cloth clean and smart, so that both the effect of the make, 
and also of the combination of the colours, are now more 
pronounced than in the loom, while the beauty of the 
pattern is enhanced on account of the bare thready tex- 
ture having undergone a material change in the fulling 
operation. 

236. Bailing a/nd' Crabbing, — Boiling is another very 
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important finishing process, especially when a high or 
dressed finish is required. It is effected by winding the 
piece tightly on a large roller, and then boiling it for two 
or three hours, after which time it is taken off and re- 
wound on the cylinder, commencing with the opposite end 
of the piece, in order that the cloth may be evenly boiled 
throughout. This process is said to impart a permanent 
lustre. Piece dyed worsted goods are subjected to a 
similar operation, and a process equivalent in effect so far 
as imparting lustre is concerned ; it consists in wrapping 
the piece on a perforated cylinder through which steam is 
forced ; this occupies some five or eight minutes, when 
the cylinder is allowed to cool, and the cloth removed 
and treated in a like manner for a second time, as in 
boiling a woollen fabric. 

237. Pressing. — The object of the next process in finish- 
ing, namely, that of pressing, is to sadden and impart 
solidity to the cloth, and perhaps, in a secondary sense, to 
give lustre. But this should be said of the lustre a fabric 
obtains in the press, it is more or less of a fugitive cha- 
racter, pertaining more to the nature of a glaze than a 
permanent brightness. That the object of pressing, how- 
ever, is not so much to afford lustre as solidity to the 
fabric, is evident from the steaming process to which 
goods are submitted, after being taken out of the press, to 
remove the excessive glaze due to pressing, which has 
a tendency to give the cloth a stiff, unkind handle. 

The various changes that a woven fabric undergoes in 
the finishing processes have now been succinctly considered, 
and they have shown that the productions of the loom are 
considerably improved in these after operations of cloth 
manufacture. The following are the principal features in 
the marketable cloth specially due to the application of 
finish : a soft, full handle : a compact texture ; a fibrous 
face; a permanent lustre ; an increased resisting power, and 
firmness combined with solidity. 

It only remains to describe the various classes of 
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^* finish " applied to both woollen and worsted goods. 
These may be treated of in the following order: — doeskin, 
or dress-face finish ; velvet, or erect pile finish ; dry, or 
bare finish; Melton or Scotch finish; and the worsted 
finish. 

238. Doeskin Fimsh. — This finish requires the most 
skilful workmanship, oocnpies the most time, and com- 
prises the largest diversity of processes. The cloth in- 
tended to be finished on this principle having been sub- 
mitted to the preliminary operations of washing, milling, 
and tentering to remove the creases in the piece, it is 
taken to the gig for first rcMng. Here the real work of 
finishing commences. To assist the teazles in straighten- 
ing and drawing ont the fibres covering the face of the 
cloth, the piece is evenly damped ds it passes on to the 
gig. Raising shonld disentangle the fibres but not re- 
move them, comb out the cnrliness, and arrange them in 
parallel order. First raising should be done with old or 
weak teazles so as not to destroy the texture. Too harsh 
treatment in this operation should be carefully guarded 
against, as the fabric is liable to be damaged if severely 
operated upon. Second tentering is the next process, 
after which comes dry beating to prepare the cloth for 
cutting or cropping. In this operation the fibre should be 
cut low, but not too close, otherwise the cloth, when 
finished, will appear grey and bare in the bottom. Uni- 
formity in the length of the pile is the primary object to 
be attained in cutting. The piece is now damped or 
moistened and then cross raised, in which process the 
fibres are drawn from list to list, or in the direction of the 
w^eft. Raising on the gig for a second time follows, the 
cloth being treated head end first, and then tail end first, 
to procure an even distribution of the fibres. Tentering 
to prepare the piece for middle cutting next takes place. 
Both previous to and after this cropping the fabric is well 
brushed on the brushing machine. After pressing the 
piece for the first time, it is wrapped round a huge wooden 
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roller head end first, and boiled from 4 to 6 hoars, then 
raised and re-wound tail end first on the roller to be again 
boiled. This process may be repeated for ten or twelve 
times in succession. After last boiling the cloth is again 
raised and then washed in clean water, when it is tentered 
and dried and taken to the gig for dry raising to facilitate 
cutting. Every care is needed in final cutting, as it is 
extremely important that the pile on the face of the fabric 
should be perfectly uniform in length and yet sufficiently 
shortened. The cloth might probably at this stage be 
examined by the fine drawer and finishing burler, after 
which it is pressed and steamed. Having been subjected 
to the latter process the piece is sometimes cold platted, 
in other words, put into cold press papers and weighted 
as much as necessary to give the requisite lustre ai^d 
solidity of texture. 

239. Velvet Finish, — The object of this class of finish is 
to procure, as its name implies, an erect pile on the fabric. 
To obtain a good permanent pile, the cloths require to be 
made of wool possessing excellent milling and elastic pro- 
perties. Woollen yams are highly adapted for this class 
of finish, possessing plenty of fibre. Fabrics intended for 
velvet finish should be well milled, not made too firm in 
the loom, but allowing both length and width for excessive 
fulling ; and thus admitting of the production of a cloth 
with plenty of fibre and substance to work on. 

The piece, having been scoured, milled, dried, and ten- 
tered, is evenly damped, raised, or, in some cases, first 
removed to the dubbing board to be raised across before 
being passed on to the gig. This is called ** breaking- 
in." In raising the piece it is treated from both ends in 
succession, in order to secure an erect pile. Beating 
follows. It is effected on the " batting " or beating frame, 
which consists of a stout beam, round which the piece is 
wrapped face downwards, and of a second roller, through 
the slot of which the doth is passed; between these 
rollers the fabric is stretched, while it is beaten with long 
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rods working either automatically or otherwise. This 
operation causes ike fibre to project straight out from the 
surface of the eloth« Tenteritig and drying fellow, when 
the piece' is re-beaten in a dry condition, and then ont, 
which prepares it for the market. 

240. Dry Finish. — This is sometimes termed the West 
of England finish, on aoeonnt of thid fine woollen trouser- 
ings and coatings made in the West being extensively 
finished on t^is principle. The object is to remove the 
fibre and obtain a dean, smart, even &ce. Cloths finished 
in this manner require to be well woven, an4 should not 
be milled any more than absolutely necessary to impart 
firmness and compactness to the texture. 

The order of the processes in dry finishing is as follows : 
Washing or scouring, mending, milling, tentering after 
washing-ofi*, dry raising, cutting several times in succes- 
sion, and, if too hard milled, re-riised afker cutting,^ chop- 
ping again, inking and drawing, pressing, steaming, and 
cold platting* 

241. Scotch and Melton Fmish.-^-^ThxB is the most simple 
and easily managed finish in connection with the woollen 
trade. It consists in remoying the goods from the tenter 
when dry, and taking them to the cutting machine and 
giving thmn two or three cuts, and if for Scotch finish, 
pressing them between warm plates. They remain in the 
press till perfectly cold, this sometimes requiring two 
nights and a day^ aflier which th^ are measured, cuttled, 
and sent to the merchant. Bnglish m^tons are finished 
in a similar manner, except in the better class fiabrics, 
where a little raising takes place, then cutting, pressing, 
steaming, and often oold platting, to smooth the face of 
the cloth, a^nd also to impart a little more firmness to the 
piece. 

242. Worsted Fimsh^^^hi order to get a ^ dress " or 
" face " on worsted goods, they are submitted to a large 
variety of processes. These need not be described in 
detail. Of course it will be understood that all classes of 
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fabrics after leaving the loom are perched, the object 
being to examine them on both sides to note the defects 
in their mannfactnre, and, if possible, to remedy them in 
the subsequent operations. Providing, then, the piece has 
been perched, it is submitted to the hands of the knotters 
and burlers, who remove the knots, small lumps, and repair 
anj defective places produced in weaving. Mending suc- 
ceeds burling — it implies the repairing of broken picks, and 
removing of imperfections in the texture of the cloth, such 
as those resulting from ends not having been properly 
picked up, &c. Tentering, mending afber scouring or 
scour thread mending, brushing on the gig, cutting and 
pressing follow. Then comes a very important process 
called crabbing, the nature of which has already been 
described. By this means a lustre or face is got on the 
cloth before dyeing. After the latter process comes 
washing-off, hydro-extracting, brushing, cutting, pressing, 
and steaming. Fancy worsteds are similarly treated up 
to scouring, but are only brushed, cut, and pressed after 
this process. 
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Action of cards, 55. 

Adelaide wool, 12. 

Advantages of tieing double cloths 
with warp yarns, 341. 

Alpaca, 17. 

American dobbie, 220; arrange- 
ment for leyelling the shed in, 
229; connectors for, 223; cy- 
linder gears, 221 ; formation of 
the shed in, 225 ; motion for re- 
versing the head-gear of, 228 ; 
open shed contrivance for, 228 ; 
parts of, 221 ; pattern chain of, 
224 ; vibrator levers for, 222. 

Analysis of cloth, 356. 

of cloth, key for, 356 ; diffi- 
culties of, when fabrics are 
milled, 358. 

Animal fibres, 4. 

Australian m'ooI, 5. 

Backing cloths, two methods of, 
322. 

with warp, 333. 

with weft, 322. 

Biickwashing, 72. 
Batten, or going part, 168. 
Beaming, 130. 
Belgian condenser, 61. 
Blend, preparation of, 47. 
Blending, 43. 
Boiling and crabbing, 382. 
Buckskin, 105. 
Buenos Ayres wool, 14. 
Burrs, 40. 
Burr-extraction, 40. 



Calculations, miscellaneous, 570. 

on setting, 360. 

on warp yarns, 362, 364. 

on weft yams, 366. 

worsted fabrics, 367. 

Cap spinning, 93. 

Cape wool, 13. 

Carding, 49. 

systems of, 53. 

Card stamping, 192. 

Cassimere twill, 154; coloured 
patterns in, 297 ; thread and 
thread warping and weaving in, 
298 ; diamond patterns in, 300 ; 
shepherd plaid in, 301 ; stripes 
in, 301 ; fancy check in, 302. 

Check designs backed with weft, 
326. 

China grass, 3. 

Cloths backed with warp, 332. 

backed with weft, 322. 

ornamented with weave and 

colour, 315. - 

Clothing wools, properties of, 7. 

Cloud twists, 112. 

Cockled effects, 258. 

Colonial wools, 12. 

Colour, purity of in wools, 11. 

applied to 5-end makes, 302. 

wool a good absorbent of, 6. 

Colouring the back of cloths, 
334. 

Combed and scribbled wools, 85. 

Comber-board, 189. 

Combinations of weaves, 259. 

Combing, process of, 77. 
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Combing, circular and nip prin- 
ciples of» 84. 

— circular, 77 ; drawing-off 
rollers for, 82 ; interior of 
Noble's comb, 78 ; nip and 
square motion combs, 82. 

Condensing process, 60. 

— ^ macMne, 60. 

Corkscrew twills, 160. 

Cotton, 22 ; more difficult to dje 
than wool, 7 ; spinning capa- 
bilities of, 22. 

Counts of twist yams, 359. 

Crossband jams, 102. 

Curled twists, 113. 

Cut double cloths, characteristiot 
of, 349; checks in, 360 ; colour- 
ing, 352; draftin|^, 352; prin- 
ciple of constraction, 349 ; set- 
ting, 353 ; stripes in, 850. 



Design paper, description of, 148. 

Designing for a giyen draft, 273. 

Diamond twists, 114. 

Dobbie nwchine, 177. 

Doeskin, 106; characteristics of 
effects obtained in, 304 ; method 
of cok>uring, 308; stripes in, 
303. 

Dofier, 58. 

Doffing comb, 58. 

Double cloths, 320 ; definition of, 
320 ; features of, 335 ; uses of, 
321 ; yarious types of, 337. 

— backed cloths, difierenoes be- 
tween, 385. 

— »- makes, construction of, 337 ; 
tieing or stitching, 340; tieing 
with weft, 342; two modes of 
tacking, 340. 

— — plains, 342 ; figures in, 348 ; 
stitching, 344 ; stripes in, 346 ; 
three and four-end stripes in, 
347 ; diyersity of efiects in, 345. 

Draft, arrangement of, 265. 

Drafting, 263; principle of, 264: 
large desi^s, 267 ; figurea 
pattems, 271. 



Elasticity of wool, 8. 
Extract wool, 20. 
Eight-shaft diagonal, method of 
colouring, 310. 

Fabrics of different materials, 1. 

Fancy or Fly, 57. 

Fearnought, 48. 

Feeds for scribbler, 59. 

Felting property, 5. 

Fibres, method of detecting, 2. 

of wool, fineness of, 7. 

Figured weaves backed, 328. 
Finding equivalent to worsted 

yarns in woollen counts, 365. 
Finish, Doeskin, 384; dry, 386; 

Scotch and Melton, 386 ; velvet, 

385 ; worsted, 386. 
Finishing, 373; effect of, 373; 

worsted fobrios and finish, 374 ; 

variety of finish in woollens, 

375. 
Five-end twill, 305; stripes in, 

305 ; cheeks and other pattems 

in, 306. 
Fleece, sorting of, 25. 
Flocks, 21. 
Flyer spinning, 92. 
French drawing, 89. 
Fulling, nature of, 37^; process 

of, 377; effect of, in pattern, 

378. 

Grerman wool, 12. 
Gilling, 73. 
Gill-box, 74. 
Going-part, 168. 

Hampshire Downs wool, 14. 

Hairlines, prindple of producing, 
280; figured, 282; stripes of 
three colours, 281; stripes of 
four colours, 283. 

Handlooms,166; letting-e4F motion 
for, 171 ; shedding moticm for, 
172 ; shuttle-box contrivance 
for, 169 ; uses of, 166. 

Harness for Jacquard, 187. 

and shaft mounting, 193. 
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Healding, 133. 

drafts, calculations on, 136. 

Heald shafts, 146. 
Herring-bone patterns, 106. 
Hopsack, 164. 

Intermediate card, 63. 
Irregular healding drafits, 135. 

Jack levers for treadle loom, 173. 
Jacquard machine, 183 ; block and 

oylinder, 164 ; double-lift, 193 ; 

harness and shaft mounting, 

193. 

Knitted and woollen fabrics, 144. 
Knopped twists, 113. 

I^ pegging* 180. 

Letting-off motions, 235; friction 

brake, 236 ; positive motion, 

236. 
Loom mounting, 115. 

motions of, 166. 

parts of, 167. 

laistre of worsted yams, 99. 

Materials, raw, 1. 

used in woollen goods, 3. 

Mat weaves, 164. 

stripes in, 284. 

Mayo, patterns in, 309. 

Methods of varying woven goods, 

1. 
Mohair and alpaca noils, 17. 
Mungo, 17 ; production of, 19. 
and wool, 18. 

New Zealand wool, 13. 

Nip and square motion combs, 82. 

Nmls, 16. 

how farmed, 82. 

mohair and alpaca, 17. 

Odessa wool, 14. 

Oiling wool, 42. 

Oileine, 42. 

Open*band yam, 102. 

Open and closed shedding, 205. 



Oxford Downs wool, 14. 

Pattern design, 276. 

Plain weave, diagonal styles in, 
294 ; figured effects in, 287 ; 
fancy check in, 292 : hair lines 
in, 280; over check in, 290; 
pattern in, 278 ; mixtures in, 296. 

weaving, 147. 

Picking motions, 230; cam and 
cone, 230 ; over pick, 232 ; under 
pick, 233. 

Point paper, 148. 

counts of, 152. 

Power loom, 198; crank shaft of, 
204; ftist and slow running, 
200 ; methods of driving, 202 ; 
motions of, 204 ; open shed, 
205; speed of, 201. 

— -^- dobbie, 216 ; American, 220 ; 
Dobcross, 216 ; lagging and pick- 
ing back gearings of, 219; 
methods of driving, 217. 

Preparation of cards for the Jac- 
quard, 192. 

Pressing, 383. 

Qualities of wool in the fleece, 25. 

Rag machine, 19. 

Baddling, 132. 

Raising, 379 ; differences between 

wet and dry, 382 ; effects of, 381. 

flocks, 21. 

Reeding, 139. 

Ribbed patterns, 317; colouring 

of, 318. 
Ring spinning, 94. 
Roving, 90. 

Sateens, derivatives of, 157. 
Sateen twills, 156. 
Scouring, methods of, 33. 

machines, 34. 

Scribbled and combed wool, 85. 
Scribbler, construction of, 50 ; 

parts of, 56 ; speed of various 

cylinders of, 58. 
Scribbling, principle of, 50. 
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Setting-up motion, functions of» 
237; change wheel, 238; lever 
and catch, 240. 

Shedding motions, hand-looms, 
172. 

•^— power loom, 216. 

Shoddy, 17. 

Short wools, English, 14. 

Shuttle-box mechanism, uses of, 
242; bowl and rod, 248; circular, 
2.'S0 ; lag and peg, 246 ; links 
of, 245 ; link and chain, 242. 

Shuttle-box swell, 252. 

Silk, 23. 

lustre of, 23. 

strong affinity of for colour- 
ing matter, 7. 

Six-end twill, basket check in, 
309 ; checks in, 308 ; figured 
patterns in, 306; meth^ of 
bolouring, 306 ; stripes in, 307. 

Sizing, 127. 

trough, 130. 

Sleying, 139. 

Sorting, or classification of wools, 
24. 

South Down Wool, 14. 

Spindle, duplex arrangement, 66. 

Spinning, process of, 62 ; frame or 
mule, 63 ; worsted, 90. 

Staple of wool, characteristics of, 9. 

Steeping wool, 32. 

— apparatus, 32. 

Striped patterns, colouring for, 
286. 

Stripes in the plain cloth, 279. 

Structure of the wool fibre, 5. 

Sydney wool, 12. 

Systems of carding, 53. 

Tappet loom, 206 ; classes of goods 
for which it is used, 208 ; con- 
struction of tappets for, 21 2 ; de- 
pression of the healds in, 209 ; 
speed of tappet shaft, 210; 
Stocks and bowls for, 209; 
stroke of tappets in, 213. 

Teazing, 39. 

machine, 39. 



Textile materials, 1. 

Threefold twists, 112. 

Tieing, irregular, 325. 

Treadle loom, 173. 

tie-up plans for, 175. 

Treadle and witch shedding mo- 
tions, 181. 

Twilled hopsack, arrangement of 
colours for, 311. 

Twilling, 153. 

Twills, construction of, 162. 

principle of bfu^king with 

weft, 324. 

Twine, effect of on twilled weaves, 
102 ; metliods of imparting into 
the yam, 100. 

Twisting, 107. 

Twists, open band and cross band, 
102. 

Twist threads, uses of, 107 ; how 
to find size of, 362; threefold 
363 ; twofold or two ply, 363. 

Union fabrics, characteristics of, 
330; effects due to flushes of 
warp in, 331 ; efi«cts due to 
floates of wefl, .330 ; principle of 
backing, 329. 

Upright and cross wires, 185. 

Utilization of refuse scour, 35. 

Uses of the hand-loom, 166. 

of the Jacquard, 194. 

Van wool, 13. 
Venetian twill, 304. 

Warping, 115. 

creel, 117. 

mill, 120. 

. woof, 117. 

machines, sectional, 121 ; 

fancy warping on, 125. 

sizing and beaming frames, 

122. 

Warp yams, functions of, 145. 

Weave, function of, in coloured 
pattems, 276. 

effect of, in coloured arrange- 
ments, 299. 
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Weaves, applicable to woollen and 
worsted goods, 255 ; table of 
floates in, 257 ; suitable for com' 
bination patterns, 255. 

Weave combinations, checks in, 
261 ; fignres in, 262; method of 
construction, 254; principle of 
colouring, 311; three classes of , 
259 ; stripes in, 259. 

— ' — and colour, cloths orna- 
mented with, 315. 

Weaving, an important process, 
198 

Weft forks, 261. 

yams, functions of, 145. 

Witch machine, 177. 

Wool, 4; Adelaide, 12; a good 
absorbent of colour, 6 ; British, 
14; Buenos Ayres, 14; Cape, 
13 ; clothing properties of, 7 ; 
Colonial, 12 ; drying of, 36 ; 
effect of dye substances on, 7 ; 
felting property of, 5 ; fineness 
of fibre of, 7; German, 12; 
length of staple of, 9 ; New Zea- 
land, 13 ; Odessa, 14 ; purity of 
colour of, 11 ; soft touch of, 9 ; 



sorting of, 25 ; steeping of, 32 ; 
Sydney, 12; Van, 13; washing, 
28. 
Wool and hair, differences between, 
4. 

and mungo, differences be- 
tween, 18. 

Woollen cloths, fulling of, 376. 
Workers and strippers, 54, 57. 
Worsted fabrics, ornamented with 
weftve and colour, 316. 

thread, characteristics of 

the, 68 ; lustre of the, 99 ; prin- 
ciple of construction of the, 69 ; 
preliminary processes of the 
manufacture of the, 71. 

spinning, 90. 

spinning frame, 91. 

Woven fabrics, methods of diversi- 
fying, 1. 
Woven and knitted goods, 144. 

Yams, wool, worsted and cotton, 

98. 
two modes of imparting twine 

into, 100; twist, 112. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

' The excellent series of technical handbooks.' — Textile Manufacturer. 

' The admirable series of technological handbooks.' British Journal of Commerce* 

* Messrs. Bell's excellent technical strits.'— Manchester Guardian, 

Edited by SIR H. TRUEMAN WOOD. 

A Series of Technical Manuals for the use of Workmen and others 
practically interested in the Industrial Arts, and specially adapted for 
Candidates in the Examinations of the Ci'y Guilds Institute. 

Illustrated and uniformly printed in small post 8vo. 

COTTON WEAVING: Its Levelopment, Piinciples, and 
Practice. By R. Marsden, Honorary Examiner to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, and Editor of the Textile Mercury. With 
numerous Illustrations. \os. td. 

'The fact that Mr. Marsden is responsib'e for the present volume is a guarantee 
that it will eminently fulfil its primary aim as a technological handbook. . . . The 
book is fully and capably illustrated, and is a notable addition to the literature of the 
cotton industry.* — Manchtster Courier. 

* Taken altogether, this work, which is one of Messrs. Bell's * Technoh gical Series,' 
is probably the most comprehensive and satisfactory book on cotton weaving which has 
yet appeared.' — Manchester Guardian. 

' What Mr. Richard Marsden did with great advantage for cotton spinning, he has 
now done for cotton weaving. . . . . He writes with all the knowledge of an expert, 
and all the clearness of a practical journalist, and ihe valu* of his work is greatly enhanced 
by the illustrations— more than 200 in number.'— iV<;r/Atfr« Daily Telegraph. 

COTTON SPINNING: Its Development, Principles, and 
Prcutice. With an Appendix on Steam Engines and Boilers. By 
R. Marsden. Fourth Edition. 6j. 6d. 

' An admirable work on the subject.' — Mancheste' Examiner and Times. 

' Practical spinners, of whom Mr Marsden is evidently one, wi.l value this volume as 
a handbook, and learners will find the fullest in'brmation given with the greatest possible 
dtSLrncss.'—Manchester Courier. 

WOOLLEN AND WORSTED CLOTH MANUFAC- 
TURE, By Professor Roberts Beaumont, Textile Industries 
Department of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Second Edition, 
Revised, ^s. dd. 

' It should be studied and inwardly digested by every student of the textile arts.' — 
Textile Recorder. 

* The latest addition to the admirable series of technological handbooks in course of 
publication by Messrs. Bell and Sons is a most \aluable work, and will take at once a 
very high place among technical manuals.' — Britiih Journal of Commerce. 

SILK DYEL\'G. By G. H. Hurst, F.C.S., Lecturer at the 
Manchester Technical School, Member of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Silver Medallist, City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Coloured Patterns. *js. 6d. 

'Will be the standard text-book on silk dyeing for many years to come.' — Textile 
Mercury^ 

* The book may be recommended as a handy book of reference not only to the 
practical dyer and his apprentice, but also for the student and teacher in technical schools 
where silk dyeing is taught.' — Nature, 

December^ 1895. 
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COAL-TAR COLOURS, The Chemistry of. With special 
reference to their application to Dyeing, &c. By Dr. R. Bene- 
DIKT, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Vienna. Trans- 
lated from the German by E. Knecht, Ph.D., Head Master of the 
Chemistry and Dyeing Department in the Technical College, Brad- 
ford. 2nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 6s, 6i\ 

'The original work is popular in Germany, and the translation ought to be equally 
appreciated here, not only by students of organic chemistry, but by all who are practically 
concerned in the dyeing and printing of textile {ahncs."—AtIienafum. 

'This volume containp, in a little space, a vast amount of most useful information 
classified in such a manner as to show clearly and distinctlj* the chief characterisucs of 
each colouring matter, and the tela ioHship existing betwe n one series of compounds and 
another.' — /onmal of the Society of Dyers and Coloui tsts. 

DYEING AVD TISSUE-PR FNTING. By William 
Crookes, F.R.S., V.P.C.S. 5^. 

• 

' Whether viewed in connexion with the examination -room or the d>%-house, the 
volume Is one which deserves a word of welcome.' — Academy. 

* The only previous qualification of which the student is assumed to be possessed is 
an elementary knowledge of chemistry such as may be acquired from almost any of the 
rudimentary treatises on that science. The author, building upon this foundation, seeks 
to explain the principles of the art from a practical rather than from a theoretical point of 
view. From the very outset he endeavours to explain everything with which the learner 
might be puzzled.' — Chemical News. 

PLUMBING: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

By S. Stevens Hellyer. Author of * The Plumber and Sanitary 
Houses.* * Lectures on the Science and Art of Sanitary Plumbing,* 
&c. With Illustrations, ^s. 

* A work which should be in the hands of every intelligent plumber during his 
leisure moments.' — Morning Post. 

' Will be a useful addition to the shelves of the architect's library, and ought to take 
a place in technical instruction in our science schools.'— Building News. 

PRINTING. A Practical Treatise on the Art of Typography 
as applied more particularly to the Printing of Books. By C. T. Jacobi, 
Manager of the Chiswick Press ; Examiner in Typography to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. With upwards of 150 Illustra- 
tions, many useful Tables, and Glossarial Index of Technical Terms 
and Phrases, ^s. 

' The work of a man who understands the subject on which he is writing, and is able 
to express his meaning clearly. Mr. Jacobi may further be complimented on having 
supplied an excellent index.' — Athenceunt. 

* It deals with the subject in an exhaustive and succinct manner. . . . We wish 
it all the success it deserves in its efforts on behalf of technological education.'— Prrff/Z/i!^ 
Times and Lithographer. 

' There is much about it which pleases us. ... It is well printed and well illus- 
trated. . . .He has written tersely and to the ^vox..'— Printers' Register. 

BOOKBINDING: A Practical Treatise on the Art By J. \V. 

Zaehnsdorf. With 8 coloured Plates and numerous diagrams. 
Second Edition, Revised. 5^. 

' No more com^tent writer upon his art could have been found. ... An excellent 
exaniple of a technical text.book,'—/mf«w/ri^j. 

' To professional as well as amateur binders it may confidently be recommended.' — 
Paper and Printing Trades' Journal. 
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GLASS MANUFACTURE, Introductory Essay by 
H. J. Powell, B.A. (Whitefriars Glass Works); Crown and 
Sheet Glass, by Henry Chance, M.A. (Chance Bros., Birming- 
ham) ; Plate Glass, by H. G, Harris, Assoc Memb. Inst. C.E. 
2s,6cL 

SOAP MANUFACTURE. A Practical Treatise on the 
Fabiication of Hard and Soft Soaps, and Analytical Methods for the 
determination of their Chemical Comi.osilion : together with a short 
account of the materials employed. By W. Lawrence Gadd, F.I.C, 
F.C.S., Registered Lecturer on Soap Making, and the Technology of 
Oils and Fats; also on Bk aching, Dyeing, and Calico Printing, to 
the City and Guilds of London Instit«te, 5^, 

GAS MANUFACTURE. By J. Hornby, F.I.C, Lecturer 

under the City and Guilds of London Institute. 5^. 
COACH BUILDING By J. Phillipson. ^Preparing, 



^'THE SPECIALISTS' SERIES/' 

A New Series of Handbooks for Students and Practical Engineers, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. With many Illustra'ions. 

ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY, and its 

Tranformation, Subdivision, and Distribution. A Practical Hand- 
book by Gisbekt Kapp, C.E., Member of the Council of the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 7^. 6d, 

* We cannot speak too highly of diis admirable book, and we trust future editions 
will follow in ra{>id succession." — Electrical Riview. 

FIYDRA ULIC MOTORS: Turbines and Pressure Engines. 
For the use of Engineers, Manufacturers, and Students. By G. R. 
BoDMER, A.M. Inst. C.E. With numerous Illustrations. 14^. 

* The best text book we have seen on alittle-Vnown subject.' — The Ma* ine Engineey. 
'Mr. Bodmer's work forms a very complete and clear treatise on the subject of 

hydraulic motors other ihan ordinary water-wheels, and is folly up to date.'- Intivsiries, 

THE TELEPHONE. By W. R Preece, F.R.S., and J. 
Maier, Ph.D. With 290 Illustrations, Appendbc, Tables and full 
Index. I2J. (id, 

Mr. Rothen, Director of the Swiss Telegraph, the g^eaiest authority on Telephones 
on the Continent, writes : — * Your book is the most complete work on the subject which 
has as yet appeared ; it is, and vill be for a kng time to come, the book of reference for 
the profession.' 

ON THE CONVERSION OF HEAT INTO WORK. 
A Practical Handbook on Heat Engines. By William Anderson, 
M.Inst. C.E With 61 Illustrations. Third Edition. 6^. 

. * The voUune brisdes from beginning to end wkh practical examples culled from 
«Vvry department of technology. In ihe«e t^ays of rai}id book-making it is quite refresh- 
ing to read throagh a work fike this, having originality of treatment stamped on every 
page.' — Electrical Review, 
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ALTERNATING CURRENTS OF ELECTRICIJY. 

By Thomas H. Blakesley, M.A., M.Inst. C.E. Third edition, 

enlarged. 5^. 
*lt is written with gneat clearness and compactness of st itemrent, ami well maintains: 
die character of the series of books with which it is now associated." — Electrician. 

SEWAGE TREATMENT, PURIFICATION, AND 
UTILIZATION. A Practical Manuak for the Use of Corporations, 
Local Boards, Medical Officers of Health, inspectors of Nuisances,. 
Chemists, Manufaclnirers> Riparian Owners, Engineers, and Rate- 
payers. By J. W. Slater, F.E.S, Editor of 'Journal of Science." 
With Ilhistrations. 6x. 
'^The writer in addition to a. calm and dispassionate view of the situation, gives two* 

clkapters on '* Legislation" and '* Sewagjs Patents." ' — Spectator, 

A TREATISE ON MANURES,- or, the Philosophy of 
Mant4iring. A Practical Handbook for the Agriculturist, Manufac- 
turer, and Student By A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), 
F.C.S. Second Edition, Revised. 7^. 6^/. 
' We gladly welcome its appearance as supplying a want long fdt in agricuHu'-a* 

fiterature, and recommend every farmer and agricultural student to possess himself withi 

a copy without delay.' — Farm and Home^ 

COLOUR IN WOVEN DESIGN By Professor Roberts 

Beaumont, of the Textile Industries Department, The Yorkshire 

College. With 32 Coloured Plates- and numerous Ulustralions. 21s. 

*An excellent work on the application of " colour to- woven iksk^.'^Tejctile: 

SioMufacturer.. 

'The- illustrations are th« ffnestof the kind' we have yet come across, and the pub»- 
I^heis^are to be congratulafed.on he general excellence of the work.' — Textile Mercury, 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS AND LIGHTNING 

GUARDS^ By Olbver J. Lodge, LL.D., F.R.S.,. M,I.-E.E.^ 

Lyon Jones Pfcofessor. of Experimental Physics, in the University 

College, Liverpool. With numeious lUusturations. 15J. 

' How they are essential, and in what manner they may be made most efifective, is- 

elaborately-shown in the-Ptofessor's compM-ehensive and mostt instructive tre itise, whxh is: 

the work ofoneof our best authorities on modern theories of electricity and their practical 

application.'^— Times^ 

' There is probably no one m^io knows more- about irghtoing conductors than Dr. 
Ledge.' — Industries, 

THE MANAGEMENT OF ACCUMULATORS. By 
Sir D. Salomons. 5j. 

THE ALKALI-MAKERS' HANDBOOK, Tables and 
Analytical Methods for Manufacturers of Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, 
Soda, Potash, and Ammonia. By George Lunge, Ph.D. , and Fer- 
DiNAJ^D HuRTBR, Ph.D. Second Edition, Enlarged and thoroughly- 
Revised. In crown 8vo., with Illustrations, lox. dd, ; half leather, 12^.. 
* It is an excellent book, and ought to be ia the hands of every chemist.'— Professor 

J. HUMMEtt.. 

LONDON : 

GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 

WHITTAKER & CO.^ PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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POETRY. 

Aid6 (Hamilton). Songs without Muslo. 8rd edition. With ad- 
ditional Pieces. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

Aldine Edition of the Poets. See List^ page 7. 

Barry Cornwall. English Songs and Lyrics. 2nd edition. Fcap. 
8to. 68. 

Bridges (R.) Shorter Poems. 4th edition. Fcap. 8yo. 6«. net. 

Eros and Psyche: A Poem in Twelve Measares. The 

Story done into English from the Latin of Apnleins. 2nd edition reviaed. 
Fcap. 8to. 58. net. 

Prometheus the Plreglver. [Out of print. 

A Series of Plays. Foap. 4to. printed on hand-made paper, 

doable oolnmns, paper wrappers, each 28. 6d. net (except No. 8). The eight 
Plays are paged consecntiTely, and are intended to form a Yolnme :— 

1. NEBO. The First Part. History of the first five ^ears of Nero's reign, 
with the Mnrder of Britannicns to the Death of Agrippina. 

[Out of print at present. 

2. PALIOIO. A Bomantic Drama in Five Acts, in the Elizabethan manner. 

3. THE RETURN OF ULYSSES. A Drama in Five Acts, in a mixed 
manner* 

4. THE OHRISTIAN CAPTIVES. A Tragedy in Five Acts, in a mixed 
manner, without change of scene. 

5. ACHILLES IN SOYROS. A Drama in Five Acts, in a mixed manner, 
without change of scene. 

6. THE HUMOURS OF THE OOURT. A Comedy in Three Acts, in the 
Spanish manner. 

7. THE FEAST OF BACCHUS. A Comedy in Five Acts, in the Latin 
manner, without change of scene. 

8. NERO. The Seoond Part In Five Acts : comprising the Conspiracy of 
Piso to the Death of Seneca, in the Elizabethan manner. Ss. net, with general 
title-page, &c., for the volume. 

AchlUes In Soyros. New Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 2s, 6d, net. 

Eden. A Cantata in Three Acts, set to music by C. Yilliers 



Stanford. Words only, by Robert Bridges. 28. net. 
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Browning's Strafford. With Notes by E. H. Hickey, and an Intro- 
duction by 8. E. Gardiner, LL.D. 2nd edition. Grown 8to. 2s. 6d. 

Handbook to Robert Browning*s Works. By Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr. 6tli edition, with additions and foil bibliography. Foap. 8vo. 6s. 

Stories i^om Robert Browning. By Frederic M. Holland. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Wide fcap. 4s. 6d. 

Oalverley (0. S.) Works by the late C. S. Calverley, M.A,, late Fellow 
of Christ's OoU^e, Cambridge. 

New and Cheaper uniform Edition in 4 vols. Crown 8yo. 5s. eaoh. 
Vol. I. LITBBART REMAINS, with Portrait and Memoir. Edited by 

Sir Walter J. Sendall, E.C.M.G. 
Vol. II. VERSES AND FLY LEAVES. 
Vol. III. TRANSLATIONS into English and Lathi. 
Vol. rv. THEOCRITUS, in English Verse. 

Original Editions. 
PLY LEAVES. 17tii edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 15th edition. Foap.8To.-6s. 

De Vere (Sir Aubrey). Mary Tudor : an Historical Drama, in Two 
Parts. By the late Sir Aubrey De Vere. New edition. Foap. 8to. 5s. 

De Vere (Sir Stephen). Translations i^om Horace. By Sir 
Stephen E. De Vere, Bart. 3rd edition enlarged. Imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fanshawe (R.) Two Lives. A Poem. By Reginald Fanshawe, 
M.A. 48. 6d. net. 

Ferguson (Sir S.) Congal: A Poem in Five Books. By the late 

Sir Samuel Ferguson, Ent., Q.C., LL.D., P.R.I.A. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 
Poems. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Field (Michael). Underneath the Bough. A Book of Verses. 
2ad edition. Royal 16mo. 48. 6d. net. 

Callirr}ioe, Fair Rosamund. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 

parchment cover, 6s. 
— ^ Canute the Great ; a Cup of Water. Two Plays. Crown 

8to. 78. 6d. 
The Father's Tragedy ; William RufUs; Loyalty or LoveP 

Crown 8vo. parchment corer, 78. 6d. 
The Tragic Mary. On hand-made paper, bound in brown 

boards, with Design by Selwyn Image, imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Large-paper Edition, on Whatman's paper, bound in yellam, with deogn 

in gold, 60 copies only (numbered), foap. 4to. 21s. net. 

Lang (Andrew). Helen of Troy. A Poem. 5th edition. Wide 
foap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Patmore (Coventry). Poems. Collective Edition in 2 vols. 5th 
edition. Fcap. 8vo. 9s. 

The Unknown Eros, and other Poems. 3rd edition. Foap. 

8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Angel in the House. 7th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 
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Procter (A; A.) Legends and Lyrics. By Adelaide Anne Procter. 
With Introduotion by Oharke DidcenB. New edition, printed on hand-made 
paper. 2 vols, pott 8yo., extra binding, lOs. 

Obioinal Edition. First Series. 69th thousand. 2s. 6d. Second Series, 
eist thousand. 28. 6d. 

Obown 8vo Edition. New Issue, with additional Poems, and 10 Illustra- 
tions by Ida Lovering. 19th thousand. Post 8yo. cloth, gilt edges, 5«. 

Ohbap Edition, with 18 Illustrations, double columns. 2 Series. 90th 
thousand. Foap. 4to. paper cover. Is. each ; or in I vol. doth, 3s. 

The Procter Birthday Book. Demy 16mo. Is. 6d. 

Rickards (M. S. C.) Lyrics and Elegiaos. By Marcus S. C. 
Biokards. Grown Sro. 48. net. 

Poems of Life and Death. Crown Svo. 4«. 6d. net 

The Exiles: A Bomanoe of Life. Crown Svo. 4«. 6d net 

Sweetman (E.) The Footsteps of the Gods, and other Poems. 
Grown Svo. <8. net. 

Tennyson (Lord). A Key to Tennyson's 'In Memoriam.* By 
Alfred Gattv. D.D., Vicar of Bocleafield and Sub-Dean of York. Fourth 
edition, with Portrait of Arthur HaUam, Ss. 6d. 

Handbook to Lord Tennyson's Works. By Morton Luce. 
With Bibliography. Fcap. Svo. Os. 

Trevelyan (Sir G. O.) The Ladles in Parliament, and other Pieces. 
Republished, with Additions and Annotations. By Sir George Otto Treveljan. 
Grown Svo. Is. 6d. 

Waddington (8.) A Century of Sonnets. Fcap. 4to. 4«. 6<f. 

Poems. Foap. Svo. 4«. 



Beaiunont and Fletcher, their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and other 
Beauties (selected), with Notes and Introduotion by Leigh Hunt. Small 
post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Butler*s Hudibras, with Yarioram Notes, a Biography, and a General 
Index, a Portrait of Butler, and 2S niustrations. Small post Svo. 58. 

Chaucer's Poetical Works. With Poems formerly printed with his 
or attributed to him. Edited, with a Memoir, Introduction, Notes, and a 
GlossaiTj by Robert Bell. Revised, with a Preliminary Essay by Rev. Prof. 
Skeat, M.A. With Portrait. 4 vols, small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson, Poems of. Edited, with 
Oritical and Historical Notes and Memoirs, by Robert BelL Small post 
Svo. 3f. 6d. 

liGlton's PoeUoal Works. With a Memoir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index to all 
the Poems, and a Selection of Explanatory Notes byHenry G. Bohn. Illus- 
trated with 120 Wood Engravings by Thompson, Williams, O. Smith, and 
Linton, from Drawings by W . Harvey. 2 vols, small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with copious Notes, by Bobert 
Garruthers. 2 vols, with numerous lUustrations, small post Svo. lOs. 

Homer*s Iliad and Odyssey. With Introduction and Notes 

bv the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Illustrated by the entire Series of Fhucman's 
Designs. 2 vols, small post Svo. Ss. each. 
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Sheridan's Dramatlo Works. Complete. With Life by G. G. S., 
and Portrait, after Reynolds. Small poet 8to. Ss. 6d. 

Shakespeare. Dramatic Works. Edited by S. W. Singer. With 
a Life of Shakespeare by W. W. Lloyd. Uniform with the Aldine Edition of 
the Poets. In 10 vols. icap. 8yo. cloth, 28. 6d. each. 

Flays and Poems. With Notes and Life by Charles Knight. 

Royal 8to. lOs. 6d. 
Pocket Volume Edition. Comprising all his Plays and Poems. 

Edited from the First Folio Edition by T. Eeightley. 13 vols, royal 32mo. in 

a cloth box, price 2l8. 

Critioal Essays on the Plays. By W. W. Lloyd. Uniform 
with Singrer's Edition of Shakespeare, 28. 6d. 

Lectures on Shakespeare. By Bernhard ten Brink. Trans- 
lated by Jnlia Franklin. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Dramatlo Art. The History and Character of 
Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. Hermann Ulrici. Translated by L. Dora 
Sohmitz. 2 vols. sm. post 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Shakespeare : A Literary Biography by Earl Ebse, Ph. D., 
LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Sohmitz. Sm. post 8vo. 58. 

Coleridge's Lectures on Shakespeare, &c. Edited by T. 
Ashe. Sm. post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

HazUtt's Lectures on the Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 

Sm. post 8yo. Is. 
Jameson's Shakespeare's Heroines. Sm. post 8yo. 3«. 6(2. 

Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatlo Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. With Notes, together with the Bxtraots from the Qarrick 
Plays. Sm. post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England, taken down from 
oral recitation, and transcribed from private mannscripts, rare broadsides, 
and scarce publications. Edited by Robert BeU. Sm. post Svo. 38. 6d. 

Percy's Bellques of Ancient English Poetry. Collected by Thomas 
Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. With an Essay on Ancient Minstrels, and a 
Glossary. A new edition by J. V. Prichard, A.M. 2 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 7*. 

English Sonnets by Living Writers. Selected and arranged, with 
a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by S. Waddington. 2nd edition, 
enlarged. Foap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

English Sonnets by Poets of the Past. Selected and arranged by 
S. Waddington. Foap. Svo. 28. 6A, 



Who Wrote It P A Dictionary of Common Poetical Quotations in 

the English Language. 4th edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Bohn's Dictionary of Quotations from the English Poets, arranged 
According to sabjeots. 4th edition. Post Svo. 68. 
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New Editions, foap. Svo. 2#. 6<2. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 



BRITISH POETS. 

'This ezoellent edition of the English olassiea, with their complete tezti and 
scholarly introductions, are something yery different from the cheap Yolnmes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.'— St. Jame^s Qazette, 

• An excellent leriee. Small, handy, and complete.'— Saturday Beview, 



Akenside. EditedbyBev. A.Dyoe. 

Seattle. Edited by Bev. A. Dyoe. 
Edited by W. M. RossettL 
Edited by G. A. Aitken. 



Edited l^ B. B. Johnson. 



*Blake. 

•Bums. 
3 vols. 

Butler. 
2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by his son-in- 
law, the Bey. A. W. Hill. With Memoir 
by W. Allingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 toIs. 
Chaucer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 yols. 

ChurchllL Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2to1b. 
'Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 

B.A. 2yols. 
Collins. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruoe, 
F.SJL 8 yols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 yols. 
Falconer. Edited by the Bey. J. 

Mitford. 

GKoldsmith. Edited by Austin 

Dobeon. 
*Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 
Herbert Edited by the Bev. A. B. 

Grosart. 

*Herrick. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 2 yols. 

*Keat8. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 

* These volnmes may also be had bound 
and back by Gleeson White, 



Eirke White. Edited by J. Potter 
Briscoe. IPreparing, 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

3 yols. 
Famell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 

With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 yols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Baleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of ottier 
COURTLY POBTS fromT540 to 1650. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah. 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott Edited by John Dennis. 

5 yols. 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 

Bey. A. Dyce. 
Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Forman. 5 yols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, 5 yols. 
Surrey. Edited by J. Teowell. 

Swift Edited by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 3 yols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 
0. Toyey. 2 yols. [Praparmg. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and Pious 
Ejaculations. Edited by the Bey. H. 
Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 yols. 

Wyatt Edited by J. Teowell 

Young. Edited by the Bev. J. 

I Mitford. 2 yols. 

in Irish linen, with design in gold on side 
and gilt top, Ss. 6d. each net 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Mamoir of Edward Oraven Hawtrey, D.D., Headmaster, and after- 
wards ProTOst, of Bton. Bj F. St. John Thackeray, M.A. T^th Portrait 
and 3 Oolonred IllnstrationB. Small crown 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Memorials of the Hon. Ion Eelth-Faliooner, late Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic in the Uniyersity of Oambridge, and Missionary to the 
Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. Bt the Bey. Robert Sinker, D.D. 
With new Portrait. 6tb edition. Grown 8to. 28. 6d. 

A Memoir of Edward Steere, Third Missionary Bishop in Central 
Africa. BytheRey.B.M.Heanley,M.A WitI ~ - — - 

and Map. 2nd edition, revised, (hrown 8to. h%. 



Francois Severln Maroeau. A Biography. By Oaptain T. G. 
Johnson. With Portraits and Maps. Grown 8to. 5s. 

Bobert Sohumann. His Life and Works. By August Beissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. Sm. post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Schumann's Early Letters. Translated by May Herbert. With a 
Preface by Sir George Grove, D.O.L. Sm. post 8to. 3t. 6d. 

William Shakespeare. A Literary Biography by Earl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Schmits. Sm. ^>st 8yo. 5s. 

BosweU's Life of Johnson, with the Tour in the Hebrides, and 
Johnsoniana. New edition, with Notes and Appendices by the late Ber. 
Alexander Napier, M.A., Trinity Oollege, Oambridge, Yioar of Holkham, 
Editor of the Oambridge Bdition of the ' Theological Works of Barrow.' 
With Steel Bngravings. 5 vols. Demy Svo. 81. ; or in 6 vols. sm. post 8to. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Napier, and an Introduction by Professor J. W. Hales, M.A. 8 vols. 
Sm. post 8T0. 8b. 6d. each. 

North's Lives of the Norths: Bight Hon. Francis North, Baron 
Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Bev. Dr. John 
North. BditedbyA. Je8S0pp,D.D. With 3 Portraits. StoIs. Sm. postSro. 
Ss. 6d. each. 

Vasarl's Lives of the most Eminent PainterB» Sculptors, and 
Architects. Translated by Mrs. J. Foster, with Notes. 6y61s. Sm. post 8to. 
38.6d. each. 

Walton's Lives of Donne, Hooker, ftc. New edition, revised \fs 
A H. Bullen. With numerous illustrations. Sm. post Sro. 5i. 

Helps (Sir Arthur). The Life and Labours of the late Thomas 
Braasey. 7th edition. Sm. post 8to. It. 6d. 



The Life of Hernando Oortes, and the Conquest of Mexico, 

Dedicated to Thomas Oarlyle. 2 vols. Small post 8Vo. 8s. 6d. each. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of America. 



lOth edition. Small post Sva 88. 6d. 

The Life of Flzarro. With some Account of his Associates 

in the Oonqnest of Peru. Srd edition. Small post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 5th edition. 

Small post 8vo. St. 60. 
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Irving (Washington). Life of Oliver Goldgmlth. \%. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus and his Companions. 

2yolB. With Portiraite. Ss. 6d. each. 

Life of Mahomet and His Successors. With Portrait. 3<. 6<2. 

Life of George Washington. With Portrait. 4 vols. 3«. 6(2. 



each. 

Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his nephew, Pierre 
E. Irving. With Portrait. 2 yoIs. 3s. 6d. each. 

Lockhart's Life of Bums. Revised and corrected with Notes and 
AppendioeB, by William Soott Douglas. With Portrait. 8m. post 8to. Ss. 6d. 

Southey*s Life of Nelson. With Additional Notes, Index, Portraits, 
Plans, and upwards of 50 Bngrayings. 8m. post 8to. 5s. 

Life of Wesley, and the Bise and Progress of Methodism. 

With Portrait. Sm. post 8to. 58. 

Life of Wellington. By ' An Old Soldier.* From the materials of 
MazweU. With 18 Steel Bngravings. 8m. post. Sto. 58. 

Life of Burke. By Sir James Prior. With Portrait. Sm. post Svo. 
38. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Locke. By Lord King. Sm. post ^vo. 8«. 6(2. 

Life of Pope. By Bobert Garruthers. lUnstrated. Sm. post. 8yo. 5<. 

Cellini's Memohrs. Translated by T. Boscoe. With Portrait. 
8m. post Svo. 38. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow. 
With Portrait. Sm. post Svo. 3». 6d. 

Memorials and Letters of Charles Lamb. Talfourd*s edition, 
revised. By W. Oarew Hazlitt. 2 toIs. Sm. post 8to. 38. 6d. each. 

Robert Southey: The Story of his Life Written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by John Dennis. Small post 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited, with 
Memoir, by W. Moy Thomas. Revised edition, with 5 Portraits. 2 yob. 
small post Sto. 58. each. 

Memoirs of Philip de Commlnes. Translated by A. B. Sooble. With 
Portraits. 2 vols, small post Svo. 8s. 6d. eaoh. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed from the Shorthand 
MS. by the Bev. Mynors Bright, M.A. With Lord Braybrooke's Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, bv Henr^ B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 9 vols, demy 8to. 
with Portraits and other Illnstrations, lOs. 6d. each. 
*«* The only oomplete edition. 

Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence, with the Private Corre- 
spondenoe of Charles I. and Sir Bdward Nicholas, and between Sir Bdward 
Hyde (Barl of Olarendon) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from the 
Original MS8. by W. Bray, 7XS. With 45 Bngrayingi. 4 vols, nnall 
postSrcaOa. 
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FepjB* Diary and Oorrespondenoe. With Life and Notes by Lord 
Braybrooke, and 31 Eugravinfirg. 4 vols, small post Sto. aOe. 

The Early Diary of Prances Bumey, 1768 - 1778. With a Selec- 
tion from her Oorrespondenoe and from the JonmalB of her Sisters, Snsan 
and Charlotte Bnmey. Edited by Annie Baine Ellis. 2 vols, demy Svo. 82s. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay. As edited by her 
Niece, Gharlotte Barrett. With Portraits. 4 toIs. demy Svo. SOs. 

Handbooks of English Literature. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow of Ghrist's College. Cambridge, Professor of English Literature at 
King's College, London. Grown 8to. Ss. 6d. each. 

The Age of Pope. By John Dennis. 

The Age of Dryden. By B. Gamett, LL.D. 

The Age of Milton. By J. Bass Mallioger, M.A., and the 

Bev. J. H. B. Masterman. 
The Age of Wordsworth. By Prof. 0. H. Herford, LitiD. 

PRRPABIITG. 

The Age of Chaucer. By Professor Hales. 
The Age of Shakespeare. By Professor Hales. 
The Age of Johnson. By Thomas Seooombe. 
The Age of Tennyson. By Professor Hugh Walker. 

Ten Brink's History of English Literature. Vol. L— Early 
EDglii>h Literature (to Widif). Translated into English bv Horace M. 
Kennedy, Professor of German Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 38. 6d. Vol. II.— (Wiclif, Chancer, Earliest Drama, Benaissanoo). 
TransUted by W. Clarke Bobinson, Ph.D. Ss. 6d. Vol. HI.— (To the Death 
of Surrey). Edited by Professor Alois Brandl. Translated by L. Dora 
SchmitE. Small post Svo. Ss. Cd. 



The British Fleet : the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the 
NaTy of the Empire. By Commander Charles N. Bobinson, B.N. With 150 
Illustrations. Cheaper edition. Crown 8to. 6s. 

Achievements of Oava-lry. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.a. Crown Svo. with Maps and Plans. [In the press. 

The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the Second Empire, 
August-September 1870. By Gtoorge Hooper. With (General Map and Six 
Plans of Battles. Demy 870. 14a. 

Waterloo : The Downfall of the First Napoleon. A History of the 
Campaign of 1815. Bv Oeorge Hooper. With Maps and Plans. New edition, 
revised. Small post 870. 3s. 6d. 

History of the Irish Rebellion in 1798. By W. H. Maxwell. 
Illustrated by George Crulkshauk. 13th edition. 78. 6d. 

The War of the Succession in Spain during the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 17Q2-1711. Based on Original Manuscripts and Contemporary Becords. 
By Coi. the Hon. Arthur ParneU, B.B. Demy 870. 148. With Map, &a 



The Revolutionary Movements of 1848-9 in Italy, Austria, Hun- 

fary, and Germany. With some Examination of the pre7ions Thirt^-three 
ears. By C. Edmund Maurice. With Illustrations. Demy 8to. Ifia. 
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History of G^ermany in the Middle Ages. By E. F. Hendeison, 
Ph.D. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. net. 

England in the Fifteenth Century. By the late Bey. W. Denton, M. A. , 
Worcester Gollege, Oxford. Demy 870. 128. 

History of Modem Europe, from the Taking of Constantinople to 
the Establishment of the Gterman Empire, a.d. 1453-1871. By the late 
Dr. T. H. Dyer. A new edition. 5 yoIb. 21. 128. 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. From the Norman Oonquest to 
the reign of Qneen Anne. By Agnes Strickland. Library edition. With 
Portraits, Autographs, and Yij^ettes. 8 vols, demy 8yo. 78. 6d. each. Also 
a Cheaper Edition m 6 vols, with 6 Portraits, small post Svo. 908. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Agnes Strickland. With Index 
and 2 Portraits of Mary. 2 vols, small post 8vo. lOs. 

Llyes of the Tudor and Stuart Princesses. By Agnes Strickland. 
With Portraits. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
^^ • 

The Works of Flavi\is Josephus. Whiston's Translation. Thoroughly 
revised by Bev. A. B. Shilleto, M.A. With Topographical and GeographioaJ 
Notes by Sir 0. W. Wilson, E.G.B. 5 vols, small post Svo. 178. 6d. 

Coze's Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough. 3 vols. With Por- 
traits. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

*«* Atlas of ihb Plahs of MABLBOBOuan's'OAMPAiaNS. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

History of the House of Austria. 4 vols. With Portraits. 

Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

Draper's History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
2 vols. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Falckenberg's History of Modem Philosophy. Translated by 
Professor A. 0. Armstrong. Demy Svo. Ids. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Yariomm Notes. With Index, Maps, and Portrait. 
7 vols. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Gregorovius's History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. 
Translated by Annie HamOton. Grown Svo. Vols. L, II., and III., each ^8. 
net. YoL Iv., in 2 parts, each 48. 6d. net. 

Guizot's History of Civllisatlcm. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
With Portraits. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Lamartine's History of the Girondists. 3 vols. With Portraits. 
Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

MachiayeUl'B History of Florence, the Prince, and other Works. 
With Portrait. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. 

Martineau's (Harriet) History of England, from 1800-1815. Bm. 
post Svo. 38. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years* Peace, a.d. 1816-46. 4 vols. 

Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Mensel's History^ of German7. With Por^ts. ^ vols. Si9§l} 
post Svo. 38. H eiK^iif 
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lCiohelet*8 Luther's AutobiogrBphy. Translated by William Hazlitt. 
Small post 8to. 3s. 6d. 

History of the French Revolution from its earliest indica- 

tions to the iUght ef the King in 1791. Small post 8to. 3s. 6d. 

Mlgnet*s History of the French Revolution, from 1769 to 1814. 
With Portrait of Napoleon as First OonBoL Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic. A new Edition, with Intro- 
dnotion bj Moneore D. Ckmway. 3 toIb. Small post 8to. 3s. 6d. each. 

Ranke*s History of the Popes. Translated by E. Foster. 3 vols. 
With Portraits. Small post Sro. 3s. 6d. each. 



STANDARD BOOKS. 

{See also * Biography and History^* 'Poetry,* 'Fiction,' dtc) 

Addison's Works. With the Notes of Bishop Hm-d. Edited hy 
H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. With Portrait and Phites. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Bacon's Essays, and Moral and Historioal Works. Edited by J. Devey. 
With Portrait. Small post 8to. 38. 6d. 

Bede's Eoclesiastioal History, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Edited by Bev. Dr. OOes. With Map. Small post 8to. 5s. 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 toIs. With Portrait Small 
post 8to. 38. 6d. eaoh. 

Burke's Works and Speeches. 8 vols. Sm. post 8yo. 3«. 6<2. eaoh. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., and an Introdnotion by A H. Bollen. 3 vols. 
Demy 8to. with binding designed by Gleeson White, 3l8. 6d. net. Also a 
Oheap Bdition, in 3 toIs. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. eaoh. 

Coleridge's Prose Works. Edited by T. Ashe. 6 toIs. With Por- 
trait. Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Defoe*s Novels and Miscellaneous Works. 7 toIs. With Portrait. 
Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Dunlop's History of Prose Fiction. Bevised by Henry Wilson. 
2 vols. Small post Svo. Ss. eaoh. 

Emerson's Works. 3 vols. Small post 8to. 8«. 6^. each 

(Goldsmith's (O.) Works. Edited by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

aray's Letters. New Edition, by the Bey. D. 0. Tovey* M.A. 

[In the press. 

Hazlitt (William). Lectures and Essays. 7 toIs. Small post 8yo. 
38. 6d. eaoh. 

Irving (Washington). Ckxmplete Works. 15 tqIs^ With Vpt, 
pF0Bf dK, Small post Svo. 8s. 6d^ eaeh. 
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Lamb's Essays of Ella and Ellana. With Portrait. Small post 

8to. 3s. 6d. 

Looke (John). Philosophical Works. Edited by J. A. St. John. 
2 volfl. With Portrait. Hmall post 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

MiU (John Stuart). Essays. CSolleoted from variona sources by 
J. W. M. GibbB. Small post 8to. Ss. 6<1. 

Milton's Prose Works. Edited by J. A. St. John. 6 vols. With 
Portraits. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Prout's (Father) Rejiques. By Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition. 
With Etchings by Madise. Small post Sro. 5s. 

Swift (Jonathan). Prose Works. With Introduction by W. E. H. 
Leokj, M.P. In about 8 yolnmes. Small post 8to. Ss. Qd. each. 

[VoU, [. and II, shortly. 

Walton's (Izaak) Angler. Edited by Edward Jesse. With 229 
Engravings on Wood and Steel. Small post 8yo. 5s. 

White's Natural History of Selborne. Edited by Edward Jesse. 
With 40 Portraits and Oolonred Plates. Small post Svo. 5s. 

Young (Arthur). Travels In France during the Years 1787-89. 

Edited by M. Betham-Edwards. With Portrait. Small post Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Tour In Ireland during the years 1776-9. Edited by A. 

W. Hntton, Librarian, National Liberal Olnb. With Bibliography by J. P. 
Anderson. Index and Map. 2 vols. Small post 8vo., Ss. 6d. each. 



Comte's Posltiye Philosophy. Translated and Condensed by 
Harriet Martineao. New edition, with Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Philosophy of the Solenoes, being an Exposition of the 



Principles of the 'Ooan de Philosophic Positive.' By Q. H. Lewes. With 
Index. Small post Svo. 5s. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Hl^t (Qrundlinien der Philosophie des 
Aechts). Translated by Samuel W. Dyde, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental 
Philosophy in Queen's iJniversity* Kingston, Canada. Orown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Hugo (Victor). Dramatlo Works. Hernani— Buy Bias — The King's 
Diversion. Translated by Mrs. Newton Orosland and F. L. Slons. Small 
post Svo. Ss. 6<1. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Translated by various Writers, col- 



lected by J. H. L. Williams. With Portrait. Small podi Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Molldre's Dramatic Works. Translated hy G. H. WaU. 3 yols. 
With Portrait. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Montaigne's Essays. Gotton's Translation. Edited by W. G. 
Haslitt. S vols. Small poet Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. Translated by Dr. Nugent. Be- 
vised by J. Y. Prichard. 2 vols. With Portrait. SmaU post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Pascal's Thoughts. Translated by G. Eegan Paul. Small post 
Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Badne's Tragedies. Translated by B. Bruce Boswell. 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Sm«U post Svo, Ss.0d. each. 
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Goethe's Works. Inolnding his Antobiography and AnnalB, Dramatic 
Works, Poems and Ballads, Novels and Tales, Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
sbip and Travels, Tonr in Italy, Misoellaneons Travels, Early ana Miscel- 



snip and Travels, Tonr in Italy, Misoellaneons Travels, Barly and Miscel- 
laneons Letters, Oorrespondenoe with Schiller and Zelter, and Oonversations 
with Bokermann and Soret. Translated by J. Ozenford, Anna Swanwick, 
R. D. Bovlan, B. A Bowring, Sir Walter Scott, Edward Bell, L. Dora 
Sohmitz, A. D. Ck)leridge, and A. Rogers. 16 vols. With Portraits. Small 
post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

Faust. G^erman Text with Hayward's Prose Translation and 

Notes. Revised with Introduction by Dr. G. A Buohheim. Sm. post 8vo. 58. 

Hehie's Poems. Translated by £. A. Bowring. ' Sm. post Bvo. 3«. 6(2. 
Travel-Piotures. Translated by Francis Storr. With Map. 



Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Lessing's Dramatic Works. Edited by Ernest BelL 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, fto. Translated by E. 0. Beesley 

and Helen Zimmem. Edited by Edward Bell. With Frontispiece. Small 
post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Blchter (Jean Paul). Levana. Translated. Sm. post 8yo. 8«. 6<2. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces (Slebenkas). Translated 



by Lieat.-Ool. A. Ewing. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Schiller's Works. Inoluding the History of the Seven Tears' War, 
Revolt in the Netherlands, &c., Dramatic and Poetical Works^and Aesthe- 
tioal and Philofophioal Essavs. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
A. Lodge, B. A Bowrinff. J. Onnrchill, S. T. Ooleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, 
and others. 7 vols. With Portraits. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

F. Sohlegel's Lectures, and other Works. 5 vols. Small post 
8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

A. W. Sohlegel's Lectures on Dramatic Art and ^Literature. 
Translated by the Rev. A J. W. Morrison. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Schopenhauer. On the Fourfold Boot of the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason, and on the Will in Nature. Small post 8vo. 58. 

Essays. Selected and Translated by E. Belfort Baz. Small 



poet 8vo. 5s. 



Alfleri's Tragedies. Translated by E. A. Bowring. 2 yds. Small 
post 8vo. 88. M. each. 

Arlosto's Orlando Furioso, ftc. Translated by W. S. Bose. 2 toIs. 
With Portrait and 24 Steel Engravings. Small post 8vo. 59. each. 

Dante. Translated by Bey. H. F. Gary. With Portrait. Small 

post 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Translated hy I. 0. Wright With Flazman*s Blustrations. 

Small post 8vo. 5f. 

The Italian Text, with English Translation. The Inferno. 



By Dr. Oarlyle. The Porgatorio. By W. S. Dogdale. Sm. post 8vo. 58. each. 

Petrarch's Bonnets, and other Poems. Translated by yarious hands. 
With Life by Thomas Campbell, and Portrait and 15 Steel Engravings. 
Small poet 8va5«. 
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Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With Woodcuts and 8 Steel ^graTings. Small 
poet 8vo. 58. 

Camoens' Lusiad. Miokle*8 Translation revised by £. B. Hodges. 

Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). The Thoughts of. Translated 
literally, with Notes. Biographical Sketch, Introductory Bssay on the 
Philosophy, and Index. By George Long, M.A. New edition. Printed at 
the OhiBwiok Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Pott 
Sto. 68. (Or in Bohti's (J\.iM9icaX Ltbrary, 38. 6d.) 

Epictetus. The Discourses of, with the Enoheiridion and Frag- 
ments. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by George Louff, M.A. 
New edition, printed at the Ohiswiok Press, on hand-made paper* &ud bound 
in buckram. 2 vols. Pott Syo. lOs. 6d. (Or in Bohn*s Claasiocil Library, 

1 TOL, 58. 

Plato's Dialogues, referring to the Trial and Death of Socrates, 
Euthyphrq, The Apology, Orito and Phaado. . Translated by the late William 
WheweOl, D.D. Printed at the Ohiswick Press on hand-made paper, and 
, bound in buckram. Pott Svo., is, Qd, 

Plotinus, Select Works of. Translated by Thomas Taylor. Edited 

by G. R. S. Mead, B.A., M.R.A.S. Small poet 8vo. 58. 
Horace. The Odes and Oarmen Saeoulare. Translated into English 

Verse by the late John Oonington, M.A. Uth edition. Fcap. Svo. 38. 6d. 
The Satires and Epistles. Translated into English Verse 

by John Oonington, M.A. 8tii edition. 3s. 6d. 



Dictionaries and Books of Reference. 

Webster's International Dictionary of the English Language, 
bein^ the authentic edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, comprising 
the issues of 1847, 1864, and 1880, now thoroughly revised and enlargea under 
the superyision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Tale Uniyeruty, with 
Valuable Literary Appendices. Medium 4to. 2118 pages, S500 Woodcuts. 
Cloth, II. Il8. 6d.; lialf calf, 21. 28.; half russia, 21. ^.j fnU calf, 21. 88. 
Also in 2 vols, doth, 11. 148. 

The Standard in the Postal Telegraph Department of the British Isles. 

The Standard in the United States Ooyemment Printing Office. 

Prospectuses with specimen pages sent free on application. 

Webster's Brief International Dictionary. A Pronounoing Dic- 
tionary of, the English Language. Abridged from Webster's International 
Dictionary. With 800 Illnstrations. Demy8vo. 38. 

A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Oant. By A. Barrdre and 
0. G. Leland. 2 vols. Medium 8yo. 78. 6d. each. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael Bmn, Im- 
perial 8yo. New edition, thoroughly reyised and enlarged by B. E. Qrayes 
(of the British Museum) and waiter Armstrong. 2 yols. Imperial 8yo. 
buckram, 31. 38. 

A Biographical Dictionary. Containing Gondse Notices (upwards 
of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more particu< 



larly of Distinguished Natiyes of Great Britain and Ireland. By Tlu>mpson 
Cooper, F.S.A. With a new Supplement, bringing the work down to 1888. 
2 you. drown 8yo. 58. each. 



Kluge's Etymologioal Dictionary of the German Language. 
Tnuulated by J. 7. Dayis, D.Lit, M.A. Oheap Bditioiu Chrown 4to. 7t. Id. 
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Grimm's Teutonic Mythology. Translated from the 4th edition, 
with Notes and At>pen(iiz, by Jameg Stephen Stallybrass. Demy Sro. 4 YoIb 
31. Ss. ; Vols. I. to III. 15a each : YoL IV. (containing Additional Notes and 
References, and completing the Work), 18t. 

French and English Dictionary. By F. E. A. Gasc 6th edition. 

8yo. doth, lOs. 6d. 

A Pocket Dictionary. 16mo. 52nd Thonsand. 2s. 6d. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. Collected 
and Contrasted. By the late Yen. 0. J. Smith, M.A. Small post Svo. 5<. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Dictionary of Synonymous Words in 
the English Language, showing the aocorate signification of words of similar 
meaning. Ulustoated with Quotations from Standard Writers. By Yen. 0. J. 
SmithTlf.A. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., of Balliol GoUege, 
Oxford. Demy Svo. 148. 

A History of Boman Literature. By Professor W. S. Teoffel. 
5th edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Professor L. Schwabe. 
Translated by G. 0. W. Warr. M»A., Professor of Olassioal Literature at 
King's College, London. 2 vols. Medinm Svo. 15s. each. 

Corpus Foetarum Latinorum, a se aliisque denno reoognitomm et 
brevi lectionnm varietote instnaotomm, edidit Johannes Percival Postgate. 
YoL L Large post 4to. 21a. net. Or in 2 p^rts, paper wrappers, Sa. each net 

[Kol. U. prapanny. 

Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual of Bngllsh Literature. En- 
larged edition, by H. G. Bohn. 6 yols. Small post Svo. 58. each ; or 4 vols., 
half morocco, 21. 2s. 

A Dictionary of Boman Coins, Bepublican and Imperial. Com- 
menced by the late Seth W. Stevenson. F.B.A., revised in part by 0. Roach 
Smith, F.S.A., and completed by F. W. Madden, M.R.A.S. With upwards 
of 700 engravings on wood, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Svo. 21. 28. 

Hen&ey's Guide to English Coins, from the Conquest to the present 
time. New and revised edition. By 0. F. Eeary, M.A., F.S.A. With on 
Historical Introduction by the Editor. Small post Svo. Gs. 

Humphreys' Coin Collector's Manual, or Guide to the Numismatic 
student in the Formation of a Cabinet of Ooins. By H. N. Hnmphreys. With 
Index and upvnurds of 140 Illnstrations on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. Small 
post Svo. 58. each. 

Clark's Introduction to Heraldry. 18th edition. Bevised and 
Enlarged by J. B. Phmch^, Bonge Oroix. With nearlv 1000 Illastxations. 
Small post Svo. 58. ; or with the Illastrationfl Ooloureo, halfomoroooo, rox- 
bnrgh, 158. _^^______ 

ART AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sir Edward Bume-Jones, Bart A Beoord and Beview. By 
Malcolm Bell. Ulnstrated with over 100 Reproductions of the most popnli^ 
pictures by the Artist; including many painting and drawings hitherto un- 
published, and a representative selection of his designs for stained glass, 
tapestry, &c. With full and complete lists of his finished works and of his 
cartoons. 3rd edition, with binding designed by Gleeson White. Small 
Golombier Svo. 218. net. 

Albert Moore : his Life and Works. By A. Lye Baldry. Illus- 
trated with 10 Photogravures and about 70 other BeprodnctionB. 
Golombier Svo. vnth binding by Gleeson White, 218. net. 
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Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., F.H.A. An lUnstraied Ghroniele. B7 
Ernest Rhys. With Introduction bj F. G. Stephens. lUnstrated with 15 
PhoU^^Tures and 100 other Beprodnotions. Super royal 4to. 31. 8s. 

The Art of Velasquez. A Gritioal Study. By B. A. M. Stevenson. 
With 20 Fhotograynres and 50 other lUnstrations. Small royal 4to. 21. 5s. net. 

Raphael's Madonnas, and other Great Hctnres. Beproduoed from 
the Original Paintings. With a Life of Baphael. and an Account of hi» 
Chief Works. By Earl E&roly. With 54 Illustrations, including 9 Photo- 
gravures. Small Oolombier 870. 2l8. net. 

Masterpieces of the Great Artists A.D. 1400-1700. By Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D'Anvers). With 43 foil-page Illustrations, including 8- 
Photogravures. Small Golombier Svo. 21s. net. 

Men and Women of the Century. Being a Collection of Portraits 
and Sketches by Mr. Rudolf Lehmann. Bdited, with Introduction and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by H. 0. Marillier, B.A With 12 Photogravures and 70 
facsimile reproductions in Half-tone, some printed in Oolour, and all executed 
and printed by the Swan Electric Engraving Oo. Medium 4^. 81. Ss. 

Blctaard Cosway, R.A., and his Companions. With numerous 
lUn&trationB. By Qeorge G. Williamson, Lit.D. Small Oolombier 8vo. 



Bell (Sir C.) The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression as 
Connected with the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles Bell, K.H. 7th edition* 
revised. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Bell s Cathedral Series. A new Series of Handbooks on the great 
OHthedrals. Edited by Gleeson White and E. F. Strange. Well illustrated. 
Oloth, Is. 6d. each. 

*,• Illustrated list <m applicatiMi. 

Blozam (M. H.) The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. By M. H. Blozam. With numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. lltk 
eriition. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. ISs. Companion Volume on CHUBCH VEST- 
MENTS. 78. 6d. 

Bryan's Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and. 
Engravers. With a List of Cyphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael 
Bryan. New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by B. B. Graves* 
of the British Museum, and Walter Armstrong, E.A. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 
buckram, 31. Ss. 

Bum (R.) Ancient Bome and its Neighbourhood. An Hlustrated 
Handbook to the Ruins in the Cl^ and the Campagna. By Robert Bum» 
M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of * Rome and th» 
Campagna,' &c. With numerous Illustrat.ons. 7s. 6d. 

*«* This volume is also issued in limp red cloth, with Map Pocket, for tho 
convenience of Travellers. 

Connoisseur Series. Edited by Gleeson White. 

Hiatt (C. T. J.) Picture Posters. A Handbook on the His- 
tory of the Hlustrated Placard. With numerous Reproductioos of the most 
artistio examples of all countries. By C. T. J. Hiatt. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Strange (E. F.) Japanese Illustration. A History of the 
Arts of Woodcutting and Colour Printing in Japan. By Edward F. Strange^ 
M.J.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and ^ other lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Watson (B. M.) The Art of the House. By Bosamund 
Wheatley^.S.A With numerous Reproductions. Demy 8to. 6s. net. 
Manriott Watson. Illustrated. Demy 870. Gs. net. 

WheaUey (H. B.) English Historical Portraits. By H. B» 

K 2 
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Ciuminghams Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters. A 
new editioD, with Notes and Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. Heaton. 3 vols, 
small po&t 8yo. 3«. 6d. eaoh. 

Delamotte (P.^H.) The Art of Sketching from Nature. By 
P. B. Delamotte. Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts and 20 Ooloured Plates, 
arranged progressively, from Water-colour Drawings by Pront, E. W. Cooke, 
R.A., Girtln, Varley, De Wint, and the Author. New edition. Boyal 4to. 21«. 

Demmln's niustrated History of Arms and Armour, from the 
Barlle»t Period. By Auguste Demmin. Translated by 0. 0. Black, M.A., 
Assistant Keeper, South Kensington Museum. With nearly 000 Illustra- 
tions. Small post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Dldron's Christian Iconography. A History of Christian Art in the 
Middle A^es. Translated from the French, with additions, d^s., by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. smaU post 8vo. Ss. each. 

XIx-Llbris Series. Edited by Gleeson White. 

English Book-Plates (Ancient and Modem). By Egerton 
Oastle, M.A., F.S.A. With more than 200 Illustrations. 3rd edition. 
10s. 6d. net. 

French Book-Plates. By Walter Hamilton. With nearly 200 
lUustrationf. 2nd edition, re>ised and enlsurged. Ss. 6d. net. 

German Book-Plates. By Dr. Heinrich Pallmann and G. 
Bavenscroft Dennis. With numerous Illustrations. \J^vvparvn^. 

American Book-Plates. By Gbarles Dexter Allen. With 
3ibliogn^phy by Eben Newell Hewins, and numerous IllustratioDs. 12s. 6d. net. 

Ladies' Book- Plates. By Noma Labouchere. With numerous 
Ulustrat ons. 8s. 6d. net. 

Printers' Marks. By W. Boberts, Editor of the ' Bookworm/ 
^. With about 250 Examples. Ts. 6d. net. 

The Decorative Illustration of Books. By Walter Crane. 
With n ore than 150 Dlustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

Modem Book Illustration. By Joseph Pennell. With 172 
lUufitrations. lOs. Zdi,. net. 

Bookbindings, Old and New. By Brander Mattbews. With 
uuDiprous niustrationi). Ts. 6d. net. 

Decorative Heraldry. By,G. W.Eve. {Preiparing, 

Durer's Little Passion. Printed from stereotypes taken from 
the oriflrinal woodblocks. With Inti'oduction by Austin Dobson, and Phot*-- 
gravure Poi trait uf DOrer, by himself. 5s. net. 

iFalrholt's Oostume in England. A History of Dress to the end of 
the Eighteenth Genturv. 3rd edition. Revised by the Hon. H. A. DUlon, 
F. S. A. Illustrated with above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. sm. post 8vo. 58. each. 

Plazman's Classical Compositions, reprinted in a cheap form for 
thetuse of Art Students. Oblong demy, paper cover, 28. Qdi. each. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 39 Designs. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMBR, 
34!Designs. THE TRAGEDIES OF AESCHYLUS, 36 Deeigns. THE 
WORKS AND DAYS AND THEOGONY OF HBSIOD, 37 Designs. 
SELECT COMPOSITIONS FROM DANTE'S DIVINE DRAMA. 37 
Designs. Oblong, paper cover, 28. ^di». 

Plaxman. Lectures on Sculpture, as delivered before the President 
and Members of the Royal Academy. By J. Flaxman, R.A. With 58 Plates. 
New edition. Small post 8vo. Os. 
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Oatty (Mrs.) The Book of Sun-dials. CoUeoted by Mrs. Alfred 

Gatty, Author of ' Parables from Katnre/ &c. Edited by Horatio IE. F. 

Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. With numerons lUostrations. 3rd edition. Fcap» 

4to. 158. 
Heaton (Mrs.) A Concise History of Fainting. By Mrs. Charles 

Beaton. Ne«7 edition, revised, by Cosmo Monkhonse. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
Lanzi's History of Painting In Italy, from the Period of the Be- 

▼ival of the Fine Arts to the End of the Eighteenth Century. With a. 

Biographical Notice of the Author, Indexes, and Portraitt:. Translated by 

Thomas Boscoe. 3 vols, small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Law (E.) The History of Hampton Court Palace. .Profusely 
ninstrated with Copper^plates, Autotypes, Etchings, EngravingH, Maps, and 
Plans. By Ernest Xaw, B.A. In 3 vols. fcap. 4to. Vol. I.— IN TuDOR 
TIMES, 2l8. ; Vol. II.~IN STUART TIMES, 21«. ; Vol. III.— IN OBANGB- 
AND GUBLPH TIMES, 21s. 

*w* Vol. II. will be sold in sets only. Vols. I. and III. may be obtained, 
separatdy. 

Leonsurdo da Vinci's Treatise on Painting. With a Life of Leonardo. 
New edition, revised, with numerous Plates. Small post 8vo. 58. 

Moody (F. W.) Lectures and Lessons on Art. By the late F. W. 
Moody, Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum. Witli 
Diagrams to illustrate Composition and other matters. 5th edition. Demy^ 
8vo. sewed, 4s. 6d. 

Patmore (C.) Principle in Art. By Coventry Patmore. 2nd edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 
Petit (J. T.) Architectural Studies in France. By the late Bey. 

J. T. Petit, F.S.A. New edition, revised by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. 

Fcap. 4to. with 260 Illustrations, 158. net. 

Planches History of British Costume, from the EarUest Time to 
the close of the Eigkteenth Century. By J. B. Planch^, Somerset Herald. 
With Index and upwards of 400 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 58. 

Kenton (E.) Intaglio Engraving, Past and Present. By Edward 
Benton. With numerooBlllasrrations from Gems and Seals. Fcap. 8vo. 3.i. 6d. 

Boberts (W.) Memorials of Christie's. By W. Boberts. With 

61 Collotype Beproductions and Coloured Frontiepieoe. 2 vols. 8vo. 258. net. 
Stokes (Margaret). Three Months in the Forests of France. A. 

Pilgnmafire in Search of Yesticres of the Irish Saints in France. With. 

numerous Illustrations. By Margaret Stokes, Hon. M.B.I.A. Fcap. 4to.. 

128. net. 
Strange (B. F.) Alphabets. A Handbook of Lettering for the use 

of Artists, Architects, and Students. With 200 Ulustrations. Crown Svo. 58. 
Vasari's Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 

Architects. Translated by Mrs. J. Foster, with Notes, Index, and Portrait. 

6 vols, small post 8vo. Ss. ^. each. 

Way (T. B.) Reliques of Old London. Drawn in lithography by 
T. B. Way. With Introduction and Exidanatory Letterpress by H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S. A. Small 4to. 218. net. 

Wedmore (F.) Etching in England. By Frederick Wedmore. 

With numerous lUnstrations. Small 4to. Ss. 6d. net. 
White (Q-leeson). Practical Designing. A Handbook on the Pre- 

parauon of Working Drawings, showing the Technical Methods employed in. 

preiMtring them for the Manufacture, and the Limits imposed on the Desigii. 

bv the Mechanism of Beproduction and the materials employed. Freely 

Illustrated Edited by Gleeson White. 2nd edition. 68.net. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A Kempla. On the Imitation of Christ. A New Translation. 
Bt the Bt. Rev. H. CKiodwin, D. D. 3rd editiAn. With fine Steel Bngraying 
after Qnido, 3c. 6d. ; without the BngntTing, 28. ^dn. Ohesp edition, It. doth ; 
6d. sewed. 

Alford (Dean). The Greek Testament. With a critically revised 
TAxt; % Digeet of Tftrions Beadinn; Marginal Beferenoee to Yerbiil and 
Idiomatio Usage ; Prolegomena; and a Oritiml and Bzeg«>tical Oommentary. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Minifit<*rs. By the late Henry 
Alford, D.O., Dean of Oanterbuxy. 4 toIs. Svo. 51. 28. Sold separately. 

The New Testament for English Readers. Containing the 

Authorised Yersion, with additional Oorreotions of Readinffs and Benderingo, 
Marginal Beferenoefi, and a Oritioal and Explanatory Oommentary. In 4 
Parts, 21. 148. 6d. Sold separately. 

Augustine (St): De Civitate Dei. Books XI. and XII. By the 
Bev. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A. I. Text only, 2s. II. Introduction, Literal 
Translation, and £ioter, 38. 



. In Joannls EvangeUum Traotatus. XXIV. -XXYII. Edited 



by the Ber. Henry Cke, B.O., F.S.A., Is. 6d. Also the Translation by tbo 
late Bey. Oanon H. Brown, Is. 6d. 

Barrett (A C.) Companion to the Greek Testament For the 
Use of Theok^oal Students and the Upper Forms in ^choulli. By A. 0. 
Barrett, M.A., Gains Oollege. 5th edition, rerlBed. Foap. Svo. 58. 

Barry (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the Use of SchoolR. 
By the Bey. Oanon Barry, D.D.. Principal of King's College, London. lOth 
edition. Foap. 28. 

Birks (T. R.) Hores Evangelicsd, or the Internal Evidenoe of the 
Gospel History. By the Bey. T. B. Birks, M.A.. late Hon. Canon of E'y. 
Bdited by the Bey. H. A. Birks, M.A., late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Oamb. 
Demy 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Bleek (F.) An Introduction to the Old Testament By Friedrioh 
Bleek. Bdited by Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphansen. Translated from 
the Second Edition of the German by G. H. Yenables, under the superviston 
of the Rev. E. Yenables, Besidentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2nd edition, with 
Corrections. With Index. 2 yols. lOs. 

Burbldge (Boy. E.) Litiurgles and Offices of the Chiirch for the use 
of BDglish Beaders, in illustration of the Growth and Deyotional yalue of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with a Catalogue of the remains of the Library of 
Archbishop Cranmer. By Edward Burbidge, M.A., Prtbendary of Wells. 
Cr. 8yo. 98. 

The Parish Priest's Book of Offices and Instructions for 

the Sick: with Appendix of BeaHings and Occdbional OfBces. 4th edition, 
thoroughly reyised, with much additional matter. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. 

Burgon (Dean). The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels 
Yindicated and Established. By the late Jobu William Burgon. B.D., Dean 
of Chichester. Arranged, Completed, and Edited by Ed?rard Miller, M.A., 
Wykehamical Prebendary of Chichester. Demy 8yo. lOs. 6d. net. 

The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of 

the Holy Gospels. Edited by the Bey. Edward Miller, tf.A. Demy Svo. 
10s.6d.net. 
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Denton (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles for the 
Sundays and other Holy Days of the Ohristian Year, and on the Acts of the 
ApoBtles. By the Bev. W. Denton, M.A., Worcester Oolleffe, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Oripplegate. In 7 vols, each 98. 

JBusebius. Eoolesiastloal History. Translated by Bey. 0. F. Cruse, 

5s. 

Oamler (T. P.) Church or Dissent P An Appeal to Holy Soriptore, 
addressed to Dissenters. By T. P. Qamier, late Fellow of AU Sonls' GoU^e, 
Oxford. 2nd edition. Grown 8vo. 28. ; in stiff paper cover for distribution, 
1«. 

Bardwlck (C.) History of the Articles of Religion. By Charles 
Hardwick. 3rd edition revised. Ss. 

Sawkins (Canon). Family Prayers: — Containing Psalms, Lessons, 
and Prayers, for every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the late Bev. 
Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 20th edition. Foap. 8vo. 
If. 

Sook (W. P.) Short Meditations for Every Day In the Year. 
Edited by the late Very Bev W. P. Hook, D.D., Deaa of Ghichester. 
Bevised edition. 2 vols. Poap. 8vo. Large type. 148. Also 2 vols. 32mo. 
Cloth, 58. ; calf, gilt edges, 9s. 

The ChrlstlEtn Taught by the Church's Services. Bevised 

edition. Fcap. 8vo. Large type, 68. 6d. Boyal 32mo. Oloth, 28. 6d. 
calf, gilt edges, 48. 6d. 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on 

each Day of the Week, according to the stated Hours of Prayer. 8th 
edition. 16mo. Gloth, red edges, 2s; calf, gilt ed^es, Ss. Cheap edition, 3d. 

Humphry (W. G.) An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on 
thd Book of Common Prayer. By W. O. Humphry, B.D., late Fellow of 
Trinily Collie, Cambridge, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields. 6th edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

liatham (H.) Pastor Pastorum ; or, the Sohooling of the Apostles 
by our Lord. By the Bev. Heoiy Latham, M.A., Mvster of Trinity Hall, 
dambridge. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 

A Service of Angels. Crown 8?o. 3«. 6d. 



liewin (T.) The Life and Epistles of St Paul. By Thomas Lewin, 
M.A., F.SA., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at.Law. 5th edition. 
Illustrated with numerous mie Engravings on Wood, Maps, and Pians. 
2 vols. Demy 4to. 21. 28. 

lamer (E.) Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
By Bev. E. Millar, M.A. Oxon, Beotor of Buoknell, Bicester. Crown S^o. 48. 

Monsell (Dr.) Watches by the Cross. Short Meditations, Hymns, 
and Litanies on the Last Seven Words of our Lord. 4th edition. Cloth, red 
edges. Is. 

Near Home at Last A Poem. 10th thousand. Cloth, red 

edges. Imp. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

• Our New Vicar ; or, Plain Words about Ritual and Parish 



Work. Fcap. 8vo. 11th edition, 28. ^, 

The Wlnton Church Catechism. Questions and Answers on 

the Teaching of the Church Catechism. 4th edition. 32mo. cloth, Ss. 
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Neander (AngustOB.) History of the Ohristian Religion ancL 
Choroli. Translated bj J. Tottvj, 10 roll, small poet Sro. Ss. 6d. eaoh.* 

■ Life of JesuB Ohritt, in its Historioal Gonnezion aod Develop- 

ment. Translated by J. M'Olintook and G. BlnmenthaL Sm. poet 8yo.{3s46cL 

History of the Planting and Training of the Chrlstiaii. 



Ohnrch by the Apostlet. Toxetber with the AntiiraostikaB, or Siiirit of 
Tertnllian. Translated ^xj J. B. Byland. 2 toIb. small post 8to. 3«. 6d. eaeh. 

- Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas. Edited by- 



iDr. Jaoobi. Translated by J. B. Byland. 2 vols, small post 8ro. 3s. 6d. each. 
Memorials of Christian Life in the £arly and Middle* 



Ages. Translated by J. K. Byland. Small post 8yo. 3t. 6d. 

Pietsoal. The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the Text- 
of M. Angnste Molinier by 0. Kegan PauL Ss. 6d. 

Perowne (Bp.) The Book of Psalms: a New Translation, witb 
Introductions and Notes, Oritioal and Explanatory. By the Bight Ber. J. J». 
Stewart Perowne. D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Sro. YoL L Sthfedition,. 
roTised, 18«. Vol. II. 8th edition, revised, 168. 

— , — The Book of Psahns. An abridged Edition for Schools anc( 
Private Students. Orown 8to. 8th edition, 10^. 6d. 

Pearson (Bp.) Exposition of the Creed. Edited by E. Walford^ 

M.A. 58. 

Prudentius. Selected Passages, with Verse Translations on the^ 
opposite pages. By the Ber. F. St. John Thackeray, late Assistant Master,. 
Bton College. Orown 8?o. 78. 6d. 

Sadler (M. F.) The Gospel of St Matthew. By the Bev. M. F. 
Sadler, Bector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. With Notes, GriticaE 
and Practical, and Two Maps. 6ch edition. Orown 8to. 78. 6d. 

The Gospel of St IiAark. 4th edition. Crown Bvo. Is. 6(i. 

The Gospel of St Luke. 4th edition. Crown 8vo. 9». 

The Gospel of St. John. 6th edition. Crown Bvo. la, 6<2. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 4th edition. Crown Bvo. It, 6<2. 

St Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 3rd edition. Crown Bvo*. 



7«. 6d. 
St Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 2nd edition. Czowi^ 

8/0. 78. 6d. 

St. Paul's Ep'stles to the G&datians, Ephesians, and 



Fhilippians. 3rd edition. Orown 8vo. 68. 

St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians, Thessalonians, and. 

Timothy. 2nd edition. Orown 8vo. 68. 

• St. Paul's EpisUes to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 



2nd edition. Orown 8to. 68. 

The Epistles of SS. James, Peter, John, and Jude. 

2nd edition. Crown Sto. 68. 

The Revelation of St John the Divine. With Notes 



Oritical and Practical, and Introduction. 2nd edition. 68. 



- Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers, arranged 



to accord with the Ohnrch's Tear. 2nd edition. Crown Bvo. 5*. 
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Sadler (M. F.) Churoh Divine — Bible Truth. 49th thousand. Foap. 
8yo. 38. ^, 

' The objective nature of the faith, the Athanasian Creed, the Baptismal 
Services, the Holy Eucharist, Absolution and the Priesthood, Ohnroh 
Oovernment and Oonfirmation, are some of the more prominent subjects 
treated. And Mr. Sadler handles each with a marked defrree of sound 
sense, and with a thorough mastery of his subject.' — GFuardian. 

The Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. 

Being the Church Catediism expanded and explained in Question and 
Answer, for the use of Clergymen, Parents, and Teachers. 46th thousand. 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Confirmation. An Extract from the Church Teacher's 

Manual. 70ch thousand. Id. 

. The One Offering. A Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature oi 



the Eucharist. Fcap. Svo. 11th thousand, 28. 6d. 

The Second Adam and the New Birth ; or, the Doctrine of 

Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. 12th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

- Justification of Life: its Nature, Antecedents, and Besultp. 



2nd edition, revised. Crown 8yo. 48. 6d. 

The Sacrament of Responsibility ; or. Testimony of the 

Scripture to the Teaching of the Churoh on Holy Baptism, with especial 
reference to the Cases of lafants ; and Answers to Objections. 9th thousand, 
6d. With an Introduction and an Appendix. On fine paper, bound in doth, 
7th edition, 28. ^, 

Scripture Truths. A Series of Ten Tracts on Holy Baptism, 

The Holy Communion, Ordination, &c. 9d. per set. Sold separately. 

The Communicant's Manual; beiog a Book of Self- 



examination. Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. Bojal 32mo. 114th 
thooEand. Chth, Is. 6<1.; roan, gilt edges, 28. 6d. ; padded calf, 58. 
A Cheap edition in limp cloth, 8d. 

A Larger Edition on fine paper, red rubies. Fcap. 

8to. 28. 6d. 

'Scrivener (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Grssce Teztus Stephaidci, 
A.D. 1550. Accedunt TarJsB leotiones editionum Bezas, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, cnrante F. H. Scrivener, A.M., D C.L., LL.D 
16mo. 4s. 6d.— Bditio Major. Small poet Svo. 2nd edition. 78. 6d.— An 
Edition with wide Mai^^ for Notes. 4to. half bound, 12". 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 

Testament. For the Use of Biblical Students. 4th edition, revised ann 
enlarged by the Bev. E. Miller, M A., formerly Fellow aud Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. With Portrait and numerous Lithographed Facsimiles ot 
KSS. Demy Svo. 2 vols. 328. 

^Bocrates' and Sozomen's Ecclesiastical Histories. Translated from 
the Greek. 2 vols. 58. each. 

Steers (E.) Notes of Sermons, arranged in Accordance with the 
Church's Year. Edited by Bev. B. M. Heanley. M.A. Oxon. With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown Svo. 8rd Series, 78. 6ol. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Histories of the Church. Translated 
from the Greek. 58. 

^oimg (Rev. P.) Daily Readings for a Tear on the Life of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Bev. Peter Tcung, M.A. 6th 
edition. 2 vols. Svo. 11. U 
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ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by OommMider OHABLES N. ROBINSON, B.N. 

'The ieries of Nayal Handbooks edited by Oommander Bobinson has made a. 
most hopefnl begiimiiig» and may be oonnted upon to supply the growing popular 
demand for information in regard to the Navy, on which the national existenoe^ 
dependf.'— Times. 

Crown Svo. Illustrated, Ss. each. 

Naval Administration : the Constitution, Character, and Functions 
of the Board of Admiralty and of the Oivil Departments it Directs. By 
Admiral Sir B. Yeo^y Hamilton. G.O.B., late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty^ 

The Meohanlsm of Men-of-War: being a Description of the> 
Haohinery to be found in Modem Fighting Ships. By Fleet Engiaeer- 
Beginald 0. Oldknow, B.N. 

Toii>edoe8 and Torpedo- Vessels. With a Chapter od the Eflfecta 
of Torpedo Warfare, by one who was present at the Yidn and Weiheiwei. By- 
Lieutenant G. E. Armstrong, late B.N. 

Naval Ordnance and Small Arms. With the Methods of Mounting: 
Guns on Board Modem Men-of-War. By Oaptain H. Garbett, B.N. 
Ot7i«r FolufiMS vn, Preparation. 



BOTANY. 

By J. G. BAKER, F.B.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium of the 
Boyal Gardens, Eew. 

A Flora of the English Lake Distriot. Demy 8vo. 1%, 6d 

Handbook of the Fern Allies. A Synopsis of the Gtenera ancK 
Species of the Natural Orders, Equisetaoeae, Lybopodiaoeae, Selaginellaoeae^. 
Rbizocarpeae. Dony Svo. 58. 

Handbook of the Amaryllideae, including the Alstroemerieae ancl 

Agaveae. Demy 8to. &8. 
Handbook of the Bromeliaceae. Demy Svo. 6«. 
Handbook of the IrldesB. Demy Svo. 5^. 



SngUsh Botany. Containing a Description and Life-size Drawing 
of every British Phuit. Edited by T. Boswell (formerly Syms), LL.D.,. 
F.L.8., Ac. The Rgures by J. C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. De 0. Sowerby F.L.S... 
J. W. Salter, A.L.S.. F.G.S., and J. E. Sowebbt. 3rd edition, entirely^ 
revised, with descriptions of all the roeoies by the Editor, and 1987 full-pa«»^ 
Coloured Plates. In 12 vols. aU. Ss. cloth ; 271. 15s. half morocco ; and XLi. 1&.. 
whole morocco. Also in 89 parts, Ss. each, except part 89, containing an Index, 
to the whole work, 78. 6d. volumes sold sepiurately. 

*«* A Supplement to the third edition is now in preparation. YoL I. (YoL 
XIII. of the complete work) containing orders I. to XL., by N. E. Brown, of 
the Boyal Herbarium, Eew, now ready, 178. Or in three parts, Ss. each. 

Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary. Describing the Plants, Fruits,, 
and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and explaining the Terms and 
Operations emploved in their cultivation. New edition (1893-4), revised bj- 
0. H. Wri^t, F.B.M.S., and D. Dewar, Ourator of the Botanic Gardens^ 
Glasgow. J>emy 8vo. 98. net. 
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British Fungus-Flora. A Olassified Text-book of Mycology. By 
George Maseee. With nnmerouB IllnstrationB. 4to18. Post 8yo. 78. Cd. each. 

Botanist's Pooket-Book. By W. B. Hayward. Containing the 
botanical name, common name, soil or situation, colour, growth, and time of 
flowering of all plants* arranged in a tabulated form. Ith edition, reyised, 
with a new Appendix. Fcap. 8yo. 48. 6d. 

Index of Britisli Plants, acoording to the London Catalogue (8th 
edition), including the Synonyms used by the principal authors, an alphabetical 
list of English names; also references to the illustrations of Syme's ' English 
Botany ' and Bentham's ' British Flora.' By Robert Tumbull. Paper, 28. 6d. ; 
cloth, 38. 

The London Catalogue of British Plants. Part I., containing the 
British Phaenogamia, Filices, Bquisetaceae, Lyoopodiaceae, SelagineUaceae, 
Marsileaoeae, and Oharaoeae. 9th edition. Demy 8yo. 6d. ; interleayed, in 
limp dotii. Is. 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

The Case against Bimetallism. By Sir Boherfc Giffen, C.B., LL.D, 

4th edition. Grown 8yo. 78. 6d. 
The Growth of Capital. By the same author. Demy 8to. Is, 6d 



Elcardo on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
Edited by B. C. K. Qonner, M.A., Lecturer, Uniyersity Oollege, Liyerpool. 
Sm. post 8yo. Ss. 

Smith (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Baz. 2 yols. Sm. post 8yo. 78. 

The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. By the late 
J. W. Gilbart, F.R.b., formerly Director and Ctoneral Manager of the London 
and Westminster Bank. New edition, reyised by A. 8. Michie, of the Boyal 
Bank of Soowmd, Glasgow. 2 yols. small post 8vo. lOs. 



SPORTS AND GAMES. 

Bohn's Handbooks of Athletic Sports. In 8 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 
3&. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.— Cricket, by Hon. and Rey. E. Lyttelton. Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilberforce. Tennis, Backets, and Fiyes, by Jnlian Marshall, Major Spens, 
and Eey. J. A. Tait. Golf, by W. T. LinskiU. Hockey, by F. S. Oreswell. 

Vol. n.— Rowing and Sculling, by W. B. Woodgate. Sailing, by E. F. 
Knight. Swimming, by M. and J. B. Oobbett. 

VoL lII.~Bozing, by B. G. Allanson-Winn. Broadsword and Single Stick, 
with chapters on Qnarterstafl, Bayonet, Gudgel, Shillalah. Walking-Stick, 
and Umbrella, by B. G. Allanson-Winn and 0. Phillipps-Wolley. Wrestling, 
by Walter Armstrong. Fencing, by H. A. Oolmore Drmn. 

Vol. IV.— Eugl^ Football, oy Harry Vassall. Association Football, by 
0. W. Alcock. Baseball, by Newton Orane. Bounders, Bowls, Quoits, 
Onrliog, Skittles, &c., by G. C. Mott and J. M. Walker. 

Vol. v.— OycUng and Athletics, by H. H. Griffin. Skating, by Douglas 
Adams. 

Vol. VI.— Practical Horsemanship, including Biding for Ladies, by W. A. 
Kerr, V.O. 

Vol. VII.— Camping Out, by A. A. Macdonald. Canoeing, by Dr. J. D. 
Hayward. 

Vol. VIII.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin. Clubs, by G. T. B. Oobbett and 
A. F. Jenkin. 
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Bohn's Handbpolu of Gtomes. New edition. In 2 vols. Small 
poet Svo. 3«. 6d. eaoh. 

Vol. I.— Table Games i Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker, by 
Major-OenenJ A. W. Drayson, F.B.A.S., with a preface by W. J. Peall. 
Bagatelle, by 'Berkeley.' Ohess, by B. F. Green. Drauffhts, Backgammon, 
Dominoes, Solitaire, Beversi, Go-Bang, Bongeet Noir, Bomette, B.O., Hazard, 
Faro, by * Berkeley.' 

Vol. II.— Oabd Games t Whist, by Dr. William Pole, F.B.S., Author of 



Morphy's Games of Chess, being the Matohes and best Games 

Slayed by the American Champion, with enlanato^ and anaWtical Notes by 
. Ld wenthal. With short Memoir and Portrait of Horphy. Sm. post Svo. Ss. 

Staunton's Chess-Flayer's Handbook. A Popular and Scientific 
Introduction to the Gkune. With numerous diagrams. 58. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the Chess-player's Hand- 



book. Oontaining the most important modem improvements in the C 
^ , -^ - ' ""eleotio] -—'•'• - « 



Code of Chess Laws ; and a Selection of Morphy's Ckunes. Small post Svo. 5s. 
Chess-Player's Companion. Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 



Collection of Matoh Games, and a Selection of Original Problems. With 
coloured Frontispiece. Small post Svo. 58. 

Chess Studies and End-Q«mes. In Two Parts. Part I. Chess 
Studies. Part II. Miscellaneous End-Gkunes. By B. Horwitz and J. EUng. 
2nd edition, revised by the Rev. W. Wayte, M.A. Demy Svo. 78. 6d. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. Buchanan. Illustrated with 36 
Diagrams. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Sturges's Guide to the Game of Draughts. With Critical Situa- 
tions. Revised, with Additional Play on the Modem Openings, l^ J. A. Kear, 
Bditor of ' The International Draught Macnudne.' Crown Svo. 3s. QA, 

Hints on Driving. By Captain C. Morley Knight, B.A. Illustrated 
by G. H. A. White, Boyal Artillery. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

Golf, In Theory and Praotioe. Hints to beginners. By H. S. C. 
Everard, St. Andrew's. With 22 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

Half-Hours with an Old Golfer; a Pot-pourri for Golfers. By 
Calamo Currente. With 40 Illustrations and 4 Coloured Plates by G. A. 
Laundy. Crown Svo. gilt extra, 58. 

Schools and Masters of Fence, from the Middle Ages to the 
Bighteenth Centnxy. With a Sketch of the Development of the Art of 
Fencing with the Kapier and the Small Sword, and a Bibliography of the 
Fencing Art during that Period. Bj Barton Castle, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2na edition. Small post Svo. 68. 

Oars and Sculls, and How to Use them. By W. B. Woodgate, M.A., 
Brasenoso College, Oxford. Crown Svo. 28. 6d. 

Dancing as an Art and Pastime. With 40 full-page illustrations 
from life. By Edward Soott. Crown Svo. Ss. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series issned at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 

the first rank in their respective departments. 

* The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prices/— 0«/ord Magazine. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price Is. each. 



Cricket. By the Hon. and Eev. 

E. Ltttklton. 
Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBERFORCB. With a Chapter for 

Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltard. 
Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

By Julian Marshall, Major J. Spens, 

and Rev. J. A. Arnan Tait. 
Golf. By W. T. LiNSKiLL. 
Rowing and Sculling. By W.B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing. By E . F. Knight, dbl.vol. 2s. 
Swimming. By Mabtin and J. 

Racster Gobbstt. 
Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 

ELL. Double vol. 28. 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hayward. 

Double vol. 28. 
Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 

Wilson. Double vol. 28. 
Athletics. ByH.H. Griffin. With 
contributions by B. H. Felling, H. 0. L. 
Tindall, J. L. Greig, T. Jennings, 0. F. 
Daft, J. Eibblewhite, Tom Rav, Sid 
Thomas, and the Rev. W. PoUoolcHill. 
Riding. By W. A. Kbbr, V.O. 

Double vol. 28. 
Ladies' Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.O. 
Boxing. By R. G. Allanson-Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 



Cycling. By H. H. Griffin, L.A.C. , 
! N.C.U., O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss L. 0. Davidson. 

I Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 
I STRONG ('Cross-buttocker'). 
Fencing. By H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By R. G. Allanson.Winn and C. Phil- 

LIPPS.WOLLEY. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. 28. 
Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 

BETT and A. P. Jenkin. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

Harry Yassall. 
Football— Association Game. By 

0. W. Alcock. 
Hockey. By F. S. Crbswell. 

(In Paper Cover, 6d.) 
Skating. By Douglas Adams. 

With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 

Chbethah, and a Chapter on Speed 

Skating, by a Fen Skater. DbL vol. 28. 
Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 

Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &o. 

By J. M. Walker and C. C. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scott. 

Double vol. 28. 



THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
* No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of books. 
Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each. Qlohe, 



Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.R. S. 
Solo Whist. By Robert F. Green. 
Billiards. The Art of Practical 

BiUiarda for Amateurs, with chapters on 

Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker. By 

Major-Gen. A. W. Dratson, F.R.A.8. 

With a Preface by W. J. Peall. 
Chess. By Robebt F. Gbeen, 

Editor of the ' British Chess Magazine.' 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 
Chess Openings. By I. Gunsbebo. 
Draughts and Baokgammon. 

By * BsBCSLXT.' 

Berersi and Go Baxig, 

ByBlBBKUST.' 



Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Bebkblsy.' 
B6zique and Cribbage. 

By * Berkblst.' 
^oart^ and Euchre. 

By ' BSBKSLXT.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 
By ' Bbbkblby.' 

SUcat. By Louis Diehl. 

*»* A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 

Round Games, indading Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Yingt-^un, New- 
market, dommeroe. Pope Joan, Specu- 
lation, Spin, Snip-Snap-Snonim, Jig, 
Oassino. Ky Bird Sings, Spoil-Flvep 
»nd Loto. By Baxtsbovbay, 
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FICTION. 

{Bee also * Standard Books.') 

BjSmson'B Ame and the Fisher Lassie. Translated from the 
Norse with an Introdnotion hj W. H. Low, M.A. Small post 8to. Ss. 6cl. 

Bumey's Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady's Entrance 
into the World. Bj Franoee Bamey (Mme. D'Arblay). With an Introdiio- 
tion and Notes by A. B. Ellis. BmaU post 8ro. Ss. 6d. 

'• — Ceollla. 2 vols, small post 8yo. 8«. 0(2. each. 

Oervantes' Galatea. A Pastoral Romance. Translated from the 

Spanish by G. W. J. Gyll. Small post 8ro. Ss. 6d. 
Exemplary Novels. Translated from the Spanish by Walter 

K. KeUy. Small post Sro. 3b. M. 

Don Quixote de la Manoha. Mottenz's Translation, revised. 



"mth Lookhart's Life and Notes. 2 toIs. small post Sro. Ss. 6d. each. 
Olassio Tales, containing Basselas, Vicar of Wakefield, Galliyer*s 

Travels, and The Sentimental Jonmey. Small post 8to. Ss. 6d. 
De Stall's Oorinne or Italy. By Madame de StaSL Translated by 

Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driyer. Small post Sro. Si. 6d. 
Ebers' Egyptian Princess. An Historical NoveL By G^rge Ebers. 

Transhited by B. S. Bnohheim. Small post 8yo. 8c. 6d. 
Edmonds (Mrs.) Amygdala. A Story of the French Bevolntion. 

2B.6d. net. 
Fielding's Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 

Abraham Adams. With Omikshank's lUnstrations. Ss. 6d. 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. Bosooe*s Edition, 

with George Omikshank's lUnstrations. 2 vols, small post 8to. Ss. 6d. each. 
Amelia. Blnstrated by G^rge Groikshank. B$. 



Gift (Theo.) Dishonoured. 68. 

Gil Bias, the Adventures of. Translated by Smollett. Blostrated 

by Smirke and Omikshank. Small post 8to. 6s. 
Hauffs Tales. The Caravan— llie Sheik of Alexandria — The Inn 

in the Spessart Translated by S. Mendel. Small post 8to. Ss. 6d. 
Hawthorne's Tales. 4 vols. Small post 8vo. 3«. Qd. each. 

Hofftnann's Tales. The Serapion Brethren. Translated by Lieut.- 

Gol. Swing. 2 toIs. Small post Sro. 3s. 6cl. eaoh. 
Holnut (W. 8.) Olympla's Journal. Grown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Manzoni. The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manioni With 

nnmerons Woodont Dlnstrations SnuJl post Svo. 5s. 
Foushldn's Prose Tales. Translated from the Russian by T. Eeane. 

Small post 8to. 3s. 6d. 
Smollett's Roderlok Random. With Gruikshank*s Illustrations and 

Bibliography. Small post 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

Peregrine Pickle. With Omikshank's niustrations. 2 vols. 

Small post 8yo. Ss. 6d. eaoh. 

Humphry Clinker. With Gruikshank's Illustrations. Small 



post 8to. 8s. 6d. 
Steele (Mrs. A. C.) Lesbla. A Study in one volume. 6$. 

Stinde (J.) The Buohhols Family. Sketches of BerUn Life. By 
Jnlins Stinde. Transhited from the 46th. edition of the Gefmaa by L. "Dorp 
SQ^pnitiB. JiPopolar edition, piotore boards^ 9p. 
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Stinde (J.) The Buohholz Family. Second Part. Popular edition. 

Picture boards, 2s. 
The Buchholzes In Italy. Translated from the 37th 

edition of the orifpnal by Harriet F. Powell. Crown 8to. oloth« 3«. 

Frau Wllhelmlne. Being the Gondnsion of * The Buchholz 



Family.' Translated by Harriet F. Powell. Grown 8yo. clotk, Ss. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Andersen (Hans Ohrlstian). Fairy Tales and Sketches. Trans- 
lated by 0. 0. Peachey, H. Ward, A. Plesner, Ao. With nnmeroiis lUns- 
trations by Otto Speckter and others. 7th thousand. Grown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Tales for Children. With 48 full -page Illustrations by 

Wehnert, and 57 small Bngrayings on Wood by W. Thomas. 13th thonsandL 
Grown 8to. Ss. 6d. 

Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. Translated from the 

Orifnnal by Caroline Peaohey. With a Short Life of the Anthor, and 120 
Wood Engravinffs, chiefly by Foreign Artists. Small post 8yo. 5s. 

Edgeworth's Stories for Children. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 
Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Ford (Mrs. Gerard). Master Bez. By Mrs. Gterard Ford. Illus- 
trated by James Cadenhead, Florence M. Cooper, and Lonise S. Sweet. 2nd 
edition. Grown 8to. 3«. 

Pizie: and the Hill -House Farm. Illustrated by James 

Cadenhead and Florence M. Cooper. 2nd edition. Crown 8to. Ss. 

Gatty's Parables from Nature. With Notes on the Natural History, 
and nnmerons fall-page Illastrations by W. Holman Hunt, B. Bnme Jones, 
J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, and other eminent artists. Complete edition with short 
Memoir by J. H. Swing. Grown 8ro. 58. 

Pocket Yolume BDiriOH. 2 vols. Imp. 32mo. 58. 
Cheap BDirxov . Illnstrated. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to. paper covers. Is. each ; 
or bound in 1 yoL cloth, Ss. 

Grimm's Giunmer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories, containing: 42 Fairr Tales. Translated by Bdgar Taylor. With 
nnmerons Woodonts after George Cmikshank and Lndwig Grimm. Ss. 6d. 

Tales. With the Notes of the Original. Translated by Mrs. 



A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 yoIs. Ss. M^ each. 

Harald the Viking. A Book for Boys. By Capt. Charles Toung. 
With Illustrations by J. Williamson. Grown Syo. 58. 

Stowe's XJnole Tom's Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. With In- 
troductory Remarks by Bcy. J. Sherman. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 
Small post Syo. Ss. 6d. 

The Wide, Wide World. A Story. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Sm. 

post 8yo. 38. 6d. 
XJnole Peter's Elddle. By Ella E. Sanders. Illustrated by Florence 

M. Cooper. 38. 6d. 

CAPT. MARRYATS BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Uniform Illustrated Edition, SmaU post Bvo, Ba, 6d. each. 
Poor Jaok. 

The Mission ; or, Soenes in Africa. 
The Pirate, and Three Cutters. 
f^ Simple. 



The Settlers In Canada. 
The Prlvateersman. 
Masterman Ready. 
Iffldshlpman E^. 
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MRS. EWING'S BOOKS. 

Uniform Edition, in 9 vols. 

We and The World. A Story for Boys. By the late Juliana 
Horatio Ewing. With 7 lUnstrations by W. L. Jones. 4th edition. Ss. 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing ; or, Some Passages in the Life of an 
Only Son. With 12 lUastrationfl by H. Allingham. 16th edition. S». 

Mrs. Overtheway's Bemembranoes. lUnstrated with 9 fine foil- 
pafre Engravings by Pasqnier, and Frontispiece by Wolf. 5th edition. 3s. 

Six to Sixteen : A Story for Girls. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. 
Allingham. 8th edition. 3». 

Jan of the Windmill : a Stoiy of the Plains. With 11 Illastratlons 
by Mrs. Allingham. 5th edition. 3«. 

A Great Emergency. A very Ill-tempered Family — Our Field — 
Madame Liberality. With 4 lUnstrations. 3rd edition. S$. 

Melohlor's Dream. The Blackbird's Nest— Friedrich's Ballad— A 
Bit of Green— Monsienr the Viaeount's Friend— The Yew Lane Ghosts— A 
Bad Habit— A Happy Family. With 8 lUnstrations by Gordon Browne. 7th 
edition. 38. 

Lob-Lle-by-the-Flre, or the Luck of Lingborough ; and other Tales. 
With 3 lUnstrations by (George Gmikshank. 4th edition. Imp. ]6mo. 38. 6d. 

The Brownies. The Land of Lost Toys — Three Christmas-trees — 
An Idyl of the Wood— Ohristmas Orackers— Amelia and the Dwarf s— Timothy's 
Shoes— Beniv in Beastland. lUnstrated by Geoi^ Gmikshank. 7th edition. 
Imp. 16mo. 38. 6d. 



THE SHILLING SERIES. 

Fcap. 4to, double columns^ Uhutrated, Is. each, 

Mrs. Swing's Melohior's Dream, and other Tales. 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing. 

Six to Sixteen. 

We and the World. 

Mrs. Overtheway's Remembrances. 

Jan of the Windmill. 

A Great Emergency, and other Tales. 

The Brownies, and other Tales. 

]€rs. Oatty's Pstrables from Nature. Two Series, each 1«, 

Miss Procter's Legends and Lyrics. Two Series, each It 

Hector. A Story for Young People. With 12 Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessey. By Flora Shaw, Anthor of * OasUe Blair.' 

Anderson's Tales. Translated bj Caroline Peachey, 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 

769 Vols., Small Post 8vo. cloth. Price £163 19s. 
Complete Detailed Catalogue will be sent on application. 



Works. 6 vols. ^f. ^d, 

each. 
Atediyliis. Veise Trans, by Anna 

Swanwick. 51. « 
«— Prose Trans, by T. A. Buckley. 

AgmMli * Gould'! Comparative Phy- 
siology 5i. 

Alfl«rl*s Tragedies. Trans, by Bowring. 
a vols. 5f . 6<^ each. 

Alford'i Queen's English, zj. &zj. &/. 
AUmi'i Battles of the British Navy, 
a vols. 5i. each. 

immlaiiiui Karo^llliiiis. Trans, by 

C. D. Yonge. 71. ^d, 
Mmtinsmi'i Danish Tales. Trans, by 

Caroline Peachey. 51. 
Antonlniii (Marcus Aurelius). Trans. 

by George Long. 31. 6d. 
ipoUoniiui Btaodins. TheArgonautica. 

Trans, by E. P. Coleridge. 51. 
A|niltliu» The Works of. 51. 
ArUNrto's Orlando Furioso. Ttans. by 

W. S. Rose, a vols. 51. each. 
AilitoplimiiM. Trans.byW.J.Hkkie. 

a vols. 51. each. 
Azlftotto'i Works. 5 vols. 51. each ; 

a vols, ST. 6d. each. 
Afxlan. Trans, by E. J. Chinnock. 51. 
isdiani'i Scholemaster. (J. E. B. 

Mayor.) u. 

iMOn's Essays and Historical Works, 
%t, 6d. ; Essays, i j. and u. 6d. ; 
Novum Organum, and Advancement 
of Learning, 51. 

Il>ll>4i and Songs of the Peasantry. 
By Robert BelL 31. 6d, 

I'lLodcontotbeOraekTeit si. 



Baz*! Manual of the History of Phflo- 
sophy. 5J. 

Baaiimoiit * FlttolMr. Leigh Hunt'i 

Selections, y, 6d. 
BMb8t«l]i'i Cage and Chamber Birds. 

Beekiiuum's History of Inventkxii. 

a vols, y, 6d, each. 
B«de'i Ecclesiastical History and the 

A.S. Chronicle. 51. 
B«U (Sir C.) On the Hand. 51, 
— — Anatomy of Expression. 51, 
Bantloy's Phalaiis. 51. 
BJdniBOii'i Ame and the Fisher Lasile» 

Tkans. by W. H. Low. y. 6d. 
Blair*! Chronological Tables, zoi. 

Index of Dates, a vols, y, each. 
Bleek*! Introduction to the Old Testa* 

ment a vols, y, each. 
Boetblus' Consolation of Phlkssophy, 

Ac y, 
Bolui's Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions. 61. 
Bond's Handy -book for Verifying 

Dates, &C. y. 
Bonoml's Nineveh, y, 
B08W«U's Life of Johnson. (Napiflr). 

6 vols, y, 6d, each. 

(Croker.) 5 vols. aof. 

Brand's Popular Antiquitiei. 3 vols. 

y. each. 
Brsmsr's Works. Trans, by Maiy 

Howitt. 4 V0I& 3s. 6d. each. 
BrldgwwKtarTkeatises. 9V0IS. Vaikms 

prices. 

Brink (B. Ten). Early Bnididi Ulen^ 
ture. 3 vols, y, 6d, eadi. 

FiveLectnresonShakwpeaw y.6d. 
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BtowmPi (Sir Thomas Worki. s^ola. 

31. 6<^ each. 
Botfiaiuui'a Dlcdonanr of Sdendlic 

Terms. 61. 
BflOManfl'i Geology and Mineralogy. 

afols. 151. 
Boite'a Works and Speeches. 8 vols. 

ftf. ^. each. The Sublime and 

Beautiful zi. &v.6<^ Reflections on 

the French Revolution, zi. 
-»- life, by Sir James Prior. 31. &f. 
BoiBif'a Evelina. 31. 6^1 Cecilia 

a vols. Sf . 6dL each. 
Bmw' Life by Lockhart Revised by 

W. Scott Douglas. 31. &/. 
•an*a Ancient Rome, ^s, 6d, 
Bnzton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

(A. R. Shilleto). 3 vols. y,6d.taxAi, 
Btttlar'a Analogy of Religion, and 

Sermons. 31. 6d, 
BiitlMr'a Hudibras. 51. ; or a vols., 

51. each. 

Trans.byW.A.M*Devitte. 51. 
Lusiad. Mickle's Thuosla- 

tion, revised, y, 6d, 
Oarmflui (The) of Maddaloni. By 

Alfred de Reumont. 31. 6d, 
OMpantar*! Mechanteal Phitosophy 51. 

Vegetable Physiology. 6s, Animal 

Physiology, on. 
Ourtf'a Counter Revolution under 

Charles IL and James IL 31. 6d, 
OaUagmola'i Evenings at Haddon 

HaU. 51. 
OaWliui and Tlbullus. Tran& by 

W. K. KeUy. p. 
CMUiil'a Memoirs. (Roscoe.) 3s, 6d. 
Oarfantaa' Exemplanr Novels. Trans. 

by W. K. Kelly. 3>. 6d. 
Don Quixote. Motteuz's Trans. 

revised, a vols, y, 6d, each. 
Galatea. Trans, by G. W, ]. 

Qyll. 3^.^ 

I On Man. 51. 

j'a The Perfect life. zj. and 

is.6d. 

Cnumotir'a Works. Bell's Edition, re- 
vised by Skeat 4 vols. 3f.6</. ea. 
CRiMi Oongraai of z86a By J. 

LOwenthaL 51. 
OlMfml on CokNir. p, and yj. 6d, 
OhllUiigwortlk'g The Rdigkm of Pro- 

teitantSi S$»6d, 



Ohina: Ptetorial, Descrlpthr^ and 

HistorioaL 5«- 
Gbronldaa of the Crusades, p. 
Oloaro'i Works. 7 vols. 51. eadi. 

z vol, 3f. 64, 

- Friendship and Old Age. zi. and 
ZJ. 6^ 

aUrVi Heraldry. (Planch6.) 51. and 

IS*. 
Cnaaalo Tales. 3s. 6d, 
OtilMldga'i Prose Woriu. (Ashe.) 

6 vols. 3f . 6d. each. 
Ckmita'i Philosophy of the Sdencea 

(G. H. Lewes.r 5*. 

Positive Phflosophy. (Harriet 

Martineau.) 3 vols. 51. each. 

Oond^'a History of &e Arabs in Spain. 
3 vols. 3f . 6dL each. 

Cooper' ■ Biographical Dkrttonaiy. 
a vols. 51. each. 

Cowper's Works. (Southey.) 8 vok 
31. 6d. each. 

Ooza's House of Austria. 4 vols. 3s, 6d. 
each. Memoirs of Marlboroofl^ 
Q vols. 31. 6d, each. Atlas tc 
Marlborough's Campaigns, zof. 6d. 

Oralk'i Pursuit of Knowledge. 51. 

CniTan'i Young Sportsman's Manual 

Cmlkiluuik'i Punch and Judy. 51 

Three Courses and a Dessert 51. 
Onnnlntfham'i livesof British Painterr . 

3 vols. s$. 6d, eadh 
Dante. Trans, by Rev. H. F. Caiy« 

y, 6d, Infema Separate, zj. ano 

ZJ. 6d. Purgatoria zj. and zj. 6t^ 

Paradisa zj. and zj. 6d, 
TYans. by I. C. Wright (Fha- 

man's lUustiations.) 51. 
Inferno. Italian TeA and Trans 

by Dr. Carlyle. $$, 

Purgatoria Italian Text and 

Trans, by W. & Dugdale. 5J. 

De ComminM' Memoirs. Trans, faj 
A. R. SooUe. a vols, y, 6d, each. 

DeftM'i Novels and MiaoeL Woris 
6 vols. 3J. 6d, each. Rofainsoc 
Crusoe (m VII). 3s. 6dL or 51 
The Plague in Lond on, ii. ant 
xs.6d, 

DtfDmM on the Constittttfcm of Bnf> 
land. 3r. 6d, 

Dammliia^ Arms and Armoar. IVna 
by C.C Black. 7S.6d. 
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Orations. Trans, by 
C. Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 51., and 
z voL y, 6d, 

Orations On the' Crown, w, and 

is,6d. 

D« Btad'i Corinne. Trans, by Emily 
Baldwin and Paulina Driver, y, 60. 

Dvfey'i Logic. 51. 

Ihotionary of Greek and Latin Quota- 
tions. 5f. 

— — of Poetical Quotations (Bohn). 6s, 

— — of Scientific Terms. (Bucnanan.) 6s, 

—— of Biography. (Cooper.) a vols. 
5f. each. 

— — of Noted Names of Fiction. 
(Wheeler.) 51. 

-»- of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish (Wright) a vols. p. each. 

DlAro&'i Christian Iconography, a vols. 
51. each. 

Dlogenei Laertius. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge. 5J. 

DobTMls Adversaria. (Wagner). 2 vols. 
5J. each. 

Dodd'i Epigrammatists. 6s, 

Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks. 51. 

Ihraper*! History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe, a vols. 51. 
each. 

IKmlop*! History of Fiction, a vols. 
51. each. 

Vj%f% History of Pompeii. 7s, 6d, 

The City of Rome. 51. 

Dyar*! British Popular Customs. 51. 

BulyTravelsin Palestine. (Wright) 55. 

Baton's Waterloo Days. u. and is, 6d. 

Bbor'a Egyptian Princess. Ttans. by 
£. a Buchhdm. y, 6d, 

Bdgowortb'a Stories for Children, 
y. 6d, 

BUia^ Specimens of Early English Me- 
trical Romances. (Halliw^) $s, 

BlM*! Life of Shake^)eare. Ttans. by 
L. Dora Schmitx. 51. 

Bmanon's Works. 3 vols, y, 6d, each, 
or 5 vols. zj. each. 

ftiBMnoior'a History olMagia a vols. 

5/. each. 
Vptototna. Trans, by George Long. 51. 
lozlpldaa. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge. 

a vols. 51. each. 
■naoMna' Ecd. History, TYans. by 

C-FfCmse. $t. 



ByalTn'a Diary and Correspondenoe. 

(Bray.) 4 vols, ss, each. 
FairhoU'a Costume in England. 

(Dillon.) a vols, ss, each. 
Fielding's Joseph Andrews. 31. 6d, 

Tom Jones, a vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Amelia. $s, 
Flazman's Lectures on Sculpture. 6f. 
Florence of Worcester's Chronkle. 

Trans, by T. Forester, ss, 
Foster's Works. 10 vols. 35. 6^. each. 
FtanUln's Autobiography, is, 

Qesta Bomanomm. Ttans. by Swaa 
& Hooper, y. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall 7 vols. 
y, 6d. each. 

GUbart's Banking, a vols. 51. each. 

Gil Bias. Trans, by Smollett 6s, 

Glraldna Cambrensis. 51. 

Goethe's Works and Correspondence, 
including Autobiography and Annals, 
Faust, Elective aiffinities, Werther, 
Wilhelm Meister, Poems and Ballads, 
Dramas, Reinecke Fox, Tour in Italy 
and Miscellaneous Travels, Early and 
Miscellaneous Letters, Correspon- 
dence with Eckermann and Soret, 
Zelter and Schiller, && &c. Bv 
various translators. 16 vols. 3;. 6a; 
each. 

Faust. Text with Hayward'i 

Translation. (Buchheim.) 51. 

Faust Part I. Trans, by Anna 

Swanwick. is, and is, 6d, 

Boyhood. (Part I. of the Auto- 
biography.) TYans. by J. Oxenford. 
IS, and IS. 6d, 

Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A. 

Rogers, is. and is, 6d. 

GoldamltH's Works. (Gibbs.) 5 vols. 

y. 6d, each. 
Plays. IS, and is, 6d, Vkar ol 

Wakefield, is, and is. 6d, 
Grammont'a Memoirs and Bosoobd 

Tracts. 51. 
Gray's Letters. (D. C Tovey.) 

[In tkepnst* 
Greek Anthology. Trans, by E. Burges. 

Greek Romances. (Theagenes and 
Charidea, Daphnis and Chloe, Cli* 
topho and Leudppe.) Trans, by Re?* 
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[ Testament. 51. 
Oretna, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson's 

Poems. (Robert BeU.) y.6d, 
QangQitfu Evidences of the Christian 

Religion, sr. 6d, 
Ollllim*! Gammer Grethel. Trans, by 

E. Taylor, w. 6d, 
— - German Tales. Tlrans. by Mrs. 

Hunt a vols. 31. 6d, each. 
Orosai'i Marco ViscontL 31. 6d, 
Oniiof ■ Origin of Representative 

Government in Europe. lYans. by 

A. R. Scoble. y. 6d. 
^— The English Revolution of 1640. 

Trans, by W. HazU^t. y. ed, 
«— History of Civilisation. Trans, by 

W. Haditt. 3 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 
Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 

Handbooks ot Athletic Sports. 8 vols. 

y, 6d. each. 
Handbook of Card and Table Games. 

a vols. 3^ . 6d, each. 

- of Proverbs. By H. G. Bohn. Sf, 

of Foreign Proverbs. 51. 

Hardwldk'8 History of the Thirty-nine 

Articles. 51. 
WKrmfn Circulation of the Blood. 

(Bowie.) IS, and is, 6d, 
Banff*! Tales. Trans, by S. MendeL 

3f . 6^ 
-— The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
' andria. is, and is, 6d, 
HawthomA'i Novels and Tales. 4 vols. 

$s. 6d, each. 
HullU'8 Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 

y, 6d, each. 
Beaton's History of Painting. (Cosmo 

Monlchouse.) 51. 
Bagel's Philosophy of History. Trans. 

1^ J. Sibree. 55. 
Belne'0 Poems. Tkans. by E. A. Bow- 
ring, y, 6d, 
•^—Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 

Storr. 3f . 6d, 
Belps (Sir Arthur). Life ol Columbus. 

y. 6d, 

Life of Pizarro. y. 6d, 

Life of Cortes. 2 vols. 35. 6d, 

each. 

Life of Las Casas. y, 6d. 

Life of Thomas Brassey. is, and 

is,6d, 

Henderson'e Historical Documents of 

the Middle Ages. 51. 
Henfrej's English Cohis. (Keary.) 6r. 



Henry (Matthew) On the Psalms. 51; 
HAnxy of Huntingdon's History. Thms. 

by T. Forester. 51. 
Herodotos. Trans, by H. F. Gary. 

— Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 

of. 5;. Turner's Notes on. 51. 
Heslod, CaUimachus and Theognis. 

Ttans. by Rev. J. Banks. 51. 
Hoffmann's Tales. The Serapion 

Brethren. Thms. by Lieut-Colonel 

Ewing. a vols. 3; . 6d, 
Hogg's Experimental and Natural 

Philosophy. 51. 
Holbein's Dance of Death and Bible 

Cuts. 51. 
Homer. Trans, by T. A. Buckley* a 

vols. 5i. each. 

Pope's Translation. With Flax- 
man's Illustrations, a vols, y, each. 

Cowper's Translation. 2 vols. 

y, 6d, each. 

Hooper's Waterloo. 3;. 6d, 
Horace. Smart's Translation, revised, 
by Buckley, y, 6d, 

A New Literal Prose Trans- 
lation. By A. Hamilton Bryce, LL. D. 
y. 6d. 

Hugo's Dramatic Works. Trans, b? 

Mrs. Crosland and F. L. Slous. y, 6a, 
Hemani Trans, by Mrs. Cros- 
land. IS, 
Poems. Trans, by various writers. 

CoUectedbyJ.H.L. Williams. y,6d, 
Hnmbddt's Cosmos. Thms. by Ott^ 

Paul, and DaUas. 4 vols. 3^. 6d, each, 

and I voL y, 
Personal Narrative of his Travds. 

Trans, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 5*. each. 
Views of Nature. Trans, by Ott* 

and Bohn. 5;. 
Humphreys' Coin Collector's MauoaL 

a vols, y, each. 
Hungary, History of. 3;. 6d, 
Hnnt'8 Poetry of Science, y, 
Hntdhinson's Memoirs. 3r. 6d, 
India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 51. 
iDgulph'u Chronicles. 5;. 
Irving (Washington). Complete 

Works. 15 vols, y, 6d, eadi ; of 

in 18 vols. IS, eadi, and a vols. 11. 6d, 

each. 
Life and Letters. By Pierre & 

Irving, a vols, y, 6d» eadi. 
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IsooratM. Trans, by J. H. Freese. 
Vol I. S'. 

James' Life of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
a vols. Sf. td, each. 

Life and Times of Louis XIV. 

8 vols. 3^. 6tf. each. 

JaiiieBon JMrs.) Shakespeare's Hero- 
ines. ST. (id, 

Jeaae (E. ) Anecdotes of Dogs. 51. 
Jeaae (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court of 

England under the Stuarts. 3 vols. 

5i. each. 
' — Memoirs of the Pretenders. ^. 
Johnson'! Lives of the Poets. (Napier). 

3 vols. 3^ . 6^ each. 

Josephus. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 5 vols. 
3r. ^d, each. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. 5;. 

Jukes-Browne's Handbook of Physical 
Geology, yj. td. Handbook of His- 
torical Geology. 6*. The Building 
of the British Isles, yj. td. 

Julian the Emperor. Trans by Rev. 
C. W.King. <^, 

Jnnlns's Letters. Woodfall's Edition, 
revised, a vols. 31. td, each. 

Jnstiin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutropius. 
Trans, by Rev. J. & Watson. 51. 

JuTonal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
dlius. Trans, by L. Evans. 5^. 

Eant's Critique of Pure Reason. Trans, 
by T. M. D. Meikldohn. 5^. 

Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

BelfortBaic 51. 

IMffhtley's Fairy Mythology. 51. 
Qassical Mythology. Revised by Dr. 
L. Schmitz. 51. 

ElOdOnMan. 31. 6tf. 

Bll^ On Animals, a vols. 5^. each. 

K&lglit's Knowledge is Power. 51. 

La Fontaine's Fables. Trans, by £. 
Wright ^.ed, 

Lamartine's History of the Girondists. 
Trans, by H. T. Ryde. 3 vols. 35. 6</. 
each. 

— — Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France. Trans, by Capt Rafter. 

4 vols. 3f. 6</. each. 

— — Frendi Revolution fi848. ^.^d. 
Lamb's Essays of Elia and Eliana. 

3f. 6^, or in 3 vols. zj. each. 
— Memorials and Letters. Talfourd's 

Edition, revised by W. C. Haditt. 

a vols. 3s. td, eaoi. 
-— Specimens of the English Dramatic 

PdeteoftlieXimeofEUabeth. 51.6^1 



,'s History of Painting in Italy, 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 31. 6aL 
each. 

Lappenberg's England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by E 
Thorpe. 2 vols. 35. (id. each. 

Lectures on Painting. By Barry, Ople 
and Fuseli. 5^. 

Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on Paint- 
ing. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud. 55. 

Lepsius' Letters from Egypt, &c. Trans, 
by L. and J. B. Homer. 55. 

Lessing's Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Ernest BeU. 2 vols. 3;. 6^ each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna vod 
Bamhelm. u. and u. (id, Laokoon, 
Dramatic Notes, && Trans, by E. C. 
Beasley and Helen Zimmem. 3;. 6J. 
Laokoon separate, u. or u. ^ 

Lilly's Introduction to Astrology. 
(Zadkiel) 51. 

Uvy. Trans, by Dr. Spillan and others. 
4 vols. 5J. each. 

Locke's Philosophical Works. Q. A. 
St. John), a vols. 3J. (d, ea(m. 

Lile. By Lord King. y. 6rf. 

Lodge's Portraits. 8 vols. sr. each. 
Longfellow's Poetical and Prose Wbrlis. 

a vols. 5J. each. 
London's Natural History. 51. 
Lowndes' Bibliographer's ManuaL t 

vols. 5i. each. 
Lncan's Pharsalia. Trans, by H. T. 

Riley. 51. 
Lndan's Dialogues. Trans, by H. 

Williams. 51. 
Lncretlns. Trans, by Rev. . S. 

Watson. 5J. 
Luther's Table Talk. Trans, by W. 

Hazlitt. 3r. ^d, 

Autobiography. (Michelet). 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt 3^. dd 

MachlaveUi's History of Flordice, &c. 

Trans, y, dd. 
Mallet's Northern Antiquities. ^. 

Man toll's Geological Excursions 
through the Isle of Wight, &c. 51. 
Petrifactions and their Teachings 
(a. Wonders of Geology, a v(m& 
yj. 6J. each. 

Manxoni's The Betrothed. 51. 

Maroo Polo's Travels. Marsden'sEdl 
tkMi, leviaed by 'n Wright. 51. 
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Marttal'i Eptgiams. Trans. 71. 6d. 
Martlnoan'i History of England, 

1800-15. y, 6d, 
— History of the Peace, 1816-46. 

4 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Mftttbew Parii. Trans, by Dr. Giles. 

3 vols. 5J. each. 
Ilftfetti«w of WeBtmlnster. Trans, by 

C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 51. each. 
Ilaxwell'i Victories of Wellington, y. 
M0iuel'i History of Germany. Trans. 

by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 vols. 31. 6d. ea. 
■ieiiMl Angttlo and Raffiielle. By 

Duppa and Q. de Quincy. 51. 

mtihelot'i French Revolution. Trans. 

by C. Cocks, y. 6d, 
mgnof • French Revolution. 31. 6d, 

mil (John Stuart). Early Essays. 
3J. 6d, 

miler'B Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 
3r. 6(L each. 

miton'i Poetical Works. (J. Mont- 
gomery.) a vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 

5 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

■itford'B Our Village, a vols. 31. 6d, 

each. 
Iloll^re'i Dramatic Works. Trans, by 

C. H. WaU. 3 vols. 3*. 6rf. each. 
The Miser, Tartufie, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentleman. is,9iis,6d, 
Montaffu'i (Ladv M. W.) Letteis 

and Works. (Whamcliflfe and Moy 

Thomas.) a vols. 51. each. 
Montaigne's Essays. Cotton's Trans. 

revised by W. C. Hazlitt 3 vols. 

35. 6d. each. 
Monteiqaioa's S^^t oi Laws. Nu- 

gent's Trans, revised by J. V. 

Prichard. a vols. 3r. 6d, each. 
Morphy*! Games of Chess. (L5wen- 

thai.) 5J. 
hlotley'i Dutch Republic. 3V0IS. 3^.6^. 

each. 

Mndie'i British Birds. (Martin.) a vols. 
5f. each. 

Haval and Military Heroes oi Great 
Britain, 6s, 

Hoander*! History of the Christian Re- 
U^on and Church. 10 vols. Life of 
Christ X vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church by Oie Apostles, 
s vols. History of Christian Dogma. 



2 vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 
z6 vols, y, 6d, each. 

ViooUnl'i History of the Jesuits. 51. 

Vortb'i Lives of the Norths. (Jessopp.) 

3 vols. y. 6d, each. 

Vngont'i Memorials of Hampden. 51. 
OOUey*! History of the Saracens. y,6il 
OrdericiiB Vitalla. Trans, by T. 

Forester. 4 vols. y. each. 
Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 3 vols. 

51. each. 

Pasoal'i Thoughts. Trans, by C. 

Kegan Paul 3;. 6d, 
Paull'i Life of Alfred the Great, &a 

Life of CromwelL is» and is, 6d, 

Panflanlaa' Description of Greece. 

Trans, by Rev. A. R. Shilleta 2 vols. 

y, each. 

Peanon on the Creed. (Walford.) 51. 
PopTB' Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 

y, each. 
Percy's Relic^ues'of Ancient English 

Poetry. (Pnchard.) a vols. y,6£eBu 
Petrarch's Sonnets. 5;. 
Pettlgrew's Chronicles of the Tomba 

Pbllo-Jadnns. Trans, by CD. Yonge. 

4 vols, y, each. 
Pickering's Races of Man. y, 
Pindar. Trans, by D. W. Turner, y. 
Planoh^'s History of British Costume. 

Plato. Trans, by H. Cary, G. Burges. 
and H. Davis. 6 vols, y, each. 

Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Prota- 
goras. IS, and IS. 6d, 

Day's Analysis and Index to the 

Dialogues, y, 
Plantns. Trans, by H. T. ROey. 

a vols. 5f. each. 
Trinummus, Menaechmi, AtdQ- 

laria, Captivi. is, and is, 6d, 
Pllny^ Natural History, Traoa, by 

Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6vol& 

y, each. 

PUny tbe Toonger, Letters oL Mel- 
moth's trans, revised by Rev. F. C T« 
Bosanquet. y, 

Plotlnns: Select Works oCTom Taylor's 
Tkanslation. (G. RrSg^o^]^ y. 
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risterob*! lives. Trans, by Stewart 
and Lone. 4 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

MoraBa. Trans, by Rev. C. W. 

King and Rev. A. R. Shilleto. a vols. 
51. each. 

rotfery of America. (W. J. Linton.) 

Political Cyclopaedia. 4 vols. 3J.6</.ea. 
Mlyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 55. 
Pope*! Poetical Works. (Carruthers.) 

8 vols. 5i. each. 
Homer. (J. S. Watson.) a vols. 

p. each. 

Life and Letters. (Carruthers.) 51. 

PMfcairy and P6rcelain. (H. G. Bohn.) 

51. and zor. 6d, 
Ponslikixi'a Prose Tales. Trans, by 

T. Keane. y, 6d. 
PTQPtrtliul. Trans, by Rev. P. J. F. 

Qantillon. 31. 6d, 
P«mt (Father.) Reliques. 51. 
Qnlntlllan'i Institutes of Oratory. 

Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson, a vols. 

51. each. 
Baelne'i Tragedies. Trans, by R. B. 

Bofiwell a vols. y. 6d, each. 
Banktt's History of the Popes. Trans. 

by E. Foster. 3 vols. ^. 6d, each. 
Latin and Teutomc Nations. 

Ttans. by P. A. Ashworth. 3^. 6d, 
History of Servia. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. 3;. 6d, 
Itnnl*'! Insect Architecture. (J. G. 

Wood.) Sf. 
B«jnold'i Discourses and Essays. 

(Beechy.) a vols, y, 6d, each. 
BlMffdo*! Political Economy. (Gon- 

oer.) ss. 
Bl0llt«r'i Levana. y ^ 
Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces. 

Trans, t^ Lieut.-CoL Ewing. y, 6d, 
Bogir d« Hovwndni'i Annals. Trans. 

by Dr. Giles. 2 vols. p. each. 
Bogir of WMldOTtr. Trans, by Dr. 

GQes, 8 vols, y, each. 
Bogvra Animal and Vegetable Phy- 

nology. a vols. 6s. each. 
BOOM in the Nhieteenth Century. (C.A. 

Eaton.) 8 vols, y each. 
BOMOO^ Leo X. 2 vols, y, 6d, each. 

Lorenzo de Medid. y, 6d, 

Bwda, History of. ByW. K. Kdly. 



SaUmt, Florus,andVelleiusPatercaliis. 
TTans. by Rev. J. S. Watson, y, 

BobUIer'a Works. Including History of 
the Thirty Years' War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, WaUenstein, William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
ofOrleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
&c. By various translators. 7 vols. 
y, 6d, each. 

Mary Stuart and The Maid ol 

Orleans. Trans, by J. Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick. v. and is, 6d, 

Sdllegel (F.). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works. 5 vols. 3r. 6d, each. 

(A. W.). Lectures on Dramatk: 

Art and Literature. 3;. 6d, 

Schopanbanfir's Essays. Selected and 
Trans, by E. Belfort Bax. y, 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans, b} 
Mdme. Hillebrand. y, 

Sohouw*! Earth, Plants, and Man. 

Trans, by A. Henfrey. y, 
Sohumaiin'a Early Letters. Trans, b) 

May Herbert. 3^. 6d, 

Reissmann's Life of. Trans, by 

A. L. Alger. 3;. 6d, 

Beneoa on Benefits. Trans, by Aubrey 
Stewart. 3r. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clemency. 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart y, 

flharpe'B History of Egypt, a vols. 

y, each. 
Slierldaa's Dramatic Works, y. 6d, 

Plays. IS. and is. 6d. 

Slsmondl'a Literature of the South of 

Europe. Trans, by T. Roscoe. a 

vols. y. 6d. each. 
Six Old English Chromdes. y, 
Bmith. (Archdeacon). Synonyms and 

Antonyms. 5;. 
Bmitb (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 

(Belfort Bax.) a vols. y. 6d. each. 
Theory of Moral Sentimients. 

y. 6d. 
Smltli (Pye). Geologyand Scripture. 51. 
BmoUett'i Novels. 4 vols, y, 6d, 

each. 
Bmytli'i Lectures on Modern Histoiy. 

a vols, y, 6d, ca' 
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loeratM' Ecclesiastical History. 51. 

lopIUKdM. Tran8.byE.P. Cderidge, 
EA. SI. 

fontllVT's Life of Nelson. 5J. 

Life of Wesley. 51. 

Life, as told in his Letters. By J. 

Dennis, sr. td, 

goiomen's Ecclesiastical History. 51. 

•pdnoia'B Chief Works. Trans, by 
R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. 55. each. 

•tantoy's Dutch and Flemish Painters, 

•tarUng's Noble Deeds of Women. 51. 

•taunton's Chess Players' Handbook. 

51. Chess Praxis, cr. Chessplayers' 

O>mpanion. 51. Chess Tournament 

of 1851. 51. 
Sto^kbardt's Experimental Chemistry. 

(Heaton.) 51. 
Strabo's Geography. Trans, by 

Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. 

51. ou^. 
StoKAOand's Queens of England. 6 

vols. 51. each. Mary Queen of 

Scots, a vols. 5i. each. Tudor 

and Stuart Princesses. 5^. 

Stuart ft Berett's Antiquities of 
Athens. 51. 

Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars and of 
the Grammarians. Thomson's trans, 
revised by T. Forester. 5*. 

inlly't Memoirs. Mrs. Lennox's 
trans, revised. 4 vols. 31. 6</. each. 

Swift's Prose Works. With Intro- 
duction by W. E. H. Lecky. 8 vols. 
3J. td. each. [ Vols, i c(; 2 in the Press, 

Taoltus. The Oxford trans, revised, 
a vols. 51. each. 

TalSS of the Genii. Trans, by Sir. 
Charles MorelL 55. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. 

by J. H. Wiffen. 5*. 
Taylor's Holy Living and Holy Dying. 

y. 6dL 
TtewiosandPhaedrus. Trans, by H.T. 

Riley. 5J. 
TbeoerltUB, Bion, Moschus, and 

Tyrtaeus. Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 

\ and Evagrius. 51, 



Tlilerry'B Norman Conquest Trans. 

by W. HazUtt a vols. 31. ^ each. 
ThnoydldM. Trans by Rev. H. Dale. 

a vols. 3f . (id, each. 
Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 

o£ 5f. 
Thudichum's Treatise on Wines. 

Treyelyan's Ladies in Parliament, xj. 

and 11. dd, 
Ulrld's Shakespeare's Dramatic Ait 

Trans, by L. Dqra Schmits. a vola 

31.6^ each. 
Unole Tom's Cabin. 3s. 6dl 
Ure's Cotton Manu£9u:ture of Great 

Britain, a vols. 5^. each. 

Philosophy of ManuDacture. yj. &^ 

Vasarl'B Lives of the Painters. Trans. 

by Mrs. Foster. 6 vols. 31. ^ each. 

ViiglL Trans, by A. Hamilton Biyoe, 

LL.D. 3*. 6* 
Voltaire's Tales. Trans, by R. a 

BosweU. 3J. 6^ 
Walton's Angler. 51. 

Lives. (A. H. Bullen.) 51. 

Waterloo Days. By C A. Eaton. 

ij^ and ij. 60. 
WelUnjgton, Life ot By *An Okl 

Soldier.' 51. 
Werner's Templars in Cyprus. Trana 

by E. A. M. Lewis, y. 6d, 
Westropp's Handbook of Ardiaeology. 

Wheatley. On the Book of Common 

Prayer, y. 6d, 
Wheeler's Dictionary of Noted Namea 

of Fiction. 51. 
White's Natural History of Sdbome. 

Wieseler's Synopsis of the Gospels. 

WUliam of Kalmeslniryii Chronkle 

Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete Boi- 
Provincial English, a vols. 51. each. 

Xenophon. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Wat- 
son and Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols. 5f.ea. 

Young's Travels in Ftanoe, 1787-69. 
(M. Betham-Edwards.) gr. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, 1776-9, (A. W. 

Hutton.) a vols. 31. 6d, each. 

Yole-Tlde Stories, (a Thorpe.) 5s. 
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* I may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn's Publication Series is the 
usefullest thing I know.'— Thomas Carlyle. 

* The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn's Library have 
done for literature what raih-oads have done for internal intercourse.' — Emerson. 

* An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this 
country who draws strength from the past has reason to be grateful.' 

Professor Henry Morley. 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



STANDARD LIBRARY . 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY . 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY . 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY . 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY . 
COLLEGIATE SERIES-. 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 
NOVELISTS* LIBRARY 
ARTISTS' LIBRARY . 
CHEAP SERIES . 



360 Volumes. 
23 Volumes. 
21 Volumes. 

15 Volumes. 
36 Volumes. 
76 Volumes. 

16 Volumes. 
106 Volumes. 

10 Volumes. 

44 Volumes. 

5 Volumes. 

30 Volumes. 

17 Volumes. 
10 Volumes. 
55 Volumes. 

SELECT LIBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS 31 Volumes. 



'Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of 
" Bohn's Libraries."'— G«tfrrf«Vz«. 

' rhe imprint of Bohn's Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing.' 

Critic (N.Y.) 

'This new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn's Standard 
Library are being issued is not meant to hide either indifference in the selection of 
books included in this wdl-known series, or carelessness in the editing.' 

St, James's Gautte, 

' Messrs. Bell & Sons are making constant additions of an eminently acceptable 
character to '* Bohn's libraries." *^Athendfum, 
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THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE WEBSTER.' 



W^EBSTER'S 
INTERNA TIONAL DIC TIONARY. 

Medium ^to, tiiS pages, 3500 illustrations. 

Prices : Cloth, £x xxt. 6d.; half-calf, £a at.; half-rattia, £a St.; 

fUU-calf, £a St.; fuU-ruttia, £2 zas.; 

half-morocco, with Patent Marginal Index, £a 8t. 

Alto in a volt, cloth, £x z4t. ; half-calf, £2 xat.; half-ruttia, £a x8t. 

full-calf, £3 3t. 

In addition to the Dictionarv of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latm, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, &c. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

'We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.* — Guardian. 

'A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.' — Daily TeUgn^* 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. 



WEBSTER'S 
BRIEF INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

With 800 Illustrations, Demy %vo,, 3J. 

A Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, 

▲bridged from Webster's International Dictionary. 

With a Treatise on Pronunciation, List of Prefixes and Suffixes, Rules 

for Spelling, a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names in History, 

Geography and Mythology, and Tables of English and Indian Money, 

Weights, and Measures. 

London ; GBORGB BELL & SONS, York Strbst, Covbnt Gardsn. 3 
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